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PREFACE. 



b every sUge of societyj tbe power of Elocutioii b feit Evoi 
k tlie rudest ages, the man who can knpert to his sentlmenti 
the cbarm of a graceftil or forcible utteraiioe» will away tiie 
aunds of others with more absolute contro!, than he who may 
ddiver the same sentiments, without equal melody of moduli^ 
tioo, or equal animatioii of manner. The Elocution of those 
early periods, however, is not the result of study ; but of the 
fivtuitous advantages of voice, ear, or superior senability. 

Civilization must have made considerahle progress, before 
£locotion he studied as an art; and of the refinement and 
pofiteness of a nation, there cannot, perhaps, be a surer cri- 
terion, than the attention paid to the graces of speech. In 
Athens, where taste and deganoe had attained their utmost 
iMJght, the public ear was so ddicate, as to be ofiended by the 
t^^itest impn^riety of pronuaciatioB. Even that mighty <wa- 
tor, whose doquence revived Uie ardour of thdr ancient pa« 
triotism, and proved the most formidable obstacle to the en- 
aoschments of Philip, incurred, by the awkwardness of his 
fiot appearance, the reproaches and hisses of that fasU^us 
people : and it was by his assiduous attention to the graces of 
Ekirwtion; that he afterwards acquired so absolute an ascend- 
ancy in their popular assemblies, and attracted crowds of ad« 
mirers from every comer of Greece. When the warlike rude- 
ness of the Romans had been softened down by the influence of 
Grecian refinement, to speak their own language with propriety, 
became the highest ambition of theur leadmg men. Brutus 
tiioaght tlus accomplishment preferabk to the glory of tri- 
umphs : and, amidst aU ^e ooorruption which luxury had intro- 
'duced, it was chiefly by his oveipoweiing eloquence, that Cicero 
was able to suspend for a time the ruin of the fallfaig republic. 

In Britain the study of Elocution was long and unaccount- 
ably neglected. But the time isigone by, when our pubfic 
q[)eakers, as if they disdained to influence the minds of their 
countrymen^ except by convincing their reason, rejected as tri- 
vial and undignified the external aids of delivery : it is a maxim 
now very generally admitted, that the feelings and passions 
must be addressed, as well as the understanding; and that 
** nothing can gam entrance into the affections, wbilih stumbles 
at the threshold by oflfending the ear.** . ""^ V 
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6 PREFACE. 

Not to public speakers alone, however, is the study of E]«« 
cution necessary. In a country ^here literature furnishes not 
only the most delight&l occupation to the solitary student, but 
a favourite entertainment to the social circle, the art of reading 
with propriety and elegance forms an essential part of a polite 
education. While the splendid productions of genius, which are 
constantly issuing from the British press, and which difi'use.an 
unexampled lustre over our age and country, afford the most 
refined pleasure to polished society, the power of reading them 
with due effect, must necessarily confer no small degree of dis- 
tinction. Nor is this to be valued merely as an exterior accom- 
plishment. Here the ear and the understanding afford mutual 
aid ; and as he alone who can duly appreciate the, beauties of 
his author, cfli develope them by a judicious and graceful ut« 
terance ; so he who can read them best, will have the fullest 
enjoyment of their various charms. 

So generally is this now understood, that Elocution is daily 
attracting more of the general attention. Anxious to facilitate 
the acquisition of so important an accomplishment, the compiler of 
this volume selected, a few years since, the rules which it contains, 
and the extracts by "which these rules are exemplified. The very ex- 
tensive and rapid circulation of the two former editions, afford 
him a double gratification,— -as a proof, that his labours have been 
found conducive to the end lirhich he had in view, and as a sa« 
tisfactory indication of a growing attention to this elegant art. 

For the use of junior clashes, he had previouriy published the 
English Learner, the success of which has been fully commen* 
surate with that o£ the Principles of Elocution ; to which, in- 
deed, it forms a natural and proper introduction. . He has lately 
completed his plan by the publication of his Rhetorical Exercises, 
for the use of those students who have gone through the Prin- 
ciples of Elocution^ and are thus prepared for the higher de- 
partment of the ait. These books, he would gladly flatter him- 
self, will be found of peculiar utility to both teachers and pu- 
pils; and if they contribute, in any degree, to disseminate 
among ingenuous youth an ardour for this pleasing and useful 
study, they will have fully #iswered his fondest hopes. 

t^inbwgh. No 41f North Hanover Street A 
^d Mafch 1819. / 
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D^mi Methods Inf tohich the Frindolei and Lessens 

may he successfvUy taugM. 



I« order to pronounce conectlj, a paragraph or nlore of the initial 
ind tenninational sounds should be carefully read each day, or at any 
frther stated interval— i- A previous knowledge of the Key to the Sounds 
{fo^ 17.) is, however, indispensably necessary. 

Before attempting to read the examples on iniections, a thorough 
knowledge of the two slides, or inflections of voice {page 35.) must Db 
ebtained. Without a very accurate knowledge of these two slides of 
tbe Toke, no graceful progress in reading can possibly be made. 

The Table of inflections contains thirty lines. After being able to 
eumplify the slides in the first column, proceed to acquire a like know- 
kdfe of the second. This being done, endeavour to read the table 
ba^wards; that is, read the 16th line, and then the 1st; the 17th, and 
then the 2d ; the 18th, and then the 3d, &c. ; in the last place, read the 
taUe across ; that is, read the 1st line, and then the 16th ; the 2d, and 
thca the 17th ; the 3d, and then the 18th, &c. 

Under the heads of Inflections, Accent, Emphasis, and Pauses, the 
Bales are printed in itaUes z these, it is imderstood, will be either at- 
tentively studied, or committed to memory by the Pupil, according to 
tircmnstances. A single rule may be given out each day as an exer- 
cise ; the examples under which being read the day following. 

The notes and examples under them may be read by the Student im- 
BMdiatdy after the rules to which they belong ; but by those leia ad- 
vaoeed, they ipay be entirely passed over, anti hot md till a perfect 
knowledge has been attained of what is of more importance. 

In reading the Lessons, the principles should be gradually reduced 
to practice. Words that require the rising inflection, may, by the 
PnpU, be marked with a pencil with the acute accent; and such as re- 
quire the falling inflection, with the grave accent. Emphatical words 
may be marked by drawing a straight line ' over them ; and where a 
theiorical panae is admissible, a mark such as a comma may be insert- 
ed after the word. 

If this process should be thought too tedious, the Pupil may be re- 
quested to mark (while the Teaeher is reading the Lesson) only the 
principal inflections : it being always understood, however, that the 
rapQ has acquired a knowledge of the different slides, and degrees of 
force of the voice. 

The following Rule, to which, though there are iQany exceptions, may 
perhaps be of some advanUge ; the knowledge of it, at least, is easily 
icquired. ' 

The falling inflection almost always takes place at a period, very often 
at a colon, and frequently at a semicolon ; at the comma immediately 
preceding either of these points, the rising inflection commonly takes 
place. When this rule does not hold good, the Teacher can easily 
point oat the exceptions to it. 



16 CSKEEAXi BtlLES, &C. 

It must be carefully observed, that every falling, or every risiag 
flection, does not necessarily terminate upon tbe same key, or on 
aaioe note of that key 4 neither is every emphatic word pronoui 
with the same degree of force t for, as various as inflections and ei 
phases are in number,, almost as varied should be the manner of pi 
nouncing them. In these, however, and in many other circumstance 
whereon the beauty of reading and ^Making chiefly depends, the ~~ 
port of the subject, the nature of the audience, and the place 
speaker occupies, must all be judiciously considered, in order properl] 
to regulate his pronunciation and delivery. 



General Rules and Observations on Reading and 

RecikUion, 



[ 



1. 61VS the letters their proper sounds. 

3* Pronounce tbe vowels a, e, t, o, «, clearly, giving to each its pn^ 
per quantity. 

3. The liquids i, m, », r, should be pronounced with a considerable 
degree of force. 

4. Distinguish every accented letter or syllable by a peculiar stress of 
the voice. 

5. Bead audibly and distinctly, with a degree of deliberation suited to 
the subject. 

6. Pause at the points a suflldent length of time ; but not so long aa 
to break that connexion which one part of a sentence has with an- 
other. 

7. Tbe meaning of a sentence is often considerably elucidated by 
pausing where none of tbe usual marks could properly be inserted. 

S. Give every sentence, and member at a sentence, that inflection of 
voice, which tends to improve either the sound, or the sense. 
9« Monotones, jodiciously. introduced, have a wonderful effect in di> 
versifying delivery. 

10. Every emphatical word must be marked with a force corresponding 
with the importance of the subject. 

n. At the beginning of a subject or discourse, the pitch of the voice 
should, in general, be low : — ^to this rule, however, there are some 
exceptions in poetry, and even in prose. 

IS. As the Speaker proceeds, the tones of his voice should swells and 
bis animation increase with the increasing importance of his subject. 

13. At the commencement of a new paragraph, division, or sub-divi« 
sion of a discourse, the voice may be lowered, and again allowed 
gradually to swell. 

li. The tones of the voice must, in every instance, be regulated entire* 
ly by the nature of the subject. 

i5. In recitation, the speaker must adopt those tones, looks, and ges- 
tures, which are moit agreeable to the nature of whatever he de- 
livers :— be must * ' suit the action to the word, and the word to the 
** action ;" always remembering, that '* rightiy to seem, is tran- 
«• siently to be." 



A KET TO THE SOUNDS. 



VOWELS.* 
1. The Nwie S&Mds. 

Long, i e I 5 8 
Shorty k tt S d k 



i fite* nide, f gme* 

i kow, mete, a i e rfe 

I mlne» time* wloe* 

5 looe, t&ne, bSne^ 

t miM» fume* tiliM» 



8MOBT. 

k Mokte, prelkte, pirkte. 

e elepte, elate, elecU 

X Mleft,-SdeeU Ueidl|;. 

6 kb€gr» kbiige, kmit* 

k knite, knitedlly, ktiitio|i* 



1 The Shut Soundi. 

Short, a e i o u 

1 man, than, scan, 

e then, ten, when, 

i limn, thin, brim, 

o not, shot, blot, 

u 8um,thuiDb,cnimb. 



3. Occadonal Sounds^ 



A <k 



Long, k 

Short, k A ii and 9 



I.OMO* 

k bkr. Tar, sckr. 
A WA 11, wird.wjtrn. 
(i r&de, rkle, rkth. 



k ambkr, cnmk&b iob&r. 



8aOB,T* 

k pkM, dtot, mkrt* 
A wAnt, wAe, wAn* 
tt pkll. USih» fkU. 



* Lnin - and CmcmtfxnnBt a mark the /ong* and Dots • and BjuitM^ 
the «Aort qaantity of the aawte sounds, 

Injtkd V and y sound as in »c, yc-^^Om and oy sound M in now* olc^* 



CONSONANTS. 

g M always hard (eg), m ttM«.go, give, gone. 

8 M aiwaya tikarp (ess), <w tit so, such, son. 

X tt aimay9 sharp (etcs), aa tit—ox, fox, box. 

th Jla(, unmarked, iw t»*-this, though, thinei 

f^ dbrp* marked, at ii»-»theme, thought, tikom* 

Jig aimay Wfmdy oe ta— ring, bring, string* 



equavalMit to French 
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INlTIAt HtmtDS. 
TABLE OF INITIAL SOUNDS. 



— <li>|jl3p« 



\-ifre — pri soul' 



INITIAL SODNDS." 

I. ax, at the beginniDg of wordii. teniiuU 1 in au'burn, nue'lion, ■uc'- 
tioDUj, au'djble, au'dlblj. au'dlrnce. Hu'dii. au'ditor. aii'dilorj, au'- 
dilrsM, au'ger. aughl, aug'ment. (•oun), au'gur.-t- au'gury, au'ttust, 
<■.), aollc. Ac (avrioiiiuj. li'ii)Buciu>nter',aiiila'ciuua, audac^ity, 
augment' (i>n*). augment a 'lion, august', (odj) aiirt'lia, aurit/ula, 






yun/ra. 



1 chalcog'raph]>, chaiyb'tate, eham, chame'leiia, Kha'of, 

cbaot'irk, char'acler, ctiaiacleiHs'tick, char'acteriu, chatni, chil'iad, 

cbiliaed'ron, chime 'ra, chimei'icdl, chiiner'icall]', chirog'tapbtr, 

chirog'raph;, chir'omaiicy, chirur'geon.chirur'gicnl, chloro'itis, cboir, 

cbol'er. chol'ericli, cho'ral, chord, cbor'iBlei, chorog'raphj', cho'rui, 

ebtiafli, cbris'len, chria'leiidam, chria'tening, cbris'tian, chriatian'. 

tt;, cbrlM'ianiie, chria'tmu, chramat'ic, ehnin'ical, chTon'ick, 

■4iFi«l,>l(, cbTon'ogrUD, chronological, chronol'ogf, chrya'alli, 

lite, chjla'ceouf, chjrie, cbjm'ical, cbjni'ut, chjmlsirjr— 

, klrt, or cbirt t al. ■■ Ue btptmiag of matt other mdt. 

Eh. a* in chance, charge, &c — in a fern wordt, hum of whtiii 

ctd fnm liU Frtnck, lAc ch tmaidt ah, at in chicane', cbei- 

bc. 

. (. Bcr-liuiD, ia clrcuTTBTn'Menl, rircumam'bulaie, eir'cum- 
ircumcUi'nn, lirciimduct', circum'lercDce. circumreren'tor, 
iBrx, circum'Buenl, drcum'BuouB, circumruai.'', ice. 
I. kb-op, n eiF-op'eraie. co-opera'lion, ro-op'eralive, co-op'er- 
o-upu'ilon, iet-or, i. kj^-ir, in) co-or'dinaie, co-or'dinaleljf 



i. dii. I. dii. in diaabil'ity, diHiidvari'lage, diiuffcc'tiun, diaagree', dii- 
■Mow', diadpprar', disapproVE'. disavow', dihcard', diiclose', &c. 

6. dii, I. d'Z, tn di»B'bJe, disarm', diADE'tec, dlsHE'lmUB, diiband', dii- 
bark', dlBbench', diabrancb', disbur'den, disburse', disbune'meiil, 



* ThcMt word" may aerie as uaeTul eiereiaea, not onlj in enioepg, 
but also in or(Aogra;i*jr — For Ihia purpose a portion of them may be 
priinounced and spelled by the pupil each d«j, or aa often >« the 
Teacher may (bink proper. 

-)■ Partici|iles have the accent on the same liable, ai the verba fhnn 
which ihey are derived t thus the verb (o in'ttreil haa the accent on the 
llriit ayllable, the participleaiVCeTeiiisg, in'tertntd, derived from ilt 

tw*e tk« accent on the urae lylUble, 
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fiseen', diacmi'ible, discen/ing, diaoero'iiMiit, di•dain^ Ac {M^ 
before «L sounds de tm) dishev'elled* dUpread^ {ditme^ •. dim ) 
7. M«i.ew each, eafger, eaVerly, ea'gernem, ea'gle>«yed, ca'^lef* 
car, earless, ear'-ring, eai'shot, Ac (e«r<« t. eri, •»> earl, earKdom* 
eu^liness, ear^y, earn, ear^nest, ear'neiUy, earth, earth'en, carUi^- 
Img, earth'ly, earth'qiiake, earthly. 
& ex, ». egs, tit cxitcerba^tion, exacts exactly, exaction, «xact^i€it» 
, eug'gerate, exa«cgera'tion, exa^^^Ute, exalt', exalta'tion, Ac. <ejr, 
ta ike hegtHming tf ahumt oQ other «N>nb, Mtmnda ex) ex^ceUence, as* 
cef/tion, exclaim', excommu'oicate, excur'sion, exhala'tion, Ac 
& A is silent m heir, heirless, heir'less, heir'»hip, herb, herh'age, 
berl/y, hon'eat, hon'estly, hon'esty, hon'orary, hon'our, hon'uur* 
Able, hon'ourably, hoa'pital, hos'tler, hour, hour'f'lasa, hour'ly* 
buoi'ble, hum'ble-moutbed, hum'bles, hum'bled, hum'bly, htt'mor- 
ist, hu'morous, hu'morously, hu'mour. 
10. «r, t. ir ta orb, orb'ed or'bit, or'chard, or'chestre, of'deal, or'* 
der, or'derless, or'derly, or'dinable, or'dinal, or'dinance, or'dinaiy, 
or'diDate, &c. (or. «. 5r, ta) orien'ul, original orig'iDaUy, orig'- 
buiiy, originate, orac'utar, orac'ulous, oran'gery, ora'tion, (or, t. 
or, ta) or'acle. or'ange, or'ator, orato'rla), orator'Jcal, oi^atory, or- 
ba'tkni, orbic'ular, orches'tra, ordain', ordina'tion, &c. (er, a. 5r ta) 
o'nd, ore, o'rient. 
n. pk^ t. f, ta pha'eton, pha'lanx, or phal'anx* p^aB'taaoa, phan'toiii» 
pbar'macy, pha'ros, pha'sis, phenom'enon, phi'al, philan'thropy^ 
pbilip'piGic, philol'ogy, phil'omel, philos'ophy, phil'ter, phlebot'. 
omy, phos'phorus, phrase, phyi^'tck, physiol'ogy, phytol'ogy, &0k 
fAiAutclr, «w tis'-ik, pMtkiais^ «• thl'-sis. 
12. prt^ «. pre, ta preach.* preaeh'er, preach'ment, pre'cept, pre'dtf » 
. pre'dia], pre'fect, pre'fix, (a- )» pre'mier, pre'mium, pre'science, pre'- 
ficient, pre'script, pre'tor, pre'vious, pre'viously. {preamble^ a. 
. pri'ambi, or prcam'bl.— ^rrectncc, «. pre'.singkt* or pri-singkt'.— >pey, 
t. pia.-.pre is shut ta) preb'end, preb'endary, preceda'neous, prec^^ 
^nt, inrec'ipice, pred'atory, pred'ecessor, pred'icable, &c. {pre» 
Mge, t. pres'-«ij, or pre -!«k)'.—ia most ocAer woriU the prt t. pre.)— 
preca'rious, precefSt', pncup'tive, precip'itate, precise', preclude'^ 
precoDceit', predestina'rian, predict', predispoae', predom'inaiit|- 
pre-establish, prefer', &c. 
1^ |w, 9. s, tn psalm, psal'mist,. psal'mody, psalmog'raphy, psal'ter, 
psid'tery, pseu'do,. pseudeg'raphy, pseu'dology, pshaw, psy'che, 
p^chol'ogy, psychom'achy, psy'chomancy.— -jil, •• t, in ptisan', 
ptj'alisni, ptylo'sis, ptys'magogue. 
1^ se, «, se, tn sea, sea'beat, sea'born, sea-boy, scacalf, sea'chart, 
(•ea, f . se, ta «U its other compounds) seai, seal'in^rwax, seam, seam'- 
less, sear, sear'cloth, sea'son, sea'sonable, sea'sonahly, sea'soningt 
■eat, sea'ward, se'cant, se'crecy, se'cret, se'cretly, &c. 
1& <e, 9. se, in secede', sec^si'on, seclude', seclu'sion, secrete', secre'* 
two, secre'tory, secure', secure'Iy, secur'ity, sedan', sedate', se- 
dately, sedate'ness, sediti'on, sediti'ous, aeduco'r seduce'ment, aa- 
dudbie, Ac («er, a. aiur, ta ser'geant.— ««», t. ti$^ 
eemer^ a. so'Sr, tme who tw«a o neeiU. 
umer^ e. su'Sr, aa officer who servee up t^Jhtut* 
timer ^ a. ahir, a pauagejor waUr. 
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in nuti oHter mmrdt the tin se «> «A«l or joined to the next tetter'-'^ 
thve-^we&ond^ Be&rttatjj BeA'nlouSf stVAom, wm'bltmce^ sensa'tioDy 
Ber^mdn, ■er'vitude, wt^lement, ^. 
10, «tjf, 9* flkyi, in sky, sky'ey, sky^colonr, *ky«coloaTed, sky'dyed, 
■ky'ed, sky'ish, sky'laric, sky'lig^t, sky'rocket. {kind, a. kyTnd, <n> 
kind, kind'iy. kind'ness, unkind% unkindly, unkind'ness, gav'«l- 
Uad, manklnd^,^ wom'^ankind, humankind', kine. 

17. 4U. 9. sii. Ml supine' i^-)* supinely, supine^neas, suprem'acy, su- 
)n:eme% sapreme^iy, (*«, g, *•«, in) su'pine (n ) 

18. tup9r^ 9, sliper, in superabundance, superadd', superan'nuate, 
super I/, supercar'go, soperoeleiB'tial, superciKiou^, ftuperem'inenty 

- taperer'ogflrte, superex<ceHe«it, superfici'es, superfine^, super'fluous^ 
vuperintend', superioi^tty, supe'rior, super'Iative, supemat'ural, 
BUpernu'oieraTy, superscrrp'tion, superstiti'ous, superven'tion. su* 
pervi'sor, &c. (super^ t, super, in) su'perable, su'perfice, su'perflux. ^ 

10. lA, *. eft, in thane, thank, thank'ful, thank'less, thanks'giving, 
tbatoh, thatch'er, thaw, the'atre, theft, theoc'racy, theod'olite, 
theelo'giaa, ^e'ory, thermom'eter, the'sis, &c. (tk, t, th, in) thence, 
thence'forth, thencefei'^ward, there, there'about, thereby', thith'er^ 
ihitb'eita, thlch'erwatx], though, (jthi^t, ». titn.) 

20* tkr^ 9, t^r, 4m thrall, thral'dom, thrap'ple, thrash, thrash'er, thra- 
son'ical, thread, thread'bare, threat, threat'en, three, three'fold» 
threw, chrice, thrift, thrill, thrive, throat, throb, throe, &c. 

21. trane^ 9. trane, in transact', transcend', transcribe', trans^ure, 
transfuse', transit, transiti'on, translate', transmit'', transpire', trans* 
-verse's &c. IrcMUtf #• tran'-she, in) tran'sient, tran'siently, tran'« 
sientness. 

Sf. ««, ff. -un, in unal'terabie, unbound', uncer'tain, unconcern', un« 
^auBt'ed, undireot'ed, une'qual, unezplor'ed, unfor'tunate, ungen'- 
«rous, utfbap'py, &c. u, g. fi, b^fbre n, in) u'nicorn, u'niform, 
ix'fitfornily, u'nion, u'nison, u'nit, u'nity, u'niverse. (v. «. u, be* 

^fire n, tn) unanim'ity, unen'innous, unifor'niity, unite', unit'edly^ 
untti'oB, univer'sftl, universal'ity, univer'sally, univer'sity, uniV^- 
«ca1. («#tc, 8> ungk, in) un'cl^, unction, unc'tuous. (ungitent^ «. 
ung'gwent.) 

23. Xt in vorde from "Oie Greek, where it ie imtiaif is ohtags proneuncef 
like z, Mu«— xerocollyr'ium, xero'des, seEomiVum, xeroph'agy, 
xerop'hthalmy, xerc/tes, xiph^aa, xiphoi^es, xylobai'saininn, xys'ter. 
In pr9per names <alto x sounds e t^ten heginning ^ wordcr syUeMes 
SAict— Xan'the, Xan'iho, Xan'thne, Xan^ticles, Xantip'pe, Xantip'. 
pus, Xenag'oras, Xenar'chus, XeaCares, Xen'^us, Xent'sdea. 
Xenode'a, Xen'oeies, Xsnoeli'des, X«noc'rates, Xenod'amus, 
Xenodo'rtM, SCenoph'afies, Xeif^ephoa, Xena^ontl'us, Xenc'^t* 
;Xcu^Xflt» Xv^us, Xy'^ohufi. Xym'ias, Xynoicfa'iay iWi 
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TABLE OF TERMINATIOKAL SOUNDS. 



1 

2 


•e 




ik 


30 




)3i 


•wa 


•oonds 


own 


d 


.1. 


t 


31 


re 


«. 


Sr 


60 


ear 


«^ 


ir 


3 


td 


.1.. 


d 


32 


tae 


.. 


lis 


61 


«r 


«M 


«r 


4 


td 


.... 


ed 


33 


cimU 


— 


shaat 


62 


or 


«-i« 


ur 


5 


aid 


»« 


old 


34 


hue 


..• 


lilt 


63 


our 


.. 


ur 


6 


md 


.. 


Ind 


35 


U€ 


«• 




64 


o«« 


— 


to 


7 


e 


wm^ 


• 

e 


36 


ive 


mmm 


iv 


65 


OM 


«. 


U9 


8 


ibe 


... 


lb 


37 


g 


m^ 




66 


ceoaa 


— 


shus 


dice 


i-i. 


is 


38 


•»ir 


-M 


ing 


67 


iom9 j* 


eoaa 


t. yus 


10, once 


-. 


ans 


39 


»«ff»"ff— 


ingin 


68 


cioM^ 


■ «ci<»iu a. shua \ 


llMce 


_ 


ens 


40 


«v 


— 


ong 


69 


riova 


sounds 


shus 


l^Mcaee 


.« 


sens 


41 


ougk 


— 


b 


70 


UOU9 


.M 


hU8 


13 dm» 


.» 


dus 


42 


u 


«- 


th 


71 


eai 


^mm 


it 


14, iile 


_ 


Id 


43 


cial 


-.» 


thai 


72 


et 


•■^ » 


kt 


15, {wis 


.M 


ISd 


44 


timi 


.. 


ahal 


73 


ight 


— « 


It 


16 et 


.. 


e 


45 


ful 


— 


m 


74 


eight 


— 


at 


Huge 


w^ 


iy 


46 


form 


« 


firm 


75aaff*« 


— 


At 


ISIrfge 


^ 


■ 

J 


47 


ea 


..i 


n 


76; ougkt 


.. 


At 


19ia»ge 


-i^ 


^i 


48 


9teH 


— * 


•n 


77 Mcent 


— 


sent 


20* a^ 


.i. 


abl 


49 


ain 


^m 


an 


78 


OID 


«• 


b 


21 


ibU 


•. 


ebl 


50 


am 


mm^ 


in 


?9 


«Jf 


... 


a 


22 


vMe 


«» 


Ubl 


51 


ion 


~- 


yun 


80 


/y 


... 


fi- 


23 


Uc 


.^ 


il 


52 


sion 


— 


zbun 


81 


'y 


... 


le 


2^ 


•Oe 


^^ 


8l 


53 


aion 


— 


shun 


82 
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... 


able 


25 


•MM 


_ 


sum 


51 


aaion 


m^ 


shun 


83 i% 


— 


eble 


26 


nume 


.. 


sum 


65 


ttOA 


— 


shun 


84% 


m^ 


ile 


27 


me 


.^ 


in 


36 


tiom 


— 


tyun 


85 iety 


mmm 


lete 


28 


tre 


... 


It 


57 


xion 


— 


shun 


86 try 


•.« 


ete 


29 


none 


— 


xh'ur 


58 


8on 


— 


zn 


87|o»tty 
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TER>IINATIONAL SOUNDS. 

1- ic, at die end of wordi^ aounda ik, in cub'ic, somnific, sudorific, 
xnag'ic, log'ic, public, angel'ic, academ'ic, astronom'ic, pan'ic, tyran'» 
nic, fab'ric, rhet'oric, emphat'ic, arc'tic, poetic, critic, eclip'tic, 
ela&'Uc, domes'tic, &c. 

2« d it pronounced Uke t wAea the ed ie preceded hy f, k, p, s, sh, ch, 
er any tkarp eonaonant, tA««, ingraff'ed, quafi^ed, cuff'ed, puff'ed, 
ingulfed; creak'ed, cloak'ed, track'ed, ran'sacked, attack'ed, deck'» 
edf belp'ed, decamp'ed, cramp'ed, jump'ed, trump'ed, deveroped, 
depress'ed, oppresb'ed, confesi>'ed, profess'ed, blesb'ed, wit'nessed, 
abash'ed, refresh'ed, established, pub'lished, englished, famished, 
impeach'ed, encroach'ed, detach'ed, stretch'ed, enrich'ed, branch'ed, 
&C. {jUewed^ when an adjective^ i«, in graxte subjects^ pronounced tA 
two syUabUnf th us a bless'ed reward.) The ed m pronounced as a 
diatuut sytlabk in learn'-ed, curs'-ed, wing'ed, toAen adjectivea. The 
ed ta aged always make* a distinct ^llable^ as an ag'-ed man ; hut 
when this word is compHmnded with another, the ed does not form a 
fporuu tyUahie% as a full*agM horse— >7Ae ed is pronrnmced as • 
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SS TCmitfVATIDVAX. «oiTinit. 

duHnci syllable in thtfoUowing «diMrit, though it m ooniracted in the * 
participial atfjeetives from which they are ,^»niiecl.-— for'cedly, enfor'- 
cedly, umf«iKedly, deform'edlyy feign'adly, iiiifeigii'<ed]y, design'^ 
«dly« reaigD'£dly« rfistrain'edly* re^'edly, uncoocern'edlyy undis* 
cern'edly, fyrepar^edly, assux'edly, advis'edly, compos'edly, disper'* 
•edly, diAi'sedly, confu'sedly, tmpereeiv'edly, resolv'edly, deser'- 
vedly» imdesei/vedly, reser'vedly, unreser^vedly, avow'edly, per- 
plex'edly, fix'edly, amaz'edly, fork'edly. The participial termina^ 
Hon ed mast never he pronennced as a distinct syllable, rtnUss preceded 
Ay d or t, except in the language of Scripture* 
% in edf a "verbtd terminationt the e is not sounded^ and the d is joined 
to the preceding syUabU, in mov'cd, . prov'ed, approv'ed; disapprov^- 
edy improv'ed, believ'ed, disbeliev'ed, imbib'ed, inscrib'ed, trans- 
crit/ed, oblig'ed, disoblig'ed, engag^ed, incag'ed, convey'ed, sur* 
vey'ed, &c. 
4. e^/orms a separate syttahle when preceded by dor t^ in cominend''ed, 
recommend'ed, monld'ed, fold'ed, disband'ed, command^ed, expand'- 
ed, brand'ed, avoid'ed, bathed, animated, abstracfed, affect'ed, lim'- 
tted, depotr'ited, revolf'ed, anoint'ed, Ac. 
$ dd, 8. qlidf in bold, cold, scold, fold, blind^fold, bi'fold, infold^ un- 
fold', gold, hold, behold') withhold', inhold', uphold'. Bold, told, re- 
told', untold', miftold', wold, {old, «. bid) three'fold, nmn'ifold, pin'- 
fdd, mar'igold, free'hold, house'hold, tbresh'old, cop'yhold. {bid, «. 
iild, in scaffold.) 
0. indt s. Ind, tn bind, find, hind, behind', kind, gav'elkind, mankind^ 
wom'ankind, humankind', unkind', blind, pur'blind, mind, remind', 
rind, grind, wind (v.), unwinds {ind, s, ind, in) abscind', rescind', 
prescind', discind', interscind', diffind', tam'arind, tind, whirlwind, 
wind, or wind, (n.) 
7. efyud, s. e, t» ae'me, anem'one, dias'tole, epit'ome, extem'pore, 
leHhe, nepen'the, parago'ge, sim'ile, u'tile, dul'ce, apps'trophe, antis'« 
trophe, hyper'bole, syn'cope, syn'drome, synec'd^he, tem'pore, 
nys'tole, ^rem'unire, enal'lage, hypal'lage. 
S. ibe, s, lb, tn imbil)e', gibe, kibe, bribe, scribe, ascribe', misascribe' 
subscribe', describe', rescribe', prescribe', circumscribe', transcribe', 
inscribe', proscribe', superscribe', interscribe', tribe. 

9. tee, s. is, in ad'dice, jaun'dice, bod'ice, cow'ardice, prej'udice, 
ben'efice, ven'eflce, office, ed'ifice, lan'ifice, or'ifice, pont'ifice, art'- 
ifice, su'perfice, &c. (tee, s. Is, tn) ice, bice, dice, splice, slice, mice, 
nice, spice, bespice', rice, grice, thrice, price, trice, entice', vice, 
advice', device's twice, (tee, «. is, tn) tice, cock'atrice. (tee, s. Iz, 

. <n) suffice', sice, {ice\ s. iz, tn) sac'rifice. (tee, s, es, tn) police', 
caprice', (otce, s. oys, in) choice, rejoice', voice, jn'voice, outvoice'. 
-^laicet s. pl%s — juice, s, jds— -ver^'utce, «. ver'jtts — tluice, s, slus. 

10. ance, s. ans, tn disturb'ance, guid'ance, attend'ance, abund'ance, 
bal'ance, appear'ance, remem'brance, fht'grance, en'trance (n.), &c. 
ance, accenteif, or in monosyUabUs, s. Uns, tn) bechance', perchance', 
mischance', enhance', askance', elance', romance', finance', &c. dance, 
chance, lance, glance, prance, trance. 

11. imce, s, ens, tn in'nocence, acquies'cence, ca'dence, coii'fidence, de- 
pend'ence, pru'dence, de6ci'ence, effici'ence,in8uffici'ence,sci'ence,&c. 

12. «cence, «. sens, tn connas'cence, crubes'cence, turges'cence, quies'- 
cence, coales'cence, invales'cence, convales'cence, adoies'cence, &c. 
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U. ibce, ti die, •» tradace'* abduoe^, obduce', tubduM^, cdncci', dedoc^, 
fedwe', sedttoc^, imdooe^, superinduce', oooduce', reproduce', intio* 
doee', produce' («.) <«o0» «. te) t'li tAe imim prod'uee. 
14 «fc, i; id, •« bide, abide', decide', incide', coincide', difllde', confide'^ 
Jtjie, dude, elide', glide, collide', slide, dec. iide^ •• Id, m) de'ieide, 
legldde^ stil'licide, faooi'icide, tjrah'nicide, Uf/idde, sororicide, 
pu'ridde, maericide, fraft'iicide, ▼at'icide, infan'ticide, su'icide, duu 
l^ hide, «. lid, tit acclude', rechide', preclude'; aeclude', include', con* 
dude', iaterdude', exclude', elude', prelpde' («.)«Uu^, iliude', coU 

I hide'. (liMfe, «. rad, ta) prel'ude, in'terlude. 

I 16. ce, «. e, M bee, fee, refugee', kee, lee, tee, glee, appellee', aesig* 
fice', knee^ epopee', decree', free, agree', dimgree', degree', three» 

I tree, see, fiicaaec!', foresee', oversee', lessee', /usee', legatee', guaran* 

I tccf, &C. (ee, •• e, ta) coffee, feoffee, ap'ogee, tn/chee, 8pon'dee» 

i prith'ee, ju'bilee, pedigree, commit'tee, lev'ee. 
17> sgc, «. aj, in cab'bage, herb'age, ad'age, bond'age, cord'age, ym,'» 
Mii^, piKlage, assera'blage, dam'age, im'age, man'age, apin'nage, 
pat'ronage, &£. <«ge, «. ij, ts) age, cage, incage', gage, engage', 
pre-engage', disengage', page, tfdepage, rage, sage, presage' (».) 
«tsge, assuage', wage. {iagCf t. ij, ta) car'riage, miBcar'riage, mai:'- 



18> d^ «. j, m tnidge, grudge, judge, budge, lodge, par'tridge, abridged, 

Hc^, wedge, knowVedge, sledge, pledge, fledge, hedge, &e. 
19. ar;g«, s. iuj, ta barge, charge, r ec h a rge^, overcharge', eurcharge't 

discharge', large, enlarge', ovoiaiige'. (arge, «. Ibj, in) lich'arge. 
20> aMe, «. a-bl, ta ap'pKeable, fbr'midable, com'mendable, peace'abley 

egrcc^able, per'ishable, so'ciable, nu^nifiabie, a'miable, pifiable, 

&e. (oUe, s. abl, ta al^e, la'ble, gsfble, ena'ble, unalrte, sa'ble, 

^isalile, ta'Me, sta^e, instable, unsta'Me. 
21. tUe, «. e-bi, ta evin'ciUe, invin'cible, doelble, fore'ible, Iras'cible, 

dedoc'ible, cred'ible, exten'dible, an'diUe, leg'ible, Ac (tftfe, s. Ibl, 

ia bi^le.— otUe, •. oy.bl, ta foi'Me.) 
ti- «ife, •• li*b], ta sfrf'uble, res'oluUe, irres'okible, insoKuble, dis'sol- 

nUe, indisi'soiubie, voFuble. (oaUe, «. ubi, ia) double, redouble, 

eemldeuble, trouble. 
fS> tfe, «. il, tn (labile, nn'bile, fae'ile, croc'odile, doc'ile, ag'ile, ju'- 

veinle, feliriie, pu'erile, ▼i'rile, tea'aile, asis'sile, ftc. (tie, t. il, in) 

ree'oncile, e'dfle, charn'omile, se'aile, in'fantiie, pan'ttle, gen'tile, 

pea'tiie, tura'stiie, ex'ile (a.) (tfe, sw II, ta) ile, bile, file, defile', 

wfafle, awhHe', sonie'while, erewhBe', otfa'erwhiie, mile, smile, pile, 
• compile', tiie, stile, vile, revile', guile, beguUe', wile, exile' (v.) 

(i/e, «. il, or el, in) inhabile', imbecile', profile', die, a, el, ta) mobile'* 

— ^, «. ele, tit sim'He, u'tHe ; when utile it tued tu an adjeeiivet U 

it prmuntnced in two tyKaMev, arttA tke accent on thefirtU 
H ttie, t. s), mcas'tle, fore'castle, nes'tle, tres'tle, wres'tle, this'tle, 

whis'tle, epis'tle, bris'tle, gtis'tle, joe'tle, pos'tle, thros'tle, bus'tle, 
- jus'tle, nus'tle, rus^tle, (sCfe, «. stl, tit pe8'tle> 
25w aomef a. sum, ta some, glad'some, wfacrfe'some, long'some, dark'- 

sorae, irk'some, toifsome, bur'denseme, light'some, &c. 
K. tvflie, «. sara, tn absume','desume', consiune', assume', reassume'. 

(smif, 9. sum, tn) resume' and presume'. 
1B7. tae, #. itN^ta sab'ine, med'icine, fes'tudne, smarag'dine, imag'ine, 

en'gnie, myn^hine, amaraa'thine, terebiii'ihine,liyacin'thine, &«. 
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iinct B, Kn, tn) cftn'nabine, car^abine, wood'bine»col\unblne, jae^obine, 
. car'bine, &c. (tne, s. In, tn) coipbine', vic'ine, calcine', saline^, de- 
cline^ recline', incline', disincline', underline', interline', undermine', 
countermine', canihe', repine', opine', supine' (<u(;.) divine', provine'.. 
(tne^ «. In, in monotyUabUt and word* compounded <yf^, or derived Jrorm 
them) wine, swine, twine, uhtwine', intertwine', nine, pine, sine* 
sjirine, sbitie, moon'shine, outshine', fine, define', refine', &c 
iine^ t, en, tn) fascine', gabardine', haberdine', sordine', machine'^ 
chioppine', tambarine', marine', ultramarine, submarine', trans- 
marine', tabourine', quarantine', colbertine', routine', magazine'* 
{essoinee 9, essoyn'.) 

28. ire s, Ir, tn ire, dire, fire, hire, mire, admire', bemire', quag^mire* 
spire, aspire', respire', transpire', inspire', conspire', perspire', &c. 
{ire^ 9. ir, tn) wild'fire, bon'fire, pis'mire, em'pire, um'pire, ac'rospire, 
grand'sire. (tVf, #. ir, tn) cam'phire, sam'phire, sapph'ire. eafHre^ 
s, sStft^r-'^eolitaire'f 9. sol-e-tar'— -«Atre, «. shIr or ehw-^-conge'd^tlirtf^ 
B, kon-je-de-ler'— €«carg-atoir£', «. es-kar-ga>twiLr'-»«cricl(»r«' «. skrtt- 
toi-'. 

29. ««r«, <• £hur, sn pleas'ure, displeas'ure, meas'ure, outmeas'ure* 
treas'ure, intreas'ure, incis'ure, expo'sure. (««ur«, «. shiir, tn> 
Dtess'ure, impress'ure, sciss'ure, fiss'ure, contrafiss'ure, commiss'ure. 
(fttre, 9* zhttr, tA) ra'sure, lei'sure, clo'sure, endo'sure, disclo'sure, 
compo'sure, discompo'sure, dispo'sure, clau'sure. {jture^ #. sh&r, sn) 
cen'sure, ten'sure, ton'sure, eoropress'ure, coun'terpressure, exprefw'- 
ure. ijniret «. sh&r, tn) ensure', unsure', assure'. 

30. ture^ 9, t'ur, tn ju'dtcature»du'plicature, fea'ture,crea'ture,1ig'ature» 
min'iature, abbre'viature, entab'iature, prel'ature, leg'islature, na'- 
ture, &c. ituref «. t&r, tn) mature', premature', immature'. 

31. rtf, preceded by a conjonant, «. Sr. in sa'bre, ver'tebre, fi'bre, 
om'bre, a'cre, wise'acre, mas'sacre, lu'cre, the'atre, amphithe^atre*, 
elec'tre, spec'tre, me'tre, A.C'^^arterref, #. p&rtar'. 

32. t«^, 9. i'z, tn crit'icibe, cir'cumcise, ex'ercise, ex'orcise, mer'chandiscy 
meth'odise, cat'echise, mon'archise, eter'nalise, nat'uralise, 8uu 
(f9et 9' Iz, in) demise', premise', surmise', presurmise', despise'^ 
rise, (v.) arise', sun'rise, reprise', &c. (tti;, 9. iz, tn) fran'chise, 
afiVan'chise, enfran'chise, disfran'chise, amor'tise. (tie, #. is in) 
prom'lse, break'promise, an'ise, tor'toise, trea'tise, prac'tise, diver'. 
tise, moi'ttse. (t<£, 9» is, tn) par'adise, impar'adise. Otft «• Is in> 
precise', rise (n.) concise'. ioi9e9 9. oyz, tn) noise, poise, e'quipoise, 
coun'terpoise, o'verpoise. (at#e, <. az, tn) chaise, fraise, praise, 
appraise', dispraise'.— 6n(t#e, «. br&z.— cAtftiaiMr*<^-/ritf , «. shev^b-da- « 
frez'. 

33> date, 9. sheat, tn gla'ciate, congla'ciate^ ema'ciate, depre'ciate, 
offi'ciate, pruvin'ciate, enun'ciate, annun'ciate, conso'ciate (v.j^ 
asso'ciate (v,j disso'ciate, cru'ciate, excru'ciate. {date, 9. 8b«it tn) 
conso'ciate (n.j, asso'ciate (n* or adj.j 

34. lutey #. lilt tn lute, salute', elute', flute, dilute'^ pollute', volute', 
</ute, 9 lilt, tn) ab'solute, res'olute, irres'olnte, dib'solute. 

85. ue i9 eilent in league^ colleague, plague, vague, intrigue', fatigue', 

harangue', tongue, ped'agogue, dem'agogue, syn'agogue, di'aiogue» 

cat'alogue, prol'ugue, rogue, &c. (ti«, #. U, tn) a'gue, ar'gue, 

-redai'gue, val'ue, underval'ue, overval'ue, av'enue, rev'enue, de* 

tin'ue, r«t'inue> contin'oe^ disconUn'ue, stat'ue^ vir'tiM* {ue^ 9* % in) 
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Mm, iae^ gine* Im^iie', mue, sue. (nr, «. Ii* «'»> mc* cukuIpim', true, 
UBtrae'. (we* «u &, •«) con'strue, miacun'strue, is»'ue, tias'iw. 

96L m^ c iv, u give, forgive', ol'ive, totlv«, outlhre'* eva'nvc, sua'aive, 
4isMit'«Te« •dhe'sive* dMri'tiive, repul'sive, expan'Mve, d»fen'MV«» 
appfdien'sive, pen'ave, &c. (tre, v. Iv, tn) five, hive, bceiiivet 
life^M^^, alive', slive« connive', rive, drive, overdrive', derive^ 
shrive, thrive, deprive', arrive', contrive!', strive, revive', eomdve't 
■npervive', •orvtve', wive (v. J* 

S7. g i^nte n m cAe Mnae ayUaUe if aHetU in impregn', cnnp«ign'« 
champaign', deraign', anaign', deign, indign', condign', feign, raigOt 
•Qv'erdga, for'eign, inter-reign', malign', henign', sign, Ac. 

^ ng, •• iog, m ama'xing, dy'ing, aay'ing, know'ing, ^ieserv'ingi 
hring, last'lng, v^t%ig, bleatSng, hearing, moum'ing, raorningt 
fl^pening, alarm' ing, change'ling* lord'ling, &c. 

^ "WPt «• ingin. » cling'ing, flinging, ring'ing, springing, string'. 
■g. wringing, aing'ing, sting'ing, winging, swing'ing, slinging. 



^ o^, «. ong, in thong, diph'thong, triph'thong, long, along', obloiig^ 
headiong, endiong, Ac (oirg, s. ung, m) tong, among', anoongst'. 

^^* ^Af a« o, m furioagh, bor'ough, head'borough, tMrd'horMigbt 
hciiiotOQgh, tbor'oogh. <««gA, a. S, s») dough, thoiigli, although'^ 
^'Hh* •» ow, t») bough, dough, a tkf; ^ougfa, slough, m deep 
*^; sough, (at^;*, a. of, ta) cough • hooping'-cough, ehin^MMghy 
cloQgh, on aytawawctf an wa%JU; trou^ (aagA, a. uf, tn>choi^^v 
iisugfa, a tmtH Mn ; enough', rough, tough. (Mig&, a. ok, an) lMngh# 
«hoQ^ lough— oa^ a ^ an through— oiifft, a. up, t* hyic'oough. 

*^ <Ai a. th, M death, heath, aheath (n.)^ breath, wreath (n.)^ paCh« 
*nith, breadth, fifth, length, strength, se'nith, herawith', theM» 
vitli'. wherewith', forthwith', Ac. (ift, aw Ch, an) sheath r«>>» «n. 
^lM»th', henenth^ uodemeath% seetfa fiKjf with, booth, tolimolht 
«»ooth, aooth T*-^, mouth fvk) 

^ «Mf, a. shal, tn sped'al, judici'al, benefid'al, oOd'al, artMd'al, au» 
P^fiei'sl, provin'cial, so'dal, commer'cisl, fidu'dal, Ac ididy #• 
ahitl, m) gla'cial, cru'ciaL 

^ ^ a; shal, an initi'al, aolaltti'a], snbetan'tial, circmnstmntial, cn- 
*l«oiial, providen'tial, praden'tial, Ac. Cftol, freosded ly a, aoanda 
^ ta) bes'tial, ceies'tial, auhoeles'tial, superodei^tiaL 

^M a. fttl, m dread'Ail, need'fid, handlftd, peaceild, graee^l, 
cha^geYU, veiige^l, revoagef ul, gnile'Ail, tune'lU, hopalfol, dba. 

^ fifnm, a. firm, an form, deform', icform', cflbrm', trfilann, Ica^ 
Conn, mul'tiform, inform', miainiRBrm', oonfonn', perform', traaa- 
£«&', flat'fo nn . /er si, a. firm, m uiiiform. 

*'• ca. a. n, an deaPco, * beech'ien, rough'eo, nsh'en, fresh'en, heath'en* 
laigtb'en, weak'en, tak'en, sick'en. Ace (an, t. an in aiaaiay ll i sMrt ) 
* fen, hen, then, when, ken, glen, men, pen, tren, wren, tan, wen { 
«iirfanetie&«anb m» twig'gen, kitch'en, hy'phcn, aiien, wooFiaii, 
t^en', ^ ■ tften and mf'ten^ a. oAi and soAi. 

^ lien, a. an, an has'ian, foaten, unfos'ten, chas'ten, Ua'ten, glii'tan, 
li a y t en , chris'tem <aten, a. stn, m bur's^nk 

^ sin aeeenled, ar tn a aMMoayOiMe, a. in, m ordain', diadainf, r^gate^ 



* Whan a vowel is not sounded in the verb, il St aUdnt glfo la ihc 
mkqplM doivid from iu 
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enchain', eomplain^ explain% doInain^ refrain', &c. ; twain, trwaSa, 
wain, vain, Btain, &c. iain, ». an, in) chil'blain, por'celain, mort^- 
main, (oin, a, en, in) again', againat'. 

IK), ain^ unaccented^ «. in, in vil'lain, chap'lain, cham'berlain, mur^rain, 
qua'train, chieftain, plan'tatn, quin'tain, foun't»in, moun'tain, &c« 
(atn, 9 an, in) cns'tellain cockt»ain and boaitwain are pronounced 
1cok'*8n and hot'- Mw'an, or bo' sn. 

41. ton, precedtd by ^ or n, acrented^ 9. yiin, <n battal'ion, vermiKion, 
pavil'ion, medal'iion, rebellion, bil'Iion, million, postil'ion, &c« 
compan'ion, min'ion, domin'ion, opin'ion, on'ion, &c« 

112. «ion. preceded by a, e, t\ o, 0r v, «. zhun, in occa'sion, eva'sioiif 
inva'sjon, persua'sion, dissiia'sion : adhe'sion, inhe'sion. cohe'sion, 
exe't$ion : dccisi'on, preci^i'on, incisi'on, co11isi'on» divisi'on, pro- 
visi'on : elfo'sion, displo'sion, expio'aion, ero'sion, arro'sion, corrc/- 
sion : fu'sion, diiTn'sion, infu'sion, confu'sioh, conclu'sion, &c. 

US. «tbn. preetded by any of the consonant*, «• shun, snimpnl'sion, com- 
pui'sion, expan'Hion, comprehen'sion,' dimen'sion, mer'sion, aver'- 
aion, in'cur''>ion, &c. 

M. #«ton, #. shnn, in passi'on, compassi'on. cessi'on, concessi'on, pro* 
feshi'on, egrevsi'on, pressi'on, sessi'on, possessi'on, &c. 

65, riott, «. .shun, in constitu'tion, solu'tion, elocu'tion, cau'tion, por'- 
tion, op'tion, percep^tton, atten'tion, contriti'on, additi'on, &c. 

*fi6. tion^ preceded by t^ or x, s. tyun, in ambus'tion, combus'tioiiy 
que-'tion, ronge^^'tion ; mix'tion, admix'tion, commix'tion, &c. 

67. xion^ 9 shun, in fli x'ion, complex'ion, annex'ion, connex^ion* pre- 
fix'ion, affix'ion, crucifix'ion, commix'ion, flux'ton, deflux'ion, a& 
jliix'ion, tfilux'ion. 

68. ton^ «. zn, in rea'son* trea'f^on, sea'son, deu'ison, ven'ison, foi'^on* 
poi'son, empoi'son, coun'terpoison, disinher'iHon, pris'on, impris'on» 
dam'son, crim'i«on. («on, #. zun. In) diapa'son, or'ai<ion, ben'isoo* 
advow'son. {9on^ t sun, in) son, grand'son, god'son, u'nison, capar'- 
ison, compar'iBon, («on, r sn, in) ma'son, gar'rison, par'son, per'son* 
len'son. itont 9. sftn, in) caisson'. 

69. oicfi, 9. own, in down, adown', upside-down', gown, lown, clown, 
renown', brown, Ac, (own, s oh, In) own, shown, blown, flown* 
high'flown, Icnown, unknown', grown, sown, disown', unsown'. 

60. ear^ #. er. In ear, dear, endear', fear, gear, hear, rehear', overhear^, 
shear, blear, clear, tear (n water )y &c. {ear, 9, ar. In) bear, bug'- 
bear, upbear', underbear', overbear', forbear'^ pear, tear (v. J, tear, 
(n. a rentj^ wear, swear, unswear', forswear', outswear'. {ear, 
$. ear, in) lin'ear, rectilin'ear, curvilita'earc 

61. er, 9. )^r, in am'ber, cham'ber, octo'ber, cum'ber, officer, offend'er, 
pretend'er, fin'ger, lin'ger, lexicog'rapher, geog'rapher, orthog'rapher, 
biog'rapher, historiog'rapher, cosmog'rapher, &c. (er, accented^ 
#• er, in) defer', refer', prefer', infer', misinfer', deter', &c. (eer, 
«. er, in) beer, deer, rain'deer, cheer, fleer, mountaineer', engineer', 
domineer', &c. ieer,-*. er, in chan'ticleer — e'er, #. ar, in) e'er, 
ne'er, whene'er, where'er', iier accented^ and in one 9yUable, #. er. 
In) pier, cashier', cavalier', chandelier', gondolier', carabinier', can- 
nonier', &c. 

68. or, #. ur. In amhass'ador, me'teor, an'chor, met'aphor, au'thor, 
ma'jor, se'nior, ju'nior, infe'rior, supe'rior, inte'rior, war'rior, sail'or, 
demean'our, mi'npr, ftc. (or, «. or» in) or, a'chor, i'chor* nor, Ba'por» 
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ftcte, fo'or, for, unlookedTor, unhoped'for* fte. (cr and oor» 
«. or n)lotti8 d^or', corndur'y door, bftt'iledoor, backMoor, trapdoor^, 
douli Vdoor, floor, ground'floor, thrashlngfloor. (oor, «. 4r» m) boort 

' BOOT, poor, iininoof',«-««rt «i tlr, m bUck'amoor.— «r, «. ir, m 
ahboi'. 

C3L Mr, «. ur, ni lanKmr, ta'bour, ar'bour, bai'bour, suc'cour, nn'cooTy 
^eo'dour^ ▼ig'our, vaKour, col'our, &C. (avr, • owr, in) our, Hoour, 
hour, flour, deflour', aour, devour', lour, «. ikr, ia) amour', par'- 
amour tour, contour'.— 44e verb to pour^ a. pfkr, p5r, er powr.^ 
/•ar, a. for.- j ftt » r, a. or, or ur.-^our, a. yur, m bebav'iour, sav'iour* 

M. an, «. i&s, m aisa, laito, class, glass, look'ing- glass, i'teing-glass, 
tin'giass, weath'ert>Ja88, bour'glasa, mass, amasa', pass, repass', aiir* 
pasb', brass, vani'brass, grass, spar'rowgrass, acur'vygrass. (aaa, 
a. ass, m) ca^^casa, cut'lass, com'pass, encom'pass, trva'pasa, haz'aaa, 
Sk/safraa, cuirmss', morass', can'vaaa ; bftss, a aiat, bass, ta wtude* 

^ sat, 0. us, m trcfnen'dous, stupen'dous, hid'eous, sponta'neous, 
pleB'teoua, ierra'queous, analogous, o'dious, atu'dious, pi'ous, va'- 
nous, jeal'ous, per'ilous, friv'ulous, cred'ulous, trem'uloiis, dec 

Mu ceoax, a. ahus, m faba'ceoua, herba'ceous, folia'oeoua, ccnria'ceouf, 
argiUa'cecMts, pomafceous, membrana'c«rou9« arena'ccous, &c. 

^. low and aoiia* pnotdtd ^ d, a. yus, in te'dious, perfid'ioua, fitfdd'- 
ioQs, insid'aoas, invid'ious, compen'dious, o'dious, mclo'dious, com- 

. mc/dioua, Alc hid'eous, lapi^^*ous.»-voiur, «. eu«i, nt stu'dious. 

i&ctoas and actb«ca« a. sbus, in eflica'cious, auda'cioua, saga'cious, 
&Ua'cious. tena'cious, pertina'dous, spa'cious, gra'cious, vora'ctouSf 
&c omniaci'oas, con'sdous, luscFous, &c. 

69. iww, a. sbus, ta oetenta'tious, vexa'tious, fac'tious, ambiti'oUs, 
propiti^ous, ficUti'ms, adventiti'oua, superstiti'ous, consdeu'tious, 
ttnten'tious, conten'tious, cap'tious, cau'tious, incau'tious, ftc. 

70. oat, «. uus, M conspic'uuu.s, innoc'uous, promift'cuous, assid'uoua, 
ai'dooua, ambig'uous, contig'uous, mellifluoips, super'fluous, in* 
gen'uoua, ftc (fnaau, a. kwus, ta) sil'iquous, multisii'uquoua, am- 
biKoquous, multii'oquoua. (vova, a. ttus, t») con'gruous, incon'* 
grwMts. 

71. car, a. et, m eat, beat, brow'beat, feat, defeat', heat, cheat, escheat', 
Meat, meat, neat, peat, repeat', dw. eaU^ a. et, w sweet'»neat.*- 
aai, a. et, tis threat, sweat. -^oAt, «. at, im great.— cor a. ^at, m 
ca'veat. — Aereoi', tAereai', wAerrot', «. her at', thar at', hwar at'. 

72. cC, a. kt, ta act, enact', compact', defect', infect', per'tect, deject', 
select^ • ai/pect, respect', inspect', pros'pect, &c. isi kaa tkt uane 
aoaad wken a U mddtd^ thug) acts, enacts, defects', infects', dej^^ts', 
lebpects', inspects', prua'pects, directs', &c. (tot, a. It, ta endict', 
aad indict'. 

73. ^Al, a. It, la dight, bedight', 6ght, bight, light, alight', blight, 
ddight', flight, eniight', moon'light, plight, &c (tgAt, a. it, ta) 
tvi^ht, mid'night, fort'night, birth'right, down'right (od;.), up'- 
light, foie'sight, in'sigfat, o'versight. weven'mgkt^ «. sen'nit.) 

74b e^jk. a. it, ta freight, weight, peu'iiy weight, troy '-weight, 
wdght'ily, welgbt'iness, weight'y, eight, eighi'een, eight'fold, eighth, 
eignt'acore, eightfy. (dgit, a. It, ta) height, sleight. 

IB. aa^ftl, a. It, ta aught, caught, baught, naught, fraught, ful'fraught* 
ittugkt, a. ift, ta) draught, rough'draught. 

76. wgktt a. it, m ought^ boi^^t) dear'-houghty fought, thought. 
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mcthoug^t', fore' thought, af 'ter- thought, mer'rynthmight^ nougbtf 
brought, wrought, hi^i/ wrought* inwrought\ unwrought% over- 
wrought', sought, besought', {uughi^ a. owt, in- drought.) 

77« «cen/, s, sent, tn scent, ascent', renas^cent, herben'cent, descent'^ 
quieu'cent, convalesj'cjent, evanes'cent, cres'cent, rxcres'cent, &c. 

T8. ow, ». b, tn el'bow, rnin'novv, mead'ow, shad'ow, overshad'ow, 
wid'ow, wind'ow, bow'-witidow, &c. <«w, «• 6, tn) bow {n.)^to 9koot 
arromaf invbow', show, ra'ree-show, foreshow', puf/petshow, low 
iadj» or akv ), blow, overflow' (v ), glow, slow, mow (i;.)» know, 
overthrow' (v.), stmw, sow, (».), tow, stow, bestow', &c. (ow, ♦. ow, 
•A) bow Cn» an act of reverence^ or «. to bendjt cow, endow', how, 
eome'how, low (v.j, to beUom; allow', disallow', naow (a), now, 
enow', brow, eye'brow, prow, sow («.), vow, avoV. 

lik toft tf. a, in bay, decay', alack'aday', noonfday, fay, gay, delay', 
velay', allay', inlay', play, display', &c. (o^, #. a m) mon^day, 
tues'day, wednes'day, thurs'day, fr i'day, sat'urday, sun'day, yes'ter- 
day, hey'-day, holy'day, note'gay, rouadKeley, fee. ■ * a y ^ e^ &«.— 
^fyay^t 9* ki. 

i^j&« a verbal ternUnatunif ■• fi, ift juff'tify, rec'tily, ptKrify, tes'tiiy, 
pac'tfy, cvu-'cify, not'ify,^ tesWy, for'tifjc, eal'efy, tu'mefy, bean'tify, 
sanc'tify, sig'nify, qua'iify, glo'rify, &c. fyt or JE, tn Ms pttrticipU§ 
of 0uok verbti hat the mme tound, thus), jus'tifyiag, jus'tided ; ree'ti- 
fying, rec'tified ; pu'rtfying, pu'rilie^ ic, (the tame sound of 6 pre* 
vaUt in the nouns derived rem suck verbs as Ukese Hgnijfying an «ctor, 
<&««). jus-'tifier, sec'tider, pu'rifier, &c. {but in nouns from these verbs 
signifying an act^ fi takes Me sound of fk^ thus) justidea'tion, purifica'- 
tion, lestiiiGa^tiont &c. {Ji has, the sound of fe also in such words'os) 
j-ustifica'tor, testidca'tor, &.c. ijy sounds f I, in the vtrbs defy and 
affy, a^ in the interjection iy<^'^Jy sounds fe, in the adjeotivts lea'fy, 
chaf'fy, draf'fy, puffy, shelf'y, gulf<y, turfy. 

01. ly^ unaccented^ «. le, m a^bly, prob'ably, af^fably, remark^ably, sea'- 
sonably, du'rably, suie^ably, Uatn'edly, sa'crediy, assui^edly, i'dly, 
friend^ly, time'iy, humane'ly, 4te. (/y, accented^ and in, monosgfUdUest 
s, II, in) supply', apply', comply', reply', ply, July', ally', fly, outfl/, 
rely'. 

82. a%, s. able, in prob'ably, am'icably, lavd'ably, peace'«bly, affably, 
va'riably, remark'abiy, confbrm'ably, rea'sohably, sea'sonably, com'- 
parably, ai'terably, tol'erably, &c. {the adverb a'bly^ s. able.) 

iS. «%, s» hblhy in invin'oibly, forc'ibly, cred'ibly, au'dibly, leg'iblf, 
intel'ligihly, infal'libly, ter'ribly, vis'ibly^ sea'sibly, pos'sibly^ plau'- 
aibly, compai^ibly, percep'tibly, oontcmp'tibly, cenvert'ibly, &c. 

84. Uy, s. ele, in read'ily, stead'ily, gaudfily, wo/^ilj, liick'ily, fam'ily 
hap'pily, pri'marily, or'dlnarily, Boritarily, voruntarily, satiafac'- 
torily, tran'sitorily, bus'ily, Ac.. ■ ■ % ,<*Tis, iitshlOy, sli'ly, wi'ly..-^ 
i(y, «. lie, in V\\y •m—aUy^ «. ale, in dai'ly, gai'ly. 

8d. iety, s. ietc, t» nullibi'ety, ubi'ety, soci'ety, medi'ety, nimifety, 
pi'ety, impl'ety, contrari'ety, vari'ety, ebri'ety, sobri'ety, insobrifety, 
notori'ety, propti'ety, impropri'ety, sati'ety, anxi'ety. iaiety^ s» ^t^ 
iii gai'ety.-^ o^ty^ s* oy-e-te, in moi'ety. 

86. ity, «. ft , in prob'ity, ascer'bity, sagac'ity, eapac'ity, felic'ity, du- 
plic'ity, veloc'ity, atroc'ity, valid'ity, rapid'ity, florid'ity, profun'ditf , 
de'ity, corpore'iiy, verbal'ity, frugal'ity, liberal'ity, plural'ity. Cntal'- 
ity,^ abilf ity, &c. (% «, iite, in) cit'y, pit'y.. 
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S7. mi^ iL ortte, t» Tcrtoftlty, morbcN^ity* carioslljr, •eoUoUos'Uy, 
gtudukMCity* animodty, tenebroe^ty, nomeroi'ity, gtneros'ity, 
lily, iiMiiwtroB'ity, mquos'tty, flatuot'ity, unctuos'ity, &c. 



Tile NATirss of Ieblamd should frequently pronounce the fol« 
lowiog words^ as they commonly giye them an improper 
aoimd. 

nOftttke tnd ff a ward, wUdi tke Iriak jpronoimce in two iyUohle$, mmt 

firm fmfy one. 

ana, ftrm; fcarm, charm, alann% disanii', wuim swarm, iperm« 
tttin, inisterm'y firm, alBrm', inarm^ confirm', uofirm', fonn, deform', 
nfonn't efform', *diilbrm', cu'biform, inform', mlanform', conform', 
pnfiirm', transform', plat'form, worm, glow' worm, turm ; born, com, 
scora, adorn', horn, shorn, thorn, lorn, morn, torn, worn, sworn, burn, 
adjoara', mourn, spurn, turn, return', overturn', &c. 

tan, at tkt emd of a wwrd^ siiwt aUo be fromtmnced in mu ^ttmUe* 

iMha, embalm', calm, becalm', realm, halm, shalm, pajin, psalm, 
qotim, elm, whelm, overwhelm', film, sea'holm. 

cy, m aoRosyBoUw, or when aceealerf, sovadt like ay in dsy, dr fi. 

obey', disobey', fey, hey, they, whey, grey, prey, trey, convey', 
PWe/, survey'.«»Aey, and 2^, «. ke, le. 

a, arcealierf, al lie end tfa •yOoMe, soaadt i, or like ay in day. 

n'diaace, ra'diant, ra'dius, ra'diate, pa'tron, ma'tron, commenta'tor, 
aliea, aftioiable, alienate, a'com, a'ga, a'gency, a'gent, a'gio, a'gue, 
*^ff^. pa'pacy, pa'pal, pa'pbt, pa'per, pa'gan, pa'god..-;^er, jMpo, 
«. fk'ther, papik', mammlk'* 



^f^kan « eoiuoiiaiU fiOamt tke vomei a t« tke tame ^UabUt and tke acoeiU 
tt on He coiuoiMiil, tke vemd a kat always its tkert toumd, aa m hat^ 



aiiKioe, man'age, man'dpate, man'ful, man^ner, manifold, man'sion, 
■uui'oal, hapless, hap'py, haz'ard, has'ardous, an'nals, an'noal, an'- 
>*tr, antedate, ao'them, ban'ish, ban'ner, bat'tle, ddam'itous, Ac. 

Tie Apktkoag ea lovadr e wkea tke vowel e tt aoomted, at in sea'son, 

. rea'son, &c 

sea, ssa'man, sea'port, sea'sonable, sea'soning, trea'son, trea'sonable, 
tita'Use, wea'ry, wea'risome, bea'ver, crea'ture, &c. (ea, t* fi, in) great 
• pear, a bear, lo bear, to forbear', to swear, to tear, to wear. 

ei, soMided •.iy tke Iritk^ temndt e in SngHiJL 

deedf , deceif ful, deceive', deoeiv'er, receive', receiv^able, receiv er, 
tsoeipt', conceit', conoeit'ed, conoeiv'able, conceive', perceive', per- 
cciv'able, nei'ther, ei'ther, deceiv'ing, deceived', reoeiv'ing, received^ 
eoQceitlng, perceiv'ing, perceived', &c. (ei, fiXkmed by g, «. g, thus) 
rdgn, fo^, deign, &c. (et, «. i, alto in) reiD, reins, vein, drein* 
veil, heir. 

c 
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Tiejutal e muie maiket th» prts^img etn tht iMie tylfaftfa* ialenajtaukJ^ 
ha»e the $ound a£ e, as in supreme, txnecrey replete^ 
scheme^ blaspheme', themes supreme'y extreme', siacera', insttteerc^, 
severe', persevere'^, delete', replete't complete^ iacomplete', mete, 
secrete', concrete', discrete', &c.— ere, «• ar, in there <md where. 

Tke fiUomng words are pronmmced different^ in Ieklahd fiom wkai 

tkty are tf» £m ol a»d. . 
cheer^ful, fearful, door, floor, gape, gath'er, beard^ bull, bush.'tiusli, 
pull, puFpit, calf, catch, coarse, course, court, maUci'ous, pud'ditig» 
quash, lei'sure, clam'our, drought, search, source, strength, length, 
strove, drove, ten'ure, tenlabl'e, wrath, wroth, fare'wel^ rode, strode* 
shone^schism, whcre'ifore, therefore, breadth, cold, bold, eof^, endeav'- 
our, fbot, mis'ehievous, on'iofly put, reach, squad'ron, seaPous, aeal'<>€* 



Faults of the English in Pronunciation^ and particularly of 

the Londoners. 

The leUen sts, or tes, tke plural rf nouna^ or tke $inguiar rfverhSf must 

all be distinctly heard in one syUaMe, 
easts, out'casts, fasis, eiithu'siasts, blasts, masts, hoastsy eon'trasts» 
chests, jests, nests, for'csts, cen'tesis, guests, requests^, ceo^quMta; 
abates', dedicates, com'pllcatesy sup'pUcates* dates, mit'igates, io'sti- 
gates, hates, me'diates^ ex'piates, sa^'tiates, ol/viates, relates', &.c. 

V must never he pronounced for w, nor wfor v. 

vale, ▼al'iant, val'id, val'ue, vaRt var'niah, vast, vaunt, ve'hemence, 
vein, ven'erate, ven'ture, verge, vest, vic'ar, vice, view, viHage, vine, 
vln'egar, vi'olct, vir'tue, vlv'tdi wood, woodland, word, work> worthy, &c. 

h qfUr w must ahui^s he sounded* 

whale, wheat, whelm, when, wheiicie» where, whereat^, whavebj', 
whereas'^ whereunto^, whet, wheth'er, whey, which, while, whilst, 
whim, whine, whip, whirl, whist, white, who, whoev'er, whole, &c. 

h mi^ be sounded in such words as the following: 

hah'it, hail, hair, half, hall, halt, ham'let, band*, hang, hank, baf/py, 

harangue',har'a8S,har'bour,hard,hardheart'ed,harm,har'mony,harp'er, 
har'row, haste, hate, hatful, haugb^ty, haz'ard, hea4» head'Jxmg^ heal, 
health, heap, hear, heart, heart'whole, heat, heath, hea'^hen, heave, 
heav'en, heed, height, heighf en, hei'nous, held, helm, Ac* , 

In the following words the "his sUent,. 

heir, heirless, herb,, herVage, hon'est, hon'esty, hon'estly, hon'our, 
hon'ourable, hon'ourably, hos'pital, hosl'tler, hour, hourly, hum'ble, 
hum'bles, hum'bled, hum'bly, hulmour, hulnorist, hu'morous, ha'"- 
morously, hu'morsome. 



In the pronunciation of the following words the Nativss ci 

Scotland are very fiable to err. 
of, off, in'to, with, within', without', beneath^ ere, erelong', ere« 
noV, ere while', ne^er, e*er, and, mvif an, wax, waft, are, were, have, 
hasty has, hath, had, do, dost, doth, does, might, could, would, 
should, shall, length, strength, long, strong, na'tion, nati'ona na'- 
ture, nat'ural» nat'urally, bold, hold, cold, sold, told, yet. 
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tfao«l|k, through, head, dead, earl, bowl, fbur, toul, fourth, dread, 
swod^ iiioQld, deaf, mourn, mom, there, where, theo, when, aii% 
mar'j, amoogf, amongst', rude, me, rule, true, trath, who, whoae, 
wliooi, wound, prove, juice, fhiit, pour, teur, soup, group, loae, move* 
iU/, pot, piMb, bush, puKpit, bul'let. 

door, ioor, often, soPten, wind, wind'y, to whtd, winding, wound, 
kk»W» InzuTiioitt, luxu'riously, luau'riant, luxn'riance, enthu'siasm, 
fBdiiKias'tic, fta^^rance, fra'gtant, expe'rience, ezper'iment, expert- 
■cB^Cil, exterior, infc^rior, inferiority, supe'rior, superior'ity , sublhne^» 
^Aliawly, sofaBmiSty, sublunary, create', crea'tion, crea'tor. 

itlcnee, Was, sen^tence, tri'iunph, com'fbrt, sol'ace, con'strue, res'- 
^ (^pite, govVm, har'ass, can'eel, meni'ace, canal', habit, tep^id« 
<>D^Mr, oon'scieua. subject, page'ant, vaMaiit, pal'ace, aatablieh, imag'* 
■e» cst'cri, fkm'ine, ftm'iiy, tal'ent, pa'tent, cnsh'ion, buFlion* 
^Qtoh'er, guard, large, charge, raas'ter, fafther, rath'er, oblig^> pa\roft» 
pitVoBi^ge^ matraa, an'cient, fh'tal, com'fort. 

ciB 'dsur, vafour, above', type, guile, guise, ty'rant, tyr'anny, tyi'* 
OaiKe, tyr'annous, tyran'nic, tyran'nical, gefnii, ra'dil, cheei*ftil, cheei'- 
foUy* cheerless, cheerlessly, sti'pend, pi'lot, climb, ide'a, he'ro, herof* 
Kil, het'oioe, hei'fusm, fefver, cleanse, pleas'ant, pleas'ure, treas'ure^ 
PCBs'ant, jeal'oos, weap'on, endeav'our, el'egant, evident, neigh'bour* 

IV A i ik om g m^ iMck almay* tommds oy, a», ta siaay coaafiet ofScU* 
<nl^ prswpiccrf so a« to rAysK «M Oe 5'eotcA mmnd if i, «a time, 
mhw, thine, Ac 71m stay ht gmarded agauut iy frequemUy pr&» 
9ma»a9g tkt JhiBamimg worrfv, carefuBjf >>tarwiy to wmmi oi so as to 
'%as swtt ogr «a toy« boy, joy, doy. He. 

Qiatsjeinl, conjoint', disjoint^ anoint', pc^nt, appoint', disappoint^ 
^n>iec, void, void'abla, avoid', oU, boU, coU, accoU', recoU', foil, mofl, 
IniQiL'^ toimml', spoil, despoa% brail, emteoU', disembroiK, soU, toU, 
<^ Mn, join, sabjoiB% adjoin', rejoin', enjoin', benaoin', conjoin', in- 
^"Viati di^oia', mlsjoin', loin, purloin', quoif, quoifflure, quoit. 

Sommdimg w Hke v h^hm r is also a'coauMoa en^r* 

mOi, wrathfbl, wretch, wretch'ed, wretch'edly, wretch'edness, 
^tttt, writ, write, wrif er, writhe, writing, writ'ten, wrong, wrong'- 
^ ^loo^y, wrote, wroth, wrought, wrung. 

AkI St l&p, or rawart soiMMi He tetter s fruperhf^ 9hoM ifien jiromtunct 
^fiUamkig worda ; ear^iUy s&asrvtng, that m woumding tit s, tke 
<w^ sisaWfe jwtatod above tte toelA, oail «o< frttnded between 



boto, moos, gloss, miss, bliss, hiss, guess, sess, press, dress, some, 
todi, sure, shall, succeed', success', suc'cessor, sim'ple, ssfe, sis'ter, 
toci'sty, so^dal, suspense', suspen'sion, sustain', sus'tenance, satisfy, 
■i&fkic'tioo, sttscepHible, assume', sssump'tion, assert', access', recess', 
^nn^gress', suppose', assess', possess', counf ess, hosf ess, dismiss'. 

ywHaaiMaat, aail fftete who bur, or gtoe tie letter r a gitttwrol aouMd, 
iioald, ta jn'snoaacMg the fiUmomg wonb, triU tkat Utter with tke 
jmU ^tke tongae apsa tke roof if ^ mouth. 
sn, wars, thorn, whars, share, stare, iiear, nesr, rear, spear, tear. 



besr, sifnior, ju'nior, infe'rior^ exte'rior, war'rior, bar'ter, gar'ter, 
cbai'tcr, convert'er, pervert'er,eom'forter, import'er,supporf er,extort'- 
cr, dicam'er, stream'sr, rum'mer, astron'omer, for'mer, reform'er, per- 
^■Kin^cr, gac'demr, war^rener, mai'lner, cri'er, driver, bar'rier, car'rier. 
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Si ON PAUSES OR P0IKT9* 



ON PAUSES OR POINTS. 

There are two kinds of pauses^ viz. GrawumaUciU and Rhetorical 
pauses. Grammatical pauses are denoted by certain poiftts or marks ; 
at whieh it is necessary to pause or stop a little, for the purpose of 
breathing and elucidating the meaning o( a sentence. 

Rhetorical pauses are those stops made by a reader or speaker, which, 
though frequently not marked, serre to beautify delivery, by giving it 
all that variety and ease of which it Is susceptible. 

The Granunatical pauses are distinguished into 
The Comma ^ 

The Period ) 

And those which are accompanied with an alteration in the tone of the 

voice, into 

The Interrogation) C ? 

The Ejcclamation > marked thus ^ ! 
The Parenthesis ) { ( ) 

Besides these, there is another pause called the hyphen or dash, marked 

with a short line, thus-* 



Some writers suppose that the 

Semicolon \ C Comma, 

Cdlon Vis a pause double the time of the < Semicolon, 
Period J (Colon. 

Others are of opinion that the 

Semicolon) I double ^ 

Colon > is a pause < triple > the time of the Comma. 

Period ) ( quadruple } 

Perhaps the Pupil might be told to pause 

^Comma '\ font. 

, NSemicolonf while he could deliber- None, two. 
at the <(jQiQn > ately pronounce ' Sone, two, three. 

(Period j (one, two, three, four. 

The number of pauses may be reduced to three; namely. 

The Smaller Pause) r Comma, 

The Greater Pause > answering to the ^Semicolon and Colon, 

The Greatest Pause) C P«nod* 

The interrogation and exclamation points are said to be indefinite as 
to their quantity of time, and to mark an elevation of voice ; and the 
parenthesis, to mark a moderate depression of the voice, with a pause 
greater than a comma.«HThe time of the hyphen or dash is also 
iadefinite. 

5 
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On the Inflections of the Voice. 

Besides the paiisest which indicate a greater or lets separation of 
the parts of a sentence ahd a conclusion of the whole, there are certain 
inflections of voice, accompanying these pauses, which are as neces- 
sary to the sense of the sentence as the pauses themselves ; for, how- 
ever ezsctly we may pause between those parts which are separable, if 
we do not pause with such an inflection of the voice as is suited to the 
sense, the corapositioD we read will not only want its true meaning, 
but will have a meaning very different from that intended by the writer. 
Whether words are pronounced in a high or low, in a loud or* soft 
tone; whether they are iM-onouneed swiftly or slowly, foreiUy or 
feebly, with the tone of passion or without it ; they must neeea- 
sarily be pronounced either sliding upwards or downwards, ox «Im go 
Into a monotone or song. 

By the rising or falling inflection, is not meant the pitch of ti^e voice 
in which the whole word is pvonomiced, or that loudness or softness 
which may aeoompany any -pitch ; but that upward or downward slide 
which the voice makes when the pronunciation of a word is finishing, 
and which may, thereforcj not impropeady be called the rising and 
falling inflection. 

We must carefully guard against mistaking the low totte «t the be- 
gkining of the rising inflection for the felling inflection, and the h%h 
tone at the beginning ot the falling inflection tat the rising inflection, 
as th^ are not denominated rising or falling from the high or low tone 
in which they are pronounced, but froDEi the upward or downward slide 
in which they terminate, whether pronounced in a high or low kej. 



THE FINAL PAUSE OR PERIOD. 

'RvLE.'^'T^e falling inflection takes place at a period* 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Who begins with severity in judging of another^ ends cQm« 
monly with falsehood\ 

2. We should recollect^ that however favourable we may be 
to ourselves, we are rigorously examined by other6\ 

3. It is a great support to virtue^ when we see a good mind 
maintain its patience and tranquillity under injuries and affliction^ 
and cordially forgive its oppre8sors\ 

4. No study is more important^ no study is more universally 
interesting, than that of history". 

' 5. While dangers are at a dbtance, and do not immediately 
approach us> let us not conclude^ that we are secure, unless we 
use the necessary precautions^ against them. 

^ _ _ I — — — ■ ■■ - — ■- — ■ - — ■ ■ ■ -^-^— 

iV7)ie-— When there is a succession of periods or loose members in a 
sentence, though they may all have the falling inflection, yet every 
one of them ought to be pronounced in a somewhat different pitch of 
the voice from the other. 
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6. That inan is little to be envied whose patriotism would hot 
force upon the plain of Marathon^ or whose piety would 
[not gitnr wanner among the ruins of Iona\ 

7* The pleasures of the imagination, the pleasure arising from 
scieDoe, from the fine arts, and from the principle of curiosity, 
[•are peculiar to the human^ species. 

Wben & sentence condodei an aotithesis, the first branch of which 
img emphatic, requires the fkUing infleetion ; the second branch re- 
quires tlie weak emphasis, and rising infiection* 

BZAMPLCS. 

1. If we have no regard for our own^ character, we ought to have 
some regard for the character of others'. 

1 If eontent cannot remove^ the disquietudes of mankind, it will at 
lesit alleviate' them. 



NEGATIVE SENTENCE. 
BMLEj'^Ntgaiwe sentences, or members of sentences, tmui end 

with the rising inflection. * 

EXAMPLES. 

1. 'Hie regioD beyond the grave is not a solitary^ land. There 
yfur frithers axe, and thither erery other friend shall follow you 
in due season. 

2. True charity is not a meteor^ which oocasionally' glares ; 
but a luminary^ which, in its orderly and regular course, dis- 
penses a benignant influence. 

3. Humility erer dwells with men of noble minds ; it is a 
flowtr that prospers not in lean and barren' soils ; but in a ground 
that is rich, it flourishes and is beautiful. 

4u Man, by the constitution of his nature, is evidently a relig« 
iaus bemg. Nor is he formed for a cold and speculative' religion 
alone. He hath a heart to feel as well as an understanding to de« 
dde ; and the affections of his heart are adapted, with admirable 
wisdom, to the objects which religion presents. 

5. The humble do not necessarily regard themselves as the 
unworthiest' of all with whom they are acquainted ; but, while 
they acknowledge and admire in many a degree of excellence 
which they have not attained, they perceive, even in those to 
whom they are in some respect superiors, much to praise, and 
much to imitate. 

6. Think not, that the influence^of devotion is confined to the 
retirement of the closet, and the assemblies of the saints'. 
Imagbe not, that, unconnected with the duties of life, it is suited 
only to those enraptiu*ed souls, whose feelings, perhaps, you de- 
ride as romantic and visionary'. It is the guardian of innocence—^ 
it b the instrument of virtue-— it is a mean by which every good 
•flection may b^ formed and improved. 
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raNULTDIATE MEMBER.* 

Rule.— TAe penultimate member of a sentence rehires the risit 

inflection* 

EXAUTLM8* 

1. The Lord reigneth', let the earth rejoice. 

2. Bek)Ted> be not ignoraiit of this one things that one day 
with the Lord as a thousand years'^ and a thousand years as 

3. J^i Lord is not slack concerning his promise^ as some nu 
count slackness ; but is long-suffering to us-warc^ »ot wil 
that any should perish'^ but that all should come to repenta 

4. The day of the Lord will come as a thief in the night -; in 
which the heavens shaH pass away with a great noise^ an^- th«< 
elements shall mdt with farvent heat; tine earth also^ and tltt 
w^ks' that are therein, shall be burnt u^ 

5. We were now ti^ading that illustrious island, which was 
^Qce the luHiinary of the Caledoman vegioaa, whence savage dans 
and roving barbarians derived the ben^rts of knowledge^ and tke 
blessings of religion. 

6. Mahomet was a native of Mecca, a city of that dhriaon of 
Arabia, which for the luxuiy of its soil, and happy tempexatim 
of its climate, has ever been esteemed the loveliest and BW«et« 
ast' r^on in the world, and distinguished by the efnthet of Happy. 



DIRECT PERIOD. 

Rux.B.«i»-£v0fy direct period, hmdng its tnfo principal omstrue^ 
tnoe parU conmectedhjf corretpcmdeTtt exjunctions or adoerbs, 
requires the long pmue with ikt rising it^ection at the end rf 
tkejirst part. 

BXAMPLS8. 

1. If when we behold a well made and weD regulated watchu 
we infer the operations of a skilful artificer'; then none but a 
' foof indeed can contemplate the universe, all whose parts are 
so admirably formed, and so harmoniously adjusted, and yet say 
' there is no God.' 

2. Shice God is eternal ; shice he was before an/ thing ; then 
every thmg must have derived its existence from him. 

S. As there is an essential and unalterable distinction between 
sweet and bitter, between pleasure and pain, between light and 
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f Penultimate 9iffoa&s» the last but one* 
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^uknesB'; w ihtre t» an essentiid and unidtefalile dSstioctioD 
between virtue and vice. 

4^ is k is appoiKited unto vaok once to die, but alUr tlvs the 
JM^flMBt'; loChiist wasoBceoffinred tobeartfaeaMof mniy: 
and uoto them that look for him he ahafl appear the second tone 
itfMRit am mto aahratkw, 

5. Woe to the man who can command every thing with a 
Irish; for as, on the one handj the predominant idea of a total 
priratioii saps all the ingour of the mind, by fixing a train of 
eoirodbg reflections' ; so, on the other, a constant habit of en- 
jojBieiit gives Bwit«iBty to what were otherwise eaapiisite, and 
thus life loses its relish. 

6. Whenever you see a people makiag progress in vice ; 
iriKoerer you see them discovering a growing disregard to the 
Anne law' ; there you see proportionable advances made to ruin 
SDdffliKty* 

7. When heiKNir is a 8i:q»port to virtuous pxinciides, and runs 
paodU with the laws of God and our country', it cannot be too 
loudi dierished and encouraged. 

8. ObedBsnoe, though not the procuring' eaus^ of hapfHness, 
is certainly the qualificatioa that fits us for enjoying^ it ; and if 
ire retUy possess' this qualification, we shall assuredly obtain 
the heavenly reward. 

% When the mountains shiA be dissolved ; when the foun« 
istaoDs of the earth and the world shall be destroyed ; when idS 
KDsible objects shall vanish away', he will stiQ be the * ever<- 
kniig God ;' he will be whoi they exist no more, as he was 
vlieathey had no existence at alL 

10. Perfection Is not the lot of humanity, nd the age of 
liatiisDi had its foibles, as well as the modem. If we are efie* 
ninfte', they were too often ferocious. If we kss frequently 
produce those astonishing examples of heroism and generosity', 
we are not so cruel and revengefuL If we are not so famous 
S»fideiiftyin Mendship, and if we are less disinterested and 
wamif, our resentmentsrare also less inexorable. 

MCe....When the emphatical word in the coDditiomd pnrt of tlM 
WDtenoe is in direct opposition to another word in the conclusion, and 
* ooocesaum is Implied in the former, in order to strengthen the aigu- 
Mt in the latter; tM *nt member has the fklling, and the last the 
niiiig inflection. 

■XAMrLES.- 

1* If we ha\re no regard for religion in youth', we ought to have 
aNoe regard for it In age'. 

* The rule is the same when the Brst part only commences with an 
idrerb or a conjunction. 
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2. If we have no regard for our own' character, we ought to hftT^ 
some regard for the character of others'. 

If these sentences had been formed so as to make the latter member 
a mere inference from, or consequence of the former, the general rule 
would have taken place : thus, 

I. If we have no regard for religion in youth% we have seldom way 
regard for it in age\ 

2» If we have no regard for our own' character, it can scarcely be 
expected that we could have any regard for the character of others^ 



KaLE^''^Dtr€ct periods commencing with participles of the present- 
and past tense, consist of two parts : between which must be 
inserted the long pause and rising inflection, 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Having food and raiment', let us therewith be content. 

2. Professing themselves to be wise'^ they became fools. 

3. Not having considered the measures proposed', he failed of 
success. 

4. Having thus begun to throw off the restraints of reascHi', 
he was soon hurried into deplorable excesses. 

5. Having existed from all eternity', God through all eternity 
must continue to exist. 

6. Placed by Providence on the palestra of life', every human 
being- is a vn^stler, and happiness is that prize for which he it 
bound to contend. 

7. Viewing the sacred books in no higher light than as tliey 
present to us the most ancient monuments of poetry extant, at 
this day, in the world', they afford a curious object of criticism. 

^ofe.— When the last word of the first part of these sentences re- 
quires the strong emphasis, the falling inflection must be used instead 
of the rising. 

EXAHPLB« 

Hannibal being frequently destitute of money and provisions, with 
no recruits of strength in case of ill fortune, and no encouragement 
even when successful' ; it is not to be wondered at that his aflkirs be- 
gan at length to decline. 



R(TLE.->-'77^e parts qf a sentence which depend on adjectives 

require the rising iriflection, 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Destitute of the favour of God', you are in no better situa" 
tion, with all your supposed abilities, than orphans left to wander 
in a trackless desert 
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t. FhB of spirit, and high in hope'> we set out on the journey 

8. Sensifale of our own' infinmUes, we should view the iUlingt 
0f odien wiUi a pitying eye. 

4 Conscious of the superiority of his forces', the PeisisB 
aioDsrdi hastened to meet Alexander on the plains of Issus. 

INVERTED PERIOD.* 

&ULI.— J^i^^ry inverted period requires the rising inflection and 
kmg pause behveen its two principal constructive parts. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. The stage might be made a perpetual source of the most 
Qobk and useful entertainment', were it under proper regulations. 

2. He acted agreeably to the dictates of prudence', though he 
was in a situadon exceedingly delicate. 

3. (katian ^ery often recommends the fine taste', as the 
Utmost perlecti<Hi of an accomplished man. 

4. Persons of good taste expect to be pleased', at the same 
&Be they are informed. 

5. I can desire to perceive those things that God has prepared 
fat those that love' him, though they be such as eye hath not seen, 
ear heard, nor hath it entered into the heart of man to conceive. 

Sentences, constructed like the followingr, also fall under this rule. 

6. Poor were the expectations of the studious, the modest, 
and the good', if the reward of their labours were only to be 
expected from man. 

7* Virtue were a kind of misery', if fame only were all Uie 
garland that crowned her. 



LOOSE SENTENCE.t 

Rule.— 7%e member that forms perfect sense must be separated 
from iJuise that follow by a long pause and the falling inflection* 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Through faith we understand that the worlds were framed 
by the word 6t God^ ; so that things which are seen were not 
made of things that do appear. 

^ A period is said to be inverted, when the first part forms perfect 
sense by itself, but is modified or determined in iu signification by 
the latter. 

f A loose sentence is a member containing perfect sense by itself, 
followed by some other member or members, which do not restrdn or 
qualify its stgnitication. 

D 
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S. By fauth ASraham^ whoi he was called to go out into • 
place which he should after receive for an inheritance^ obeyed^ ; 
and he went out, not knowing whither he went. 

3. Blessed is the man that endureth temptation^ ; for when 
he is tried he shall recehre the crown of life, which the Lord hath 
promised to them that love him. 

4. Purity has its seat in the heart^ ; but it extends its influence 
Over so much of the outward conduct, as to form a great and 
material part of the character. 

5. When benignity and gentleness reign within, we are always 
least in hazard from without^ ; every person, and every occur- 
rence, is beheld in the most favourable light. 

6. A man has frequent opportunities of mitigating the fierce- 
ness of a party ; of domg justice to the character of a deserving 
man ; of softening the envious, quieting the angry, and rectifying 
the pr^udiced^ ; which are all of them employments suit^ to a 
reasonable nature, and bring great satisfaction to the person who 
can busy himself in them with discretion. 

^o<e.— ^When a sentence consists of several loose members which 
neither modify nor are modified by one another, they may be considered 
as a compound series, and pronounced accordingly. 



ANTITHETIC MEMBER.* 

'BxjhEj'^TheJirst member of an antithesis must end vnth the long 

pause and the rising inflection* 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Meekness controls our angry passions'^ candour our severe 
judgments. 

2. A friend exaggerates a man's virtues', an enemy inflames 
his crimes. 

3. The generous never recount minutely the actions they have' 
lione, nor the prudent those they will do. « 

4. The most frightful disorders arose from the state of feudal 
anarchy. Force dedded all things. Europe was one great field 
of batUe, where the weak struggled for freedom', and the strong 
for dominion. The king was without power', and the nobles 
without principle. They were tyrants at home', and robbers abroad. 
Nothing remained to be a check upon ferocity and violence. 

5. Between fame and true honour a distinction is to be made. 
The former is a blind and noisy' applause : the latter a more silent 
and internal homage. Fame floats on the breath of the multi- 
tude' : honour rests on the judgment of the thinking. Fame may 

* Antithesis opposes words to words, and thoughts to thoughts* 
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give pnufle^ while it withholds esteem'; true honour implies 
esteem, nungled with respect Hie one regards particular dis« 
tiiigiiisiied' talenta : the other IooIls up to the whole cbaracter. 

0. These two qualities^ delicacy and correctness, mutually 
nnpiy each other. No taste can be exquisitely delicate without 
bebg correct; nor can be thoroughly correct without bdng deli« 
cate. But still a predominancy of one or other quality in the 
mixture is often visible. The power of delicacy is chidfly seen 
m disceming tlie true' merit of a work; the power of correctness^ 
m rejecting fislse pretensions to morit. Delicacy leans more to 
fbdiDg'; correctness more to reason and judgment The former 
is more the gift of nature' ; the latter, more the product of cul- 
ture and art. Among the ancient critics, Longinus possessed 
most deEcacy' ; Aristotle, most correctness. Among the mOf 
dons, Mr Addison is a high example of d^Ucate' taste ; Dean 
Swif^ had he written on the sul^t of critidsm, would peihapi 
luKTe affiraded the example of a correct one. 



CONCESSIVE MEMBER. 
VUJLEj^mmJi ike end of a eoncession the ri$ing infleeium taka place* 

SXAMPLES. 

t. Tour enemies may be formidable by their numbers, and by 
tbeir power',-^but he who is with you is mightier than they. 

2. Spurious beauties, such as unnatural characters, forced 
sentiments, affected style, may please for a little' ; but they 
^ease rady because their opposition to nature and to good sense 
has not been examined, or attended to. 

3. Reason, eloquence, and every art which ever has been 
studied among mankind, may be abused, and may prove dan- 
g«N>us in the hands of bad' men; but it were perfectly childish to 
contend, that, upon this account, they ought to be abolished. 

4. One may be a speaker, both of much reputation and much 
mfiuenoe, in the calm argumentative' manner. To attain the 
pathetic, and the sublime of oratory, requires those strong sensi- 
bilities of mind, and that high power of expression, which are 
given to few. 

5. To Bourdaloue, the French critics attribute more solidity 
and dose reasoning ; to Massillon, a more pleasing and engaging 
manner. Bourdaloue is indeed a great reasoner, and inculcates 
bis doctrines with much zeal, piety, and earnestness': but his 
style is verbose, he is disagreeably full of quotation^ from the 
fiithi^flip and he wants imagination. 

D3 
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£xB&ciSE8 on the preceding Rules. 

. 1« By deferringf our repentance* we accumulate our flomwfc 

8. Afly while hope remains, there can be no full and positive mil 
1O9 while fear is yet alive, happiness is incomplete. 

3. Human alTairs are in continual motion and fluctuation, altering 
their appearance every moment, and passing into some new forms. 

4. As you value the approbation of Heaven, or the esteem of the 
world, cultivate the loye of truth ; in all your proceedings be direct 
•nd consistent. 

5. By a multiplicity of words, the sentiments are not set off and 
accommodated ; but, like David equipped in Saul's armour, they are 
encumbered and oppressed. 

6. Though it may be true, that every individual, in bis own breast, 
naturally prefers himself to all mankind, yet he dares not look man- 
kind in the face, and avow that he acts according to this principle. 

7. If our language, by reason of the simple arrangement of its word4 
possesses less harmdny, less beauty, and less force* than the Greek or 
Latin ; it is, however, in its meaning, more obvious and plain. 

8. Whether we consider poetry in particular, and discourse in gen* 
era], as imitative or descriptive ; it is evident, that their whole 
power in recalling the impressions of real objects, is derived from the 
significancy of words. 

9. Were there no bad men in the world, to vex and distress the 
good, the good might appear in the light of harmless innocence ; but 
they could have no opportunity of dtoplaying fidelity, magnanimi^, 
patience, and fortitude. 

10. Though I would have you consider the present life as a state of 
probation, and the future as the certain rectifier and recorder of all 
the good and evil committed here ; yet live innocently, live honestly, 
and, if possible, apart of that interesting consideration. 

11. It is not by sUrts of application, or by a few years* preparation 
of study afterwards discontinued, that eminence can be attained. )lo ; 
it ean be attained only by means of regular industry, grown up into a 
habit, and ready to be exerted on every occasion that calls for industry. 

12. We blame the excessive fondness and anxiety of a parent, as 
something which may, in the end, prove hurtful to the child, and 
which, in the mean time, is excessively inconvenient to the parent; but 
we easily pardon it, and never regard it with hatred and detestation. 

13. The character of Demosthenes is vigour and austerity ; that of 
Cicero is gentleness and insinuation. In the one, yop find more man* 
liness ; in the other, more ornament. The one is more harsh, but 
more spirited and cogent; the other, more agreeable, but, withal, 
looser and weaker. 

14. Homer was the greater genius ; Virgil the better artist : in the 
one, we most admire the man; in the other, the work. Homev 
hurries us with a commanding impetuosity ; Virgil leads us with an 
attractive majesty. Homer scatters with a generous profusion; Virgil 
bestows with a careful magnificence. Homer, like the Nile, pours out 
bis riches with a sudden overflow ; Virgil, like a river in its banks* 
with a constant stream.^And when we look upon their machines. 
Homer aeemsy like bis own Jupiter in bis terrors* shaking Oly0pu% 
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aatteriag tbe IJi^Uiingt, and firing the heftvrati Virgil, like the aanie 
power in his benevolence, counselling with the gods, laying plant for 
empire^ and ordering his whole creation. 

INTERROGATION* 

R(ftB L"*QiKgfipm agked bjf pronouns or odverbt, end with ikt 

falling inflection. 

KXAMPLXS. 

1. Without correct and important ideas, of wliat avail are a 
multitiideof fine words'? 

2. Who continually keeps this globe on which we dweU hi its 
wiat^? Who giweth day and nighty summer and winter, seed* 
time and harvest' ? Who produces every plant, and brmgs forth 
^(uoesstvdy every animal? Who sendeUi the early and the latter 
nio'? Who supplies the returning wants of every living being'? 

3. Who cootinuafly suf^rts and governs the stupendous 
^ystem^? Who preserves ten thousand times ten thousand worlds 
n> perpetual harmony'? Who enables them always to observe 
such thne, and obey such laws, as are most exquisitely adapted 
for the perfection of the wondrous whole'? They cannot preserve 
*Bd dkect themselves ; for they were created, and must, there* 
^, be dependent. How, tl^n, can they be so actuated and 
Sheeted, but by the unceasing energy of the Great Supreme' ? 

4. Ah ! why will kings forget that they are men. 
And men that they are brethren ? Why delight 
In human' sacrifice ? Why burst the ties 

Of Nature, that should knit their souls together 
In one soft bond of amity and love' ? 

NeU l-^Interregative sentences consisting of membefs in a aeries 
Moessarily depending on each other for sense, muak be pronounced 
•eoonUng to the rule which relates to the series of which they are 
composed. 

BXAMFLB. 

What can lie more important and interesting than an inquiry into 
the eiistence', attributtsT, providence', and moral geTernment' of God? 



ilvu U^— QvM<«M' asked by verbs require the rising itifiecHonJf 

ZXAMFLBS. 

1. Are we intended for actors in the grand drama of eternity? 

Aie we candidates for the i^audit of the rational' creation ? Are 

^ II 111 ii-.i I I , ■ 1 ■ ■■ ■ I— ^— — — 

* When the last words, in this species of interrogation, happen to 
ht emphatical, they must be pronounced with a considerable degree of 
hnt and loudness. 

t When the qnestion is very^long, however, er concludes a para« 
gnjpb, the ftUing instead of the rising inflection takf s place. 
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we formed to participate the supreme beatitude in communieaiTng 
happiness'? Are we destined to co-operate with Grod in advancing' 
the order and perfection of his works' ? How sublime a creature 
then is man ! 

2. Can our solicitude alter^the course, or unravel the intricacy' 
of human events ? Can our curiosity pierce through the ch>ud^ 
which the Supreme Being has made impenetrable' to mortal eye ? 

S. Can the soldiery when he girdeth on liis armour, boast like 
him that putteth it off' P Can the merchant predict that the spec« 
ulation, on which he has entered, will be infallibly crowned with 
success' ? Can even the husbandman, who has the promise of 
God that seed-time and harvest shall not fail, look forward with 
assured confidence to the expected increase of his fields'? In 
these and in all similar cases, our resolution to act can be founded 
on probability alone. 

4. Avarus has long been ardently endeavouring to fill his 
chest : and lo ! it is now full. Is he happy' ? Does he use' it ? 
Does he gratefully think of the Giver' of all good things ? Does 
he distribute to the poor' ? Alas ! these interests have no plac& 
in his breast. 

5. Yet say, should tyrants learn at last to feel. 
And the loud din of battle cease to bray ; 

Would Death be foil'd' ? Would health, and strength, and youth' 

Defy his power ? Has he no arts in store. 

No other shafts save those of war'^? Alas ! 

£v'n in the smile of peace, that smile which sheds 

A heavenly sunshine o'er the soul, there basks 

That serpent Luxury .- 



Rule III.«— ^Aen interrogcdive sentences connected by the disjunct 
five or, expressed or understood, succeed each other, the first enda 
with the risingf and the rest with the falling inflection* 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Are you toiling for fame', or labouring to heap up a fortune'^ 

2. Do the perfections of the Almighty lie dormant' ? Does he 
possess them as if he possessed them not'? Are they nof rather 
in continual exercise' ? 

3. Does God, after having made his creatures, take no further' 
care of them ? Has he left them to blind fate or undirected 
chance' ? Has he forsaken the works of his own hands' ? Or doe* 
he always graciously preserve, and keep, and guide' them ? 

■ ' ■ ■ II 

* When or im used conjunctiv^y the inflections are not regulated 
Tiyit. 
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4. Ave your ridie^ your leisure^ your influoioe^ given yoa 
by CSod in Tain'? Or can you be content to pass througli hfy 
without one g^ierous effort to adorn your exalted station^ wni 
to dtttiqguish yourselTes as the benefactors of mankind^? 

5. Should these credulous infidels after all be in the rights and 
thb pretended revelation be all a fabl^^, from belieying it what 
bann^ could ensue ? Would it render princes more tyrannical, or 
sulgects more ungOTcmable' ? the rich more insolent, or the poor 
■ore disorderly' ? Would it make worse parents, or childrai' ; 
hnriiands, or wives' ; masters, or servants' ; friends, or neigh** 
bours' ? or would it not make men more virtuous, and, conse« 
qoentfy, more happy^ in every situation ? 

6. Is the goodness', or wisdom^ of the divine Being, more 
manifested in this his proceeding ? 

7. Shall we in your person crown' the author of the publio 
calanddes, or shafl we destroy^ him ? 

NtU 2— -An interrogative sentence consisting of a variety of mem- 
bers depending on each other for sense, may have the inflection ooin« 
mon to other septences, provided the last member has that inflection 
which distinguishes the species of interrogation to which it belongs. 

BXAMPLS. 

Can we believe a thinking being, that is in a perpetual progress of 
i mpr o v e m ents^ and travelling on from perfection to perfection, alter 
having jost looked abroad into the works of its Creator", and made a 
few discoveries of his infinite goodness, wisdom, and power, must 
perish at her first setting out', and in the very beginning of her In- 
qukkt'? 



iVflCe 3*— >Interrogative sentences, censisthig of members in a series, 
which form perfect sense as they proceed, must have every member 
tenninate with that inflection which distinguishes the species of inter* 
ngaiioo of which they consist. 

XXAMPLKS. 

1. Hath death torn from your embrace the fk-iend whom you ten* 
dedy loved'— him to whom you were wont to unbosom the secrets of 
yoor souT — ^him who was your counsellor in perplexity, the sweetner 
of an your joys, and the assuager of all your sorrows' ? You think you 
do well to mourn ; and the tears with which you water his grave, seem 
to be a tribute due to his virtues. But waste not your afibction in 
fhatless lamentation. 

9. Who are the persons that are most apt to fall into peevishness 
and dejection'— that are continually complaining of the world, and see 
nothing but wretchedness' around them ? Are they those whom want 
eompels to toil for their daily bread'— who have no treasure but the 
labour of their hands'— who rise with the rising sun to expose them* 
advea to all the rigours of the seasons, unsheltered ftom the winter's 
cold, and unshaded from the summer's heat' ? No. The labours af 
sach are the very blessings of their conditioot 
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^ Note 4— When questions, asked by verbs, are followed by answerr, 
the rising inflection, in a high tone of voice, takes place at the end of 
the question, and after a long pause^ the answer must be pronounced 
in ft lower tone* 

BXAMPLfeS. 

1; Are you desirous that your talents and abilities may procure you 
respect' ? Display them nof ostentatiously to public view. Would 
you escape the envy which your riches' might excite ? LetAbem not 
minister to pride, but adorn them With humility. 

t. There is not an evil incident to human nature for which the 
gospel doth not provide a remedy. Are you ignorant of many things 
which it highly concerns you to know' ? The gospel offers you instruc- 
tion. Have you deviated from the path of duty' ? The gospel offers 
you forgiveness. Do temptations' surround you ? The gospel offers 
you the aid of heaven. Are you exposed to misery' P It consoles you* 
Are you subject to death' ? It offers you immortality* 



EXCLAMATION. 

RuLE*«—7%e inflections at the note of 'exclamation are the same ai 
at any other point, in sentences similarly constructed, 

EXAMPLES. 

1* How many disappointments have^ in their consequences^ 
Boved a man from ruin ! 

2. How happy are the virtuous, who can rest under the pro- 
tection of that powerful arm, which made the earth and the 
heaven^ ! 

3. How comfortable is it to us, as well as omamental^to our 
profession, to be able to trust the L«ord in the path of duty' ! to 
believe that he will supply our wants, direct our steps,, plead our 
cause, and control our enemies^ ! 

4. The day is now breaking, how beautiful its appearance^ f 
how welcome the expectation of the approaching sun' ! It is this 
thought makes the dawn agreeable, that it is the presage of a 
brighter light. 

5. The Almighty sustains and conducts the universe* It was 
He who separated the jarring elements^! It was He who hung 
up the worlds in empty space' ! It is He who preserves them in 
their circles, and impels Ihera in their course^ 1 

6. How pure, how dignified should they be, whose origin is 
celestial^ ! How pure, how dignified should they be, who are 
taught to look higher than earth : to expect to enjoy the divinest 
pleasiures for evermore, and to * shine forth as the .sun in the 
kingdom of their Father^ !' 

7. Behold the rererential awe with which the words and the 
opimons o^ the upright and conscientious are heard and received^ I 
See the wise courting their friendship ; the poor applying for their 
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uA; the friendleBS and foloni seeing their adrice, and the 
widow and the fatherless craving their protection^! 

WbcD the cxdamation, in fonn of a qiMstion, is the eebo of another 
f oeMiao of the sane kind, or when it proceed! from wondtr or admire* 
tMi» H always requires Uie rising inflectioo. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Will you for ever, Athenians^ do nothing but wallc up and 
A>wn the city, asking one another. What news' ? What news' ! 
Is there any thing more new than to see a man of Macedonia be« 
cone master of the Athenians, and ^ve laws to all Greece' ? 

2. Whaf ! might Rome then have been taken, if those men 
who were at your gates had not wanted courage' for the attempt ? 
—Rome taken while X was consul I-^-Of honours I had sufficient 
—of fife Plough— more than enough. 

S. Whither shall I turn' ? Wretch that I am' ! to what phice 
^aSi I betake' myself? Shall I go to the capitoV ? alas ! it is 
OToflowed with nay brother^s bloodM or shall I retire to my 
j^oose^? yet there 1 behold my mother plunged in misery, weep^ 
iDg and de^Mdiin^M 

4. Plant of celestial seed, if dropp'd below. 
Say in what mortal soil thou deign'st to grow : 
Fur op'ning to some court's propitious shine. 
Or deep with diamonds in the flaming mine ? 
Twin'd with the wreaths Pamasdan laurels yield. 
Or reap'd in iron harvests of the field ? 
^ere grows'! where grows it not'? if vain our toil, 
We ought to blame the culture, not the soil. 



PARENTHESIS. 

RuLx.*.^ parenthesis must be prrmounced in a lower tone of voice 
^^on the rest of the sentence, and conclude imM Me same pause 
^ infleetum which terminate the member that immediately pre* 
cedes it.* 

EXAMPLES. 

1 . Fear not them who kill the body^ (says the Author and 
Fimdier of our faith'), but are not able to Idll the soul. 

2. Te know, how we exhorted, and comforted, and charged 
^eiy one' of you, (as a father doth his children'), that you 

* A parenthesis must also be proaounced a degree quicker than the 
f^ of the sentence ; a pause too must be made both before and after 
^« proportioned in length to the more intimate or remote connezioa 
*hich It has with the rest of the sentence* 
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would walk worthy of God^ who hath called you into his ldn^« 
dom and glory. 

S, Now I will come unto you^ when I pass through Macedo« 
nia^ ; (for I do^ pass through Macedonia ;) and it may be thai I 
will abide, yea^ and winter with you> that ye may bring me on 
my journey whithersoever I go. 

4. The last end that can hapi)en to any man, never comes too 
soon, if he falls in the support of the law and liberty of his 
country^ (for liberty is synonymous with law and governments}^. 

5. Though Fame, who is always the herald of the great, has 
seldom deigned to transmit the exploits of the lower ranks to 
posterity' (for it is commonly the fate of those whom fortune has 
placed in the vale of obscurity to have their noble actions buried 
in oblivion') ; yet in their verses, the minstrels have preserved 
many instances of domestic woe and felicity. 

6. Uprightness is a habit, and, like all other habits, gains 
strength by time and exercise. If, then,, we exercise' upright 
principles (and we cannot have them unkss we exercise' Uiem), 
they must be perpetually on the increase. 

7. Rome' (now known by the title of the Western Empire, in 
contradistinction to Constantinople, which, from its situation, 
was called the Eastern' Empire) weakened by this division^ be- 
came a prey to the barbarous nations. 

8. Sir Andrew Freeport's notions of trade are noUe and ge- 
nerous', and' (as every rich man has usually some sly way of jest- 

* ing, which would make no great figure were he notf a great man) 
he calls the sea the British Common. 

iVbfe l.-»The end of a parenthMis must have the falling inflection, 
when it terminate with an emphatical word. 

EXAMPLE. 

Had J, when speaking in the assonbly, been absolute and inde- 
pendeut master of affairs, then your other speakers might call ra« to 
account. But if ye were ever present, if ye were all in general in» 
vited to propose your sentiments, if ye were all agreed that the meas- 
ures then suggested were really the best ; if you, iBschines, in partic- 
ular, were thus persuaded (and it .was no partial affection for me* 
that prompted you to give me up the hopes, the applause, the honours, 
which attended that course I then advised, but the superior force of 
truth, and your utter inability to point out any more eligible^ course), 
if this was the case, I say, is it not highly cruel and unjust to arraign 
those measures now, when you could not then propose any better ? 



Xote 3.— -When the parenthesis is long it may be pronounced with 
a degree of monotone or sameness of voice, in order to diitingulsb it 
from the rest of the sentence* 
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SiBce thfffi every sort of good which is immediately of importance to 
liepliiiieK, must be perceived by some immediate power or sense, ante* 
cededt to any opinions or reasoning' (for it is the business of reason to 
epmjiBie the several sorts of good perceived by the several senses, and 
to find out the proper means for obtaining' them), we must therefore 
cttefaUy inquire into the several sublimer perceptive powers or senses ; 
iiDce it is by them we best discover wbat state or course of life best 
■uwers the intention of God and nature^ and wherein true happiness ] 



Ntte 3.— The small intervening members* ndd /, si^s kt, eoniiiiiwd 
tfqr, ^ follow the inflection and tone of the member which prsoedes 
than, in a higher and feebler tone of voice. 



BXAMP&B. 



Thus, then, said he, since you are so urgent, it Is thus that I con* 
cdve it. The sovereign good is that, the possession of which renders 
Qs happy. And how, said I, do we possess it ? Is it sensual or iutel- 
Icctoal? There, you are enteringy said he, upon the dctaiL 



ExsKcisss on the lK¥«ftmooATioir, Exclamation^ and 

Pa&snthesis. 

1- Would you do your homage the most agreeable way ? would 
you lender the roost acceptable of services ? ofiTer unto God thanks- 
giving. 

2, What shadow can be more vain than the life of a great part of 
numkind ? Of all that eager and bustling crowd we behold on earUi, 
1m>w iew discover the path of true happiness ? How few can we find, 
^^Immc activity has not been misemployed, and whose course termi* 
iMtes not in confessions of disappointments ? 

S. What are the scenes of nature that elevate the mind in the 
^;b«8t degree, and produce the sublime sensation ? Not the gay land- 
^pe, the flowery field, or the flourishing city ; but the boary moun- 
tain, and the solitary lake ; the aged forest, and the torrent falling 
over the rock. 

^ Is there any one who will serioudy maintain, that the taste of a 
Hottentot or a Laplander is as delicate and as correct as that of a 
LoDginus or an Addison ? or, that he can be charged with no defect 
^ imapadty, who thinks a common newswriter as excellent an histo- 
rian as Tacitus ? 

^ That strong hyperbolical manner which we have long been ac- 
cnstomed to call the Oriental manner of poetry (because some of the 
cirliest poetical productions came to us from the east) is in truth no 
more Oriental than Occidental ; it is characteristical of an age rather 
tluffl of a coontry ; and belongs, in some measure* to all nations at 
tktt period which fycst «ives rise to music and to song. 

6. Have we no otner criterion of what is beautiful than the appro^ 
bition of the majority f Must we collect the voices of others, befoi^e 
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we form any jadgment for ourselves of what deserves applause in ela* 
quence or poetry ? By no means. 

7. How shall those vacant spaces, those unemployed interirals* 
which, more or less, occur in the life of every one, be filled up ? How 
can we contrive to dispose of them in any way that shall be more 
agreeable in itself, or more consonant to the dignity of the human 
mind, than in Ihe entertainments of taste, and the study of polite 
literature ? 

8. Since those days, wherein the Son of God acted and taught, and 
his Evan^Iists recorded, what hath been the increase of the eirer- 
lasting gospel ? Hath that righteousness, which is intended to cover 
the earth as the waters cover the sea, made much progress during the 
last fifteen centuries? Hath it made any? Is the number, even of 
nomipal christians, greater now than it was in the fourth century ? Of 
all this there is sufficient reason to doubt. 

9« The bliss of man, (could pride that blessing find)t 
Is not to act or think beyond mankind. 

10. Where thy true treasure? Gold says, ** not in me:** 
And, '* not in me,*' the di'mond. Gold is poor. 

11. All this dread order break— for whom ? for thee ? 
Vile worm !— O madness ! pride ! impiety ! 

12. O the dark days of vanity ! while here. 
How tasteless ! and how terrible, when gone ! 

Gone ? they ne*er go : when past, they haunt us still. 

13> O lost to virtue, lost to manly thought, 
Lost to the noble sallies of the soul. 
Who think it solitude to be alone ! 

14. Whatever is, is rightH-.Thi8 world, *tis true. 
Was made for C8e8ar,.«.but for Titus tooi 

And which more blest ? who chainM -his country, say, 
Or he whose virtue sighed to lose a day ? 

15. At length Erasmus, that great injurM name, 
(The glory of the priesthood, and the shame) 
Stemmed the wild torrent of a barbVous age. 
And drove those holy Vandals off the stage. 

16. Woe then apart, (if woe apart can be 
From mortal man,) and fortune at our nod. 
The gay, rich, great, triumphant, and august. 
What are they ? The most happy (strange to say) 
Oonvince me most of human misery. 
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SERIES. 

lie word ss&iss is here used to denote an enumeration of 
particulars. 

A Commencmg^ aenea is that which beg^s a sentence, but does 

Dot end iL 

A ConebuUmg series is that which ends a sentence, whether it 
begins it or not. 

The series^ whose members consist of single words, is called 
^nmple series. 

The series, whose members consist of two or more words, is 
called a comptmnd series. 



\ 



^fjflcQtions on the 

^mPL£ SERIES. 



COMMEVCINQ 



2, 



1 



5 1 ' S' S^ A* 'i' 

U«M».M»M.««.««..»..«»X Z d 7 O D 

7 V 2' 3' 4^ 5^ 6^ r 

0*»—*»—t—»mm\. Z d 4 d O I 5 

9 — r 2^ 3' 4' 5' 6^ 7 8' g' 



COKCLCDIMO. 

No. of Mcmben. 

2 1'2^ 

3 1' 2' 3' 

4. 1^ 2 3' 4' 

5 1 2' 3* 4' 5' 

6. 12^ 3' 4 5' 6* 

7 1' 2^ 3^ 4' 5' 6' 7' 

8 r 2^ 3^ 4^ 5' 6' T 8^ 

9 1'2'3 4 5 6'7'8'9^ 



10 r 2^ 3^ 4' 5' 6' r 8^ 9^ 10',;iO l' 2' 3' 4^ 5^ 6^ 7' 8' 9' 10^ 



COMPOUND SERIES. 



CONCLUDING. 
McofManben. 

2 r2' 

3 1^ 2^ 3' 

4 1^ 2^ S' 4* 

5 1* 2^ 3^ 4^ 5' 

6 1^ 2^ 3^ 4^ 5' 6' 

7»M..n.M..«..l^ 2 3^ 4^ 5 O 7 

8 r 2^ 3^ 4^ 5^ 6^ r 8' 

9. — 1 2^ 3^ 4 5^ 6^ r 8 9' 
10..r 2^ 3^ 4 5' 6" T 8' 9' 10' 



I COUUENCINO. 

,No. of MembexB. 

2 « 1 ' 2^ 

3 . 1^ 2 y 

4. 1^ 2' 3' 4^ 

5 1 2^ 3 4' 5' 

6. 1 ^ 2 3' 4' 5' 6" 

7 1' 2^ 3^ 4^ S" ^ T 

8 1' 2^ 3^ 4^ 5^ 6^ 7 8^ 

9 V T S' 4^ 5^ 6^ T 8' y 

10 ..1^ 2' 3' 4 5' 6^ r 8^ 9' 10' 

E 
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SIMPLE COMMENCING SERIES 

Of 2 Membebs.— Rule. 1'^ S'.*— -Dependence' and obedieiioe' 
belong to youth. 

3 Members t — RullB. V, 2', 3'. — ^The young', the healthy\ 
and the prosperous', should not presume on their advantages.;^ 

4 Members. — Rule. 1', 2', 3', 4'. — Humanity', justice', 
generosity', and public spirit', are the qualities most useful to 
others. 

5 Members. — ^Rul«. V, 2', 3', 4', 5'. — ^The presence', 
knowledge', power', wisdom', and goodness' of God, must all be 
unbounded. 

6 Members. — ^Rule. 1', 2', 3', 4', 5', 6'. — Desue', aver- 
non', rage', love', hope', and fear^, are drawn in miniature upon 
the stage. 

7 Members. — Rule. 1', 2', 3', 4', 5', 6', 7'. — Sophocles', 
Euripides', Pindar', Thucydides', Demosthenes', Phidias', Apelles', 
were the contemporaries of Socrates or of Plato. 

8 Members.— Rule. 1', 2', 3', 4', 5', C, 7', 8'.— .Wine^ 
beauty^ music', pomp', study', diversion', bunness\ wisdom', 
are but poor expedients to heave off the insupportable load of an 
hour from the heart of man ; the load of an hour from the heir 
of an eternity. 

9 Members.— Rule. V, 2\ 3', 4', 5', 6\ 7\ 8^ y.— jJoy*, 
grief, fear', anger', pity', scom\ hate\ jealousy', and love', 
stamp assumed distinctions on the player. 

10 Membekk.— Rule. l\ 2\ 3', 4', 5', 6', 7\ 8', 9\ ICX. 
Next then, you authors, be not you severe ; 

Why what a swarm of scribblers have we here f 

One\ two\ three\ four', five', six', seven', eight^, nine', ten'. 

All in one row, and brothers of the pen* 



SIMPLE CONCLUDING SERIES 

Of 2 Members. — Rule. 1^ 2\— -The spirit of true reDgion 
breathes gentleness' and affabi]ity\ 

* That i8 — The falling inflection takes place on the first menaber, 
and the rising on the second. 

-f- In a nniple commencing series ef three members, the first nauBt 
be pronouncv'd in a somewhat lower tone than the second. 

f The noun, when attended by the article^ or conjunction^ it con- 
stdered in the series as a single word. 
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9 Mnmfts.— RuLB. 1^ 2' 3\ — ^Induttry is the law of our 
bong; it 18 the demand of nature', ofreason'^ and of Gk)d\* 

4 McMBKRS. — ^RoLB. I', 9!, S\ 4t*^^¥tBt not* ye righteout, 
amidst the distieesee of life. You have an Ahnlgfaty Frmd coo» 
tinuafly at hand to pity^ to support'^ to defend', and to reUera^ 
you. 

5 Mbmbbbs.— Ruu. \\ %', S\ 4', 5'^-~The characteriBtict of 
ddfalry wer^ Talour^ humani^', courtesy', justice', and 
hoDour\ 

6 Mbmbbbs, — ^RuLK. l\ %\ 3% 4^, &, &. — ^Mankind are 
Iwii^ged by war\ fiEunine^ pestilence, yolcano^ storm', and fire\ 

7 Hbmbbbs.— RuLB. r, 2\ 3\ 4', 5", &, 7\— They passed 
over many a firozen, many a finery A^ ; rocks\ cares^ lakes\ iens'^ 
b<^, densv and shades of death\ 

8 Mbmbbes.— RoLs l^ 2\ 3\ 4\ 5', 6\ T, 8\->The speaker, 
ksTing gained the attention and judgment of his audience, must 
proceed to complete his conquest over the passions ; such as ad« 
BUTBtioa^ surprise^ hope\ joy\ love', fear^, grieT, aQger\ 

9 Mbmbbbs.— RoLB. r, 2*, 8\ 4»\ 5\ &, 7', ^» 9\— Tha 
fruit of the Spirit is love', joy% peace', long*suflfering^, gentle- 
ness', goodness', foith', nieekuess', temperance\ 

10 Mbmbbbs.— RuLB. 1', 2', S', 4\ $\ 6*, 7', ^> 9, 10\ 
«-Mr Locke's definition of wit, with this short explication, com* 
prebends most of the species of wit ; as meUphorS', enigmas^ 
mottoes', parables^ fables', dreams', visions', dramatic!' writ* 
ings, bittksque^ and all Uie methods of alhisionl 



COMPOUND COMMENCING SERIES. 

RuLB.— 7^ failing inflection takes place on every member hui 

the last.f 

EXAMPLES. 

2 Mbmbbbs.— Common calamities^ and common blessings', 
&n heavily upon the envious. 

S Mbmbbbs.— A generous openness of hearf, a calm deUber- 
ate courage^ a prompt zeal for the public service', are at once 
constituents of true greatness, and the best evidences of it. 

* Ta a simple concluding series of three members, the 6rst must 
be pronounced in a little higher tone than the second— When pro* 
wmncing with a degree of solemnity, the first mehiber in this series 
most have the falling inflection. 

t When the members of a compound series are numerous, the 
Meond most be pronounced a little Idgher and more forcibly than the 
list, the third than the second, Ac. 

£2 
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4 Members.**— The splendour of the firmament^ the verdure g# 
the earth^, the varied colours of the flowers, which fill the air 
with their fragraBce\ and the music of those artless voices which 
nungle on every tree', aU conspire to captivate our hearts, and 
to swell them with the most rapturous delight. 

5 Members. — The verdant lawn^^ the shady grove", the varie- 
gated landscape^, the boundless ocean', and the starry firmament^, 
are contemplate!^ with pleasure by every beholder. 

6 Members.— France and England may each of them have 
some reason to dread the increase of the naval and military power 
of the other ; but for either of them to envy the internal happiness 
and prosperity^ of the other, the cultivation of its lands\ the ad« 
vancement of its manufactures", the increase of its commerce", 
the security and number of its ports and harbours^, its proficiency 
in all the Uberal arts and sciences', is surely beneath the dignity 
of two such great nations, 

7 Members.-— A contemplation of God's works\ a voluntary 
act of justice to our own detriment^ a generous concern for the 
good of mankind", tears shed in silence for the misery of others\ 
a private desire of resentment broken and subdued", an unfeigned 
exercise of humility^, or any other' virtue, are such actions m 
denominate men great and reputable. 

8 Members.— To acquire a thorough knowledge of our own 
hearts and characters^ to restrain every irregular indination",— 
to subdue eveiy rebellious passion",— to purify the motives of our 
conduct*,— to form ourselves to that temperance which no plea-* 
sure can seduce",— to that meekness which no provocation can 
ruffle",— to that patience which no afliiction can overwhelm", and 
that integrity which no interest can shake' ; this is the task which 
is assigned to us,— a task which caimot be performed without the 
utmost diligence and care. 

9 Members. — Absalom's beauty", Jonathan's love^, David's 
valour^ Solomon's wisdom^ the patience of Job", the prudence 
of Augustus^ the eloquence of Cicero^ the innocence of Wis- 
dom\ and the intelligence of all', though faintly amiable in the 
creature, are found in immense perfection in the Creator. 

10 Members. — ^The beauty of a plain\ the greatness of a 
mountain", the ornaments of a building^ the expression of a pio 
ture^, the composition of a discourse", the conduct of a third" 
person, the proportions of difierent quantities and numbers^ the 
various appearances which the great machine of the universe i« 
perpetually exhibiting", the secret wheels and springs which pro- 
duce^ them, all the general subjects of science and taste', ara 
what we and our companions regard as having no peciiliar relap 
tion to either of us. 
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COMPOUND CONCLUDING SERIES- 

tiOlM^'^I^efBiUmg n^flecHon takes pUut on every member esteefi 

the last bmi one. 

SZA1IPLK8. 

SMsmsRS.— Belief in the existence of a God Ib the great !n« 
oentiFe to duty% and the great source of oon8olation\ 

8 Mbmbers*— When myriads and myriads of ages hare elapa* 
ed, the righteous shall still hare a blessed eternity before them : 
sdn continue brightening in holiness'^ increasing in happiness^^ 
and rising in glory\ 

4 McMBERS. — ^Watch^ ye^ stand fast in the fhith^ quit you 
fike men'j be strong\ 

5 MfiVBBRS. — ^We should aclniowledge God hi all our ways'; 
mark the operations of his hand^; cheerftilty submit to his severest 
di^Moaations^ ; strictly obseire his laws'; and rqoice to fulfil 
his gradous purpose\ 

6 Members.^— Without controversyj great is the mystery of 
godBness ; God was manifest ui the fie^\ Justified hi the spirit^ 
seen of angels^ preached unto the gentiles^ believed on in the 
worid'^ received up into glory\ 

7 Members. — ^A true friend unbosoms iVee]y\ advises justly^ 
assists readily^ adventures boldly^ takes aU patiently^ defends 
reso]uteIy% and continues a Mend unchangeably \^ 

8 Members. — ^True gentleness teaches us to bear one another's 
burdens^; to rejmce with those who rejoice'; to weep with those 
who weep' ; to please every one his neighbour tor his good' ; to 
be kind and tender-hearted^ ; to be pitiful and courteous'; to 
support the weak'; and to be patient towards a}l' men. 

9 Members.— -They through faith subdued kingdoms^ wrought 
righteousness^ obtained promises^ stopped the mouths of lions\ 
quendied the violence of fire', escaped the edge of the sword^^ 
out of weakness were made strong^ waxed valiant in fiight'^ 
turned to flight the armies of the aliens\ 

10 Members.— Leviculus was so well satisfied with his own 
accomplishments, that he determined to commence fortune 
hunter ; and when he was set at liberty, instead of beginning, as 
was expected, to walk the exchange with a face of importance, 
or of associating himself with tiiose who were most eminent for 
thdr knowledge of the stocks, he at once threw ofiT the solemnity 
of the counting' house, equipped himself with a modbh wig, and 
a splendid coat\ listened to wits in the coflee'-houses, passed 
' is evenings behind the scenes in the theatres^ learned the names 
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of beauties of quality^ hummed the last stanzas of fashionable 
songs'^ talked with familiarity of high play^^ boasted of his 
achievements upon drawers and coachmen^ told with negligence 
and jocularity of bilking a tailor'^ and now and then let fly a 
shrewd jest at a sober citizen\ 



EXAMPLES, 

CONTAZKING BOTH THE COMMENCING AND COKCLUBIKG 8SRIB8E8. 

IS/' 

1. He who is self-existent', omnipresent^ omniscient \ and 
omnipotent', is Kkewise infinitely holy', and just', and good\ 

2. Families^ and states^ and empires^j, have their ri^, and 
glory', and ded[ine\ 

3. He who resigns the world, has no temptation to envy', 
hatred^ malice\ or anger^, but is in constant possession of a serene 
mind ; he who follows the pleasures of it, which are in their very 
nature disappoinUng, is in constant search of care^, solicitude', 
remorse', and confusion\ 

4. The simple whom the unrighteous have beguiled^ the inno- 
cent whom they have betrayed^ the poor whom they have op- 
pressed^ and the friendless whom they have undone', rise up in 
terrible array^ before them, upbraid them for their, guilt', and 
torment them before ' the time\' 

5. To deserve^ to acquire^, and to enjo/ the respect and 
admiration of mankind, are the great objects of ambition' and 
emulation\ 

6. Those characters of early language, descriptive sound', 
vehement tones and gestiu:es\ figurative 8tyle\ and inverted ar- 
rangement', all hang together", have a mutual influence^ on each 
other, and hav^ all graduaUy given place to arbitrary' sounds, 
calm^ pronunciation, simple' style, plain^ arrangement. 

7. All passions, without exception, love', terror', amazement^ 
indignation^ anger\ and grief, throw the mind into confusion^ 
aggravate their objects, and prompt a hyperbolicar style. 

8. The historian^ the orator", the philosopher', address them- 
selves, for the most part, primarily to the understanding : thdr 
direct aim is to inform', to persuade', or to instruct'. 
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PAIRS OF NOUNS 

ARE INFLECTED THUS : 
COXIfSXCIliO. II OOWGLIIDIIfO* 

P»in. 

f l'& S\ 3* & 4' S V^r^SfhA* 

5 1' & y, 3* & 4' 5*& C II 3 1' & r, y * 4', y & 6' 

4 I'&r, 3'de4\5'&6r,rk8' H 4 l'4k f , 8'^4\ 5* ft G", T'Ak 8* 

S'V^1t,9iLr,9^fr,r^9.\Sr^W \\ 5 •VA«',8'&4',5'&6*.r4ca',9'*10' 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Vicisatudes of good' and evil\ of trials' and consolations'^ 
fin up the life of man. 

2. The high' and the low\ the mighty' and the mean\ the king^ 
and the cottagei^^ lie hlended together without any order. 

S. While the earth remauieth, seed'-time and harvest^ cold' 
aid heat\ summo^ and winter^ and day^ and night' shall not 



4. The wise' and the foolish^ the virtuous' and the yile", the 
learned' and the ignorant^ the temperate' and the {Nrofligate'^ 
must often he hlended together. 

5. In all stations and conditions^ the important relations take 
place, of masters' and servants^ husbands' and wives^ parents^ 
and children^ brothers' and firiends', citizens' and subjects'. 



SERIES OF SERIESES. 

Rule I.-»IF%«f» several members of a sentence, cimsisHng" ofdis^ 
find jtoriions tf similar or opposite words in a series, follow im 
succession, they must be pronounced si$igly, according to the n«m« 
ber of members in each portion, and together, according to the 
manher of portions in the whole sentence, that the whole may 
form one related compound series. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. The soul consists of many faculties, as the understanding' 
and the wiU'^ with all the senses both inward' and outward' ; or, 
to speak more philosophically, the soul can exert herself in many 
d]£ferent ways of acdon : she can understand', will', imagine^ 
see', and hear^; love' and discourse' ; and apply herself to many 
other like exenases of different kinds and natures'. 

2. The conditimp, speech', and behaviour of the dying parents' ; 
with the age\ innocence', and distress of the children', are set 
forth in such tender circumstances, that it is impossible for a 
reader of common humamty not to be afl^ted with them. 
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3. Satan's pride'^ envy', and revenge^ ; obstinacy^ despair^ 
and impenitence'^ are all of them very artftilly interwoven. 

4h The man who litres under an habitual sense of the divine 
presence^ keeps up a perpetual cheerfubiess of temper^ and enjoys 
every moment the satisfaction of thinking himself in company 
with his dearest and best of friends. He no sooner steps out of 
the worlds but his heart bums with devotion^ swells with hope*, 
and triumphs in the consciousness of that presence which every 
where surrounds' him ; or on the contrary pours out its fears^ 
its sorrows^ its apprehennons', to the great Supporter of its 
existence. 

5. For I am persuaded^ that neither death'^ nor life^ ; nor 
angels'^ nor principalities', nor powers^ ; nor things present'^ nor 
things to come'; nor height' nor depth^; nor any other creature', 
shall be able to separate us from the love of God, which is in 
Christ Jesus our Lord\ 



Rule II.— -IF%«re the sense of the sentence does not require force, 

precision, or distinction f which is but seldom the case J, where 

the sentence commences with a conditional or suppositive con" 

junction, or where the language is plaintive and poetical, the 

falling inflection seems less suitable than the rising. 

BXAMPLBB. 

1. Sedng thai that the soul has many different Acuities', or 
in other words many different ways of acting' ; that it can be 
intensely pleased or made happy by all' these different faculties 
or ways of acting ; that it may be endowed with several latent 
faculties, which it is not at present in a condition to exert'; that 
we cannot believe the soul is endowed with any faculty which is 
of no use' to it ; that whenever any one of these faculties is 
transcendently pleased, the soul is in a state of happiness'; and 
in the last place^ considering that the happiness of another world, 
is to be the happiness of the whole man' ; who can question but 
that there is an infinite variety in those pleasures we are speaking' 
of ; and that this fulness of joy will be made up of all those pleas- 
ures^ which the nature of the soul is capable of receiving' ? 

2. When the gay and smilmg aspect of things has begun to 
leave the passages to a man's heart thus thoughtlessly unguarded'; 
when kind and caressing looks of every ol^ect without, that can 
flatter his senses, has conspired with the enemy within, to betray 
him and put hhn off his defcmoe' ; when music likewise hath lent 
her aid, and tried her power upon the passions' ; when the voice 
of singing men^ and the voice of dnging women, with the sound 
of the viol and the lute, have broke in upon his soul, and in some 
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tender notes hare toadied the secret spnni^s of rtpture ,— thai 
moment let us dissect and look uito his heart' ; ecc how TainV 
how weak', how empty^ a thing it is ! 

3. So when the faithful pencil has design'd 
Some bright idea of the master's mind'j 
Where a new world leaps out at his command^ 
And ready nature waits upon his hand' ; 
When the ripe colours sofken and unite. 
And sweetly melt into just shade and hj^t' ; 
When mellowing years their full perfection gire^ 
And each bold figure just begins to live' ; 
The treacherous colours the fair art betray« 
And air the brighO creation' &des' away\ 



EzuciSKS on the SlRiES. 

1. Ambition creates hatred, shyness, discords, seditions, and warsb 

2i To be moderate in our views, and to proceed temperately in the 
porsoit of them, is the best way to effsure success. 

^ Joy, grief, love, admiration, devotion, are all of them passions 
which are nainrally musical. 

4. Sobstantives, pronouns, adjectives, verba, prepocitlons, and con* 
jimctions, must necessarily be found In all languagea. 

6. The several idnds of poetical composition which we find In Scrip- 
tuie, aic chiefly the didartie, the elegiac, pastoralt and lyric 

€. Discomposed thoughts, agitated psstjons, and a ruflkd temper^ 
poison eveiy pleasure of life. 

7. The great business of life Is to be employed in doing jnstly» loving 
mercy, and walking humbly with our Creator. 

8. Tranquillity, order, and magnanimity, dwsU with the pious and 



9. A wise man will desirs no more than what he may get jostlyt 
nse soberiy, distribute cheerfully* and live upon contanledly. 

10. The minor longs to be of sge ; then to be a man of business ; 
then to make up an estate ; then to arrive at honours ; then to retire. 

11. Though, at tunes, the sscent to the temple of virtue sppesrs 
•teep snd craggy, be not discouragsd. Persevere until thou gain the 
mmmit : therct all ii order, beauty, and pleasure. 

12. What is called proAns history, ezhihits our nature on its worst 
tide : it is the history of perverse passions, of mesn aelMovs» of re- 
venge, hstred, extravagance, and folly. 

13. An ostentatious, a fteble, a harsh, or an obscure style, are 
alwajs Cuilto ; and perspicuity, strength, neatness and simplidty, are 
beauties to be always aimed at. 

14 Valour, truth, justice, fldeUty, friendship, piety» magnanimity, 
are the olgecu which, in the course of epic compositions, are presented 
to our mind, under the most splendid and honourable colows, 

IS. To be humble and modest in opinion, to be vigilant and atten* 
tive in conduct, to distrust ftir appearances, and to restrain rash de« 
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Biresy are instructions which the dftrkness of out present state flihonlA 
strongly inculcate; 

16. No blessing of life is any way comparable to the enjoyment of 
a discreet and virtuous friend, ft eases and unloads the mind, clears 
and improves the understanding, engenders thoughts and knowledg^e, 
animates virtue and good resolutions, soothes and allayii the passions,' 
and finds employment for moitt of the vacant hours of life. 

17. The time at which the Saviour was to appear — the circum* 
stances with which his nativity was to be attended— the nature of ^ the 
kingdom he was to establish— the power with which he was to be in- 
vested, and the success with which his labours were to be cr»wned-« 
had been all prefigured and described, iu a manner calculated to ex* 
cite rbe Hvcliest expectation in the minds of the chosen people* 

18 Were we united to beings of a more exalted order. --beings 
whose nature raised them superior to misfortune, placed tht^m beyond 
the reach of disease and death, who were not the dupes of passion and 
prejudice, all of whose views were enlarged, whose goodness was per- 
fected, and whose spirit breathed nothing but love and friendship,— « 
then would the evils of which we now complain cease to be felt. 

19. All the oriental lustre of the richest gems ; all the enchanting 
beauties of exterior shape ; the exquisite of all forms ; the loveliness 
of colour ; the harmony of sound ; the heat and brightness of the en* 
livening sun ; the heroic virtue of the bravest minds ; with the puritj 
and quickness of the highest intellect ; are all emanations from thio 
supreme Deity. 

fO. I conjure yon by that which yon pi^ofesi 
(However yon come to know it) answer me ; 
Though you untie the winds and let them ^ght 
Against the churches; though the ytety waves 
Confound and swallow navigation up ; 
Though bladed corn be lodgM and trees blown down i 
Though castles topple on their warders' heads ; 
Though palaces and pyramids do slope 
Their heads to their foundations ; though the treasure 
Of nature's germins tumble altogether, 
Ev'n till destruction sicken, answer me 
To what I ask you. Ma<Aeik to ih€ Witdu^ 



HARMONIC INFLECTION. 

Besides that variety which necessarily arises firom annexing certain 
inflections to sentences of a particular import or structure, there is still 
another source of variety, in those parts of a sentence where the sense 
is not at all concerned, and where the variety is merely to please the 
ear. There are many members of sentences whioh may be differently 
pronounced without affecting the sense, but which cannot be differently 
pronounced without greatly ailteting their variety and harmony. It 
is chiefly towards the end of a sentence that the harmonic inflection it 
necessary in order to form an agreeable cadence. 
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lt9i.K Tf^When a series of simUor sentences, or members rf sen* 
iemcesfform a branch ^a subject or pearagrofk, tke last sentence 
or member nnutJaU gradnaify into a lower tone, mtd adopt the 
barmumie im/lectiom, on such words as firm the most agreeable 



XXAMPLE8. 

1. We insy learn firom this obsetration whidi we have made 
OB the 4mnd of man, to take particular care, when we hare once 
settled in a regular course of fife, how we too frequently indulge 
omselres In any the most innocent diversions and entertain- 
ments; sinoe the mind may insensibly fslk off from the relish of 
Tirtuous actions^ and by degrees' exchange^ thaf pleasure\ which 
it takes in the performance of its duty, for ddights of a much 
■MIR inferior mid unprofitable nature. 

2. One of the most eminent mathematicians of the age has 
assured me, that the greatest pleasure he took in reading Virgil 
was in examJnmg JBneas's voyage by the map ; as I question 
not but many a modem compiler of history would be delighted 
with fittk' moie^ in that divine^ author^ than the bare matters of 
fact. 

3. Since I hare mentioned this unaccountable zeal which ap« 
pears in atheists and infidels, I must farther observe, that they 
are likewiae in a most particular manner possessed with the 
spirit of bigotry. They are wedded' to opinions^ full of contra- 
diction'^ and impossibility', and at the same' thne^ look upon the 
smallest' difikulty' in an article' of faith' asasuffident reason for 
rgecting it* 



Bulb U.^^^Wben the last member of a sentence ends with four 
accented words, thefaOing infection takes place on the first and 
hit, and the rising on the second and third, 

XXAHFLES. 

1. The immortafity of the soul is the basia of morality, and 
the source of all the pleasing' hopes' and secret^ jo/s', that can 
arise^ in the heart' of a reasonable' creature\ 

8. Aluraye^ man struggling^ in the storms^ of fate'. 
And greatly' falling' with a falling' state\— 

S. Produces' fraud^ and cruelty' and strife'. 
And robs the guilty' world' of CatoV ]ife\ 
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Rule lil.-^^Whrn there are three accented words at the tnd &fthe 
last member^ ther/irsi has ertfter the rising orfallingy the second 
the rising and the last the falling inflsction* 

EXAMPLE. 

Cicero concludes his celebrated books de Oratore, with some 
precepts for pronunciation and action^ without which part he 
affirms^ that the best orator in the world can never succeed^ and 
an indifferent one, who is master of this^ shall gain nauch' greater' 
«pplause\ 

ECHO 

Is here used to express that repetition of a word or thought, which 
immediately arises from a word or thought that preceded it. 

HuLE.— TOe echoing word ought always to be pronounced iMifh the 
rising inflection in a high tone of voice, and a long pause (tfter 
it, when it implies any degree oj' passion * 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Newton was a Christian! Newton' ! whose mind bnrst 
forth from the fetters cast by nature on our finite conceptions-^ 
Newton' I whose science was truth, and the foundation of whose 
knowledge of it was philosophy ; not those visionary and arro« 
gant presumptions which too often usurp its name, but philosophy 
resting on the basis of mathematics, which, like figures, cannot 
lie — Newton' I who carried the line and rule to the utmost 
barriers of creation, and explored the principles by which, no 
doubt, all created matter is held together and exists. 

2. With ^^ mysterious reverence" I forbear to descant on those 
serious and interesting rites, for the more august and solemn 
celebration of which Fashion nightly convenes these splendid 
myriads to her more sumptuous temples. Rites' ! which, when 
engaged in with due devotion, absorb the whole soul, and call 
every passion into exercise, except those indeed of love and peace, 
and kindness, and gentleness. Inspiring' rites I which stimulate 
fear, rouse hope, kindle zeal, quicken dulness, sharpen discern- 
ment, exercise memory, inflame curiosity ! Rites' I in short, in 
the due performance of which, all the energies and attentions, all 
the powers and abilities, all the abstractions and exertion, all the 
diligence and devotedness, all the sacrifice of time, all the con^ 

% * The echoing word is printed in italics, and marked with the rising 
inflection« 
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tempt of ease, all the neglect of 8l«ep« all the oblimn of care, all 
the risks of fortune (half of which, if directed to their true ol^ecta, 
'WoijJd change the very face of the world), all these are concen- 
tnted to one point: apoinfl in which the wise and -the weak, 
the learned and the ignorant, the fair and the frightful, the 
sprightly and the dull, the rich and the poor, the patrician and 
plebeian, meet in <ine oonunon uniform equality : an e^Milii^l 
as religioudy respected in these solemnities, in which all distinc- 
tions are leveUed at a blow, and of which the very spirit is there* 
ibie democratical, as it is combated in all other instances. 

Hannah More on Female Education, 



THE MONOTONE, 

Ifl certain solemn and sublime passages, has a wonderftil force and 
dignity ; and, by the UDOommooncss of its use, it even adds greatly to 
tint variety with which the ear is so much delighted.* 

SXAHPLES. 

1. High on a throne of royal state, which far • 
Outshone the wealth of Ormus or of Inde ; 

Or where the gorgeous Edst, with riches hflnd, 
Show'rs, on her kings barbdric, pearP and gold", 
Satan exalted sat. 

2. Hence 1 loath'd Melancholy, 

Of Cerberus and blackest Midnight bom. 
In Stygian cave forlorn, 

'Mongst horrid shapes and shrieks, and sights unholy. 
Find out some uncouth cell. 

Where broocUng darkness spreads his jealous wings, 
And the night raven sings ; 

rft€re, under ebon shades and low-brow'd rocks. 
As ragged as thy locks. 

In dark Cimmerian desert ever dwell. 



CIRCUMFLEXES. 

The rising circumflex begins with the falling inflection, and ends 
with the rising upon the same syllable, and seems as it were to twist 
the voice upwards. This turn of the voice is marl^ed in this manner C). 

* This monotone may be defined to be a continuation or sameness 
ot sound upon certain syllables of a word, exactly like that produced 
b]r repeatedly striking a bell ;-^uch a stroke may be louder or softer, 
bat continues exactly in the same pitch. To express this tone upon 
paper, a horizontal line may be adopted ; such a one as is generally 
used to express a long syllable in verse ; thus ( - )• 

F 
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EXAMPLE. 

But it IB foolish in us to compare Drusus Africanus and our- 
selves with Clodius; all our other calamities .were tolerable; 
but no one can patiently bear the death of C16dius. 

The JhUing circumAex begins with the rising inflection, and ends 
vihh the falling upon the sBiiie syllable, and seems to twist the voioe 
downwards. This turn of the voice may be marked by the oommoii 
circumflex : thus C)* 

EXAMPLE. 

QiAeen, Hamlet^ you have your father much offended. 
Hafnkt. Madam^ you have my father much offended. 

Both these circumflex inflections may be exemplified in the word m, 
in a speech of the Clown in Shokespeare^s Aa Vou Like It. 

I knew when seven justices could not make up a quarrel ; 
but when the parties were met themselves^ one of them thought 
but of^an If; as if you said so^ then I said so: O ho ! did 
you 90 ? So they shook hands and were sworn brothers. 



CLIMAX, 

OE A OHADUAL INCEEA^E OF SIGNIFICATIOy^ 

Requires an increating swell of the voice, on every succeeding j^r* 
ticular, and a degree of animation corresponding with tke nature 
of the sul^ect. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. The Bible is the brightest mirror of the Deity : there wc 
discern not only his being, but his character ; not only his char« 
acter, but his will ; not only what he is in himself, but what he 
is to us, and what we may expect at his hands. 

2. Whom he did foreknow, he also did predestinate ; and 
whom he did predestinate them he also called ; and whom he 
called, them he also justified ; and whom he justified, them be 
also glorified. 

3. Aft^ we have practised good actions a while, they beoMe 
easy ; and when they are easy, we begm to take pleasuroPn 
them ; and when they please us, we do them ikequentiy ; and, 
by frequency of acts, a tiung grows into a habit ; and a confirmed 
habit is a second . kind of nature ; and, so far as any tiling is 
natural, so far it is necessary, and we can hardly do otherwise ; 
nay, we do it many times when we do not think of it. * 



r 
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4. T!s figt'Qing fear and dumb amazement aU« 
^When to the startled eye the audden glance 
Appears iai south, enqitive through Uie doud ; 
And foUowing- slower in explosion vtat. 
The thunder raises his tremendous yoioe. * 

At first heard solemn o'er the verge of hear'n» 
The tempest growls ; but^ as it nearer comes. 
And rolls its awful burden on the wind. 
The lightnings flash a larger curve, and more 
The noise astounds ; till over head a sheet 
Of livid flame discloses wide ; then shuts 
And opens wider ; shuts and opens still. 
Expansive, wrapping ether in a* blaze: 
Follows the loosen'd aggravated roar, 
Enlaiipuig^ deep'ning, mingling ; peal on peal 
Crushed horrible, convulsing heav'n and earth. 



ACCENT. 

Rt7Lz«— fm/Aofif require* a tronspoiiiion of accent, when two 
words, which have a $amene$s in part of their Jbrmaiiom, are 
oppoted to each other in eente, 

SXAMFLZS. 

1. What IS dbae' cannot be tmMone.* 

2. There is a material difference between ^rtslng and fir\ 
«w«ig. 

3. ThoiAght and ka^^uage act^ and re'act upon each other. 

4. He who is good before iu'visible witnesses, is eminently so 
hefoie the vulble. 

5. What fellowship hath ngAf eousness with ttn'righteousness? 
and what cooununion hath light with darkness ? 

6. The riches of the prince must tn'crease or cfe'crease in pro- 
portion to the number and riches of his subjects. 

7. Re%Hon raises men above themselves; tVreligion sinks 
them beneath the brutes. 



* The signs (' and ') besides denoting the inflections, mark also the 
accented syllables. 

Whatever inflection be adopted, the accented syllable' is always 
loader than the rest ; but if the accent be pronounced with the rising 
iDAectioD, the accented syllable is higher than the preceding, and 
lower than the succeeding syllable ; and if the accent have the fdlling 
iofleetion, the accented syihihle is pronounced higher than any other 
syllable, either preceding or succeeding. 

F2 
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8. I sludl always make reason^ truths and nature^ the mea- 
sures of praise' and liw'praise. 

9* Whatever convenience may be thought to be in falsehood 
«nd dissimulation^ it is soon over ; but the ^'convenience of it 
is perpetual. 

10. The sense of an author being the first object of readingv 
it will be necessary to inquire into those divifTons and sub^dtvi-^ 
sions of a sentence^ which are employed to. fix and ascertain its 
meaning. 

11. This corrwjoHible must put on zVcorruption, and this 
wor'tal must put on immortality. 

^12. For a full collection of topics and epithets to be used in 
the praise' and dis^xdXse of minisfe^rial and ttn'ministerial persons, 
I refer to our rhetorical cabinet. 

IS. In the ^tn^ableness or «n suitableness^ in the propor^on 
or c^tVproportion which the affection seems to bear to the cause 
or object which excites it^ consists the prqprt^ety or tWpropriety, 
the decency or ungracefulness of the consequent action. 

14. He that compares what he has done"" with what he haslefl 
uTt'done^ will feel the effect which must always follow the com* 
parison of imagination with reality. 

Note 1.— This transposition of the accent, extends itself to all word» 
which have a sameness of termination^ though they inay not be directly 
opposite in sense. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. In this species of composition, /)^tt'nbility is much more 
essential than pro^^ability. 

2. Lucius Catallne was expert in all the arts of ^Wulation 
and c^tj^simulation ; covetous of what belonged to others, lavish 
of his own. 

JViofe 2.— When the accenjt is on the last syllable of a word which 
has no emphasis, it must be pronounced louder and a degree lower 
;han the rest. 

EXAMPLE. 

Sooner or later virtue must meet with a reward\ 
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A Cktmge qfAcceni takes place on the following words according 
as they are Nouns, Verbs, or Adjectives. 



at/aent («{/.) 



itHritele 
aag'jMBt 



eem'ent 

concague 

collect 



conrpoomi 
oom'preas 
oon'cert 
CQu^crcte 

CQO'dllCt 

coo'fine 

COD'ffkt 



Vi 
lo abject' 
toateent' 
teabatfad' 
laaeoent' 
toaflx' 
la attrii/ota 
faaiigflieiit' 
faboaabard' 
to cement' 
to colleanrue' 
to collect' 
teeoaapact' 
la cofopound' 
to compress' 
to concert' 
to concrete 
to conduct' 
to confine' 
to conflict' 



conjure Cv* «•) to conjure' (v. a.) 
oon'senre to conserve' 



con'sort 

con'test 

con'txact 

con'tiast 

ooo'veQt 

con'verse 

con'vert 

con'vict 

coa'voy 

te'ert 



to consort' 
to contest' 
to contract' 
to contrast' 
to convent' 
to converse' 
to convert' 
to convict' 
to convoy' 
to desert' 



Nouns. 

des'cant 

dis'count 

di'gast 

aa'say 

ex'port 

ax'tract 

tx'ilc 

fci'ment 

fre'quent {adj.) 

im'port 

in'cense 

in'isult 

obO«eC 

per'fume 

per'mit 

pre'fix 

pres'age 

pres'ent 

prod'uce 

proj'ect 

prot'est, or protest' 

reb'el 

rec'ord 

refuse 

subject 

sur'vcy 

tor'ment 

traj'ect 

transTer 

trans'port 



Vbkbs. . 
to descant' 
to discount' 
todigaak' 
to essay' 
to export' 
to extract' 
toexilC 
to ferment' 
to f refuent' 
to imporf 
to incense' 
to insult' 
to object' 
to perfume'' 
to permit' 
to prefix' 
to presage' 
to present' 
to produca'- 
to project' 
to protest' 
to rebel' 
to record' 
to refuse' 
to subject' 
to survey' 
to torment' 
to traject' 
to transfer' 
totransporf 



Sdbstamtives. AnjscTiVBs. 
an'gust itke wumtk) august' («o6&) 
eom'pact compact' 

clHBBpngn'(»tjie) cbam'paign(a|Mii) 
ex'Se ibrnmiokmrnt) exile' (saMlT) 
Sslbmf (a (over) gal'lant (6oU) 



Substantives. AfrjBCTrm. 
in'stinct instincf 

invalid' Invalid 

Levant' (sffaee) la'vant (aoMsni) 
min'ute itftmey muiute' iommHy 
su'pine (tM gram.) supine'(tiidofeiiO ' 



w 

SoBKtiBMa the saoie parts of speech have a dil^nrent aocent to make a 

differeooe of significatioo. 



boflelUUMr) bttflbf (a ewpUmi} 
to eon jure (to to conjure' (torn* 
pracfiwaiagie) irmty 

F3 



dcs'ert <« arMr. deserf (aitfrtl> 

neas) sinis'ter (tke Mfi 

sln'IsCer (tmidmif > 
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EMPHASIS 

Is that stress we lay on words which are in contradistinction to 
other words expressed or understood.— And hence wU} follow this g«if« 
eral rule ; Wherever there is ccnirudittinctiim in the aeme rf the word^, 
there ought to be emphaaia in the pronunciation of them. 

All words are pronounced either with emphatic force, accepted forc^ 
or unaccented force ; this last kind of force may be called by the name 
of feebleness. When the words are in contradistinction to other words, 
or to Bome sense implied, they may be called emphatic ; where thqr 
do not denote contradistinction, and yet are more important than the 
particles, th^y may be called accented, and the particles and leaser 
words may be called unaccented or feeble, 

EXAMPLES. 

1 . Exercise and iemjperance strengthen the constitutum. 

2. Exercise and temperance strengthen even an ikdiffebxnt 
eonstitution. 

The word printed in Roman capitals is pronounced with emphatic 
force; those. in small italics are pronounced with accented force; the 
rest with unaccented force. 

Emphasis always implies antithesis ; when this antithesis is agree* 
able to the sense of the author, the emphasis is proper ; but where 
there is no antithesis in the thought, there ought to be none on the 
words ; because, whenever an emphasis is placed upon an improper 
word, it will suggest an antithesis, which either does not exist, or ta 
not agreeable to the sense and intention of the writer. 

The best method to find the emphasis in these sentences, is to take 
the' word we suppose to be emphatical, and' try if it will admit of 
these words being supplied which an emphasis on it would suggest : 
if, when these words are supplied, we find them not only agreeable to 
the taieaning of the writer, but an Improvement of his meaning, we 
may pronounce the word emphatical ; but if these words we supply 
are not agreeable to the meaning of the words expressed, or else give 
them an affected and fanciful meaning i we ought by no means to lay 
the emphasis upon them. 

EXAMPLE. 

3. A man. of a polite imagpination, is let into a great many 
pleasures that the vulgar are not capable of receiving ; he can 
converse with a picture, and find an agreeable companion in a 
statue. 

In this sentence an emphasis on the word picture is not only an ad- 
vantage to the thought, but is in some measure necessary to it : for it 
bints to the mind, that a polite imagination does not only find pleas- 
ure in conversing with those objects which give pleasure to all, but 
with those which give pleasure to sueh only as can converse wUh 
them. 

All emphasis has an atitithesis either expressed or understood : if 
the emphasis excludes the antithesis, the emphatic word has the fall- . 



r 
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ing inftection ; if the emphasis does not exclude the antithesis the em« 
phatic word has the rising inflection. The distinction between the two 
emphatic inflections is this ; the falling inflection affirms something in 
the emphasis, and denies what is opposed to it in the antithesis, while 
the emphasis with the rising inflection, affirms something in the cm« 
phaais without denying what is opposed to it in the antithesis : the 
{JDnner, therefore, from its affirming and denying absolutely, may be 
caOed the strong emphasts ; and the latter, from its affirming only, 
and not denying, may be called the weak emphasis.— We have an in« 
Mmoe of the strong emphasis and falling inflection on the words cfe* 
^Ue madjkmr, in the following sentence, where Richard the Third 
rejeeta the proposal of the Duke of Norfolk to pardon the rebels. 

4. Why that, indeed, was our sixth Harry's way> 
Which made his reign one scene of rude commotion : 
in be in men's despite^ a monarch ; no, 

Ijet kings ^b&tfear^ forgive ; blows and revenge 
Forme. 

The paraphrase of these words, when thus emphatical, would be, 
ru fte, tut ta Mca** Jkwmr^ hut in tibesr dleapite, a sioRarciU-and, Ut 
mat aM who »m fiadna^ hmt kings that fear^ Jbrgivcmm^The weak em- 
phasis, with the rising inflection, takes place on the word man in jthe 
foUowing example from the Pair Pkhitbnt, where Horatio, taxing 
Lothario with forgery, says, 

5. 'Twas base and poor, unworthy of a tTiaa', * 
To forge a scrdi so vUlanous and loose. 

And mark it with a noble lady's name. 

If this emphasis were paraphrased, it would run thus : 'Twa» hoH 
ami poor, mnwortky i^a man, though not unwarii^ tfm brut€> 



The first of the following examples is an instance of the single em* 
phasis implied; the second, of the single emphasis expressed; the 
third, of the double emphasis ; and the fourth, of the treble emphasis.* 

1. Exercise and temperance strengthen even an indifferent 
constitution. 

2. You were pud iojight agmst Alexander, and not to rM 
at him. 

3. The pleasures of the imagination are not so grosi" as those 
^ sense', nor so refined^ as those of the understanding^, 

4. He' raised a mortat to the skies', 
Ske^ drew an angeH down\ 



* In these examples of emphasis the emphatic word alone is printed 
in itaUca : the marks above them denote the inflections. 
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SINGLE EMPHASIS .• 

RuLE.-«-IF%en a sentence is composed of a positive and nj^ativepart, 
the posithre must have the fallings and the negative the neang 
infkction.f 

EXAMFL£S. 

1. We can do nothing againsf the truths but/or^ the truth. 

2. None more impatiently suffer^ injuries, thsui they .wh» we 
most forward in doing^ them. 

3. You were paid tojigkt against Alexander, and not to mt? 
at him. 

4. Huntmg (and fnen\ not beasts\) shall be his game. 

5. Caesar, who would not wait the conclusion of the consul's 
speech, generously replied, that he came into Italy not to injure' 
the liberties of Rome and its dtizens, but to restore^ theixu ■ 

6. If any man sin, we have an advocate with the Father, 
Jesus Christ the righteous : and he is the propitiation for our 
sins ; and not for our/ only, but also for the sins of the whole 
workt, 

7. Behold what manner of love the Father hath bestowed on 
us, that we should be called the sons of God ! therefore the 
wprld knoweth us^ not, because it knew him^ not. 

8. It is not the business of virtue to extirpated the afiections of 
the mind, but to regulate'' them : 

0. It may moderate and restrain', but was not designed to 
hanis^ gladness from the heart of man. 

10. Those governments which curb' not evils, cause""! 
And a rich knave's a libel on our laws. 

11. For if you pronounce, that, as my public conduct hath 
not been right, Ctesiphon must stand condemned, it must be 
thought that yourselves have acted wrong, not that you owe your 
present state to the cai»ice c^fortunef. But it cannot be. No, 
my countrymen I it cannot be you have acted wrong, in encouiif* 
tering danger bravely, for the Hberty and safety of Greece^. No ! 
by those generous souls of ancient times, who were exposed at 
MairathmCf by those who stood arrayed at Platiea'I by those 
who encountered the Persian fleet at Sabamis"! who fought at 
Artemesium\f By all those Ulustrious sons of Athens, whose re- 
mains lie deposited in the public monuments'' I All of whom re- 

* When two emphatic words in anttthesis with eaeh other are either 
ei^pressed or implied, the emphasis is said 'to be single. 

•f- To this rule, however, there are some exceptionSf not only in 
poetry, but also in prose^ , 
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seived the same honourable interment from their coantry : Not 
those only who prevaiUd/ not those onlj who were victorious^ 
And with reason. What was the part of gallant men they all 
performed ; their success was such as the supreme Director of the 
world dispensed to each. 

A^oCe-— When two objects are compared« the comparatWe word has 
the strong emphasis and falfing inflection, and the word compared has 
the weak emphasis and rising inflection.* 

EXAVrLBS. 

1. It is a cu^om 

More honoured in the hreaek^ than the oiacrvoiioe'. 

2. I would dit* sooner than mention it. 



DOUBLE £MPHASIS.t 

IkaiJtj'-^TkefalHnff tnflection takes place on the first emphatic word, 
Ae rwng on the second and third, and thefamng on thefourth,% 

EXAMPLES. 

1. To err^ is human'; Xo forgive^ divine\ 

2. Custom is the ptagve^ of wisi^ men^ and the idol' of fbols\ 

3. The prodigat robs his heir^, the miser^ robs himself^. 

4. We^ are weal/, and yef are strong^, 

5. Without w&tefightings', within* yrere fears\ 

6. Busing sweetens pleasure^, a» labour sweetens rest\ 

7. Prosperity' gams' Mends^ and ad^fersUy' tries^ tiiem. 

8. The wise" man considers what he wanis^, and the fool' vrhat 
^ abounds^ iiL 

9.^ Otui^ sun by day^'^hy night' ten thousand^ shine. 

10. Justice ^)propriates honours^ to- virtue', and rewards'' to 
merit. 

11. Justice^ seems most agreeable to the nature of God, and 
fnercy' to tiiat of man\ 

12. It is as great a point of wisdom to hide^ ignorance*, as to 
discover' knowledge\ 

IS. As it is the part of justice^ never to daviolence', it is of 
modest^ never to commit <^ffence\ 

* This is the case when it is the intention of the speaker to declare, 
with emphasis, the priority or preforableness of one thing to another. 

t When two words arc opposed to each other and contrasted with 
two other words, the emphasis on these four words may be called 
double. 

X The pause after the second emphatic word must be considerabi;; 
loBger than that after the first or third. 

5 
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14. If men of eminence are exposed to •ensure' on one' hmnd, 
they are as much liable tojlattert/ on the other'. 

15. The wise" man is happy when he gains his oum' approba* 
tion^ and the fool' when he recommends lumsdf to the afq^auae 
of those (ibouf him. 

^ l6. We make provision for this^ life as though it were never 
to have an end', and for the oiher^ life as though it wa^e never ta 
have a beginning\ 

1 7. Alfred seemed bom not only to defemP his bleeding country, 
but even to adorn' humanity'* , 

18. His care was to polish^ the country by arts', as he had 
protected^ it by arms\ 

19* Yielding to immoral pleasure corrupt/ the mind/living to 
animal and trifling' ones debases^ it. < 

20. Grief is the counter passion of joy. The one^ arises from 
agreeabW, and the other' from (2w agreeable events^— the mui^ 
from pleasure' and the oiher^ from pmn'f^^^hA eni from gwdl and 
the other' from ewiT. 

21. Fools anger shew\ which ^Zt^t'cuiny hide^, 

22. The foulest stain and scandal of our nature 
Became its boast. One"" murder make» a villain. 
Millions' a Herd, War^ its thousaastd/ slaj% 
Peac/ its ^eii' thousands. 

23. . ■ miM In arras of^Ms'd, , 
Marlborough aaad Alexander vie lor fame 
With glorious competitiofi ; equal both 

In valour and in fortune : but their praise 

Be different^ for with (Merent views th^ fought ; 

Thk"" to subdue^ and /W to/rw' mallk]ad^ 



TREBLE EMPHASiSt. 

Rule,— 7%^ rising inflection takes place on the first and third, and 
the falling on the second of' the first three emphatical words ; the 
first and third of the other three have the fatUng, and the second 
has the rising inflection* 

EXAVPLES. 

1. Afriendf cannot be known^ in prosperity/ 'y and an enemy^ 
cannot be hidden' in adversity\ 

* Though some of the exampleg under the head of emphasis are not 
etrieily emphatica), yet the words marked as sach wUl show how 
similarly constructed sentences may be read. 

-{* When three emphatic words are opposed to three other empbaUo 
wordSj in the same sentence, the emphasis is called treble. 
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S. Flowera of ihetoricin sermons or serious discourses, are like 
the Uue and red flowers in com^ pUasing to those" who come only 
for mmuement ^utprejudieial^ to hM who would reap the profit, 

3. Man is a creature designed for two difierent states of being, 
or rather, for two different fives. The Jirsf fife is ihort an^ 
Inmtienf : his second ^ permanent and lasting^. 

4. >The difference between a madman and a fool, is, that the 
fame/ TetaonBjnsUy, from false' data ; and the latter , erro* 
MDu^', from jmf data. 

5. He' rais'd a mortat to the Mes*, 
She drew an ongeF down\ 

6. Possums' aie wmds to urge us a'er the toave', 
Measou^ the rudder' , to direct and sav& ; 

7' Thuf without tksse^, obtaki» a vain' employ, 
Tbfe' without this^, but uzge us to destroy, 

8. Tlie generous buoyant spirit is a power 
Which in the virtuous mind doth all things conquer. 
It hears^ the herd on to ardmotu^ deeds: 
It lifU the saiKt' to heai«tn\ 

iVflte.— In the following examples the treble emphasis, though not 
expressed, is evidently implied. 



1. To reign is worth ambition, though in hell ; 
Better to reig»' in Kelt than serwf in keaveii, 

2. 1 would rather be xhi^fiht^ man in that vitiofgt^ than the seexmH 
in JStone\ 



THE ANTECEDENT. 

Rule I^ — Personal or athedive pronouns, when antecedents, 
nmst be pronounced witn aocentrnd force, to intimate that the 
rdaOve is in tfiew, 4md m mnne measure to anticipate the pro^ 
ofiL 



EXAMPLES. 

1. JTe, that pursues frme with just claims, trusts his happi* 
1K8S to tile winds ; but he, that endeavours after it by ialse me- 
rit, has to fear, not onfy the violence of the storm, but the leaks 
ofhisvesBeL 

2. The weakest Kaaoaers are always the most positive in 
debate; and the cause is obvious; for they are unavoidably 
diiven to muntain their pretensions by violence, who want argu- 
ments and reasons to prove that they are in the right. 

S. A man will have his servant just, ^Bfigent, sbbor, and chaste. 
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for no other reason but the terror of losmg his master's favour, 
when afl the laws divine and human cannot keep him whom he 
serves within bounds, with relation to any one of these virtues. 

4. And greater sure my merit, who, to gain 
%> A point sublime, could such a task sustain. 



IluXE ll.'^Wken the relative (mly is expressed, the antecedent being 
understood, the accentual force then falls upon the relative* 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Whjo does the best his circumstance allows. 
Does weU, acts nobly ; angels could no more. 

2. Who lives to nature, rarely can be poor : 
Who lives to fancy, never can be rich. 

3. What nothing earthly gives, or can destroy. 
The soul's cahn sunshine, and the heartfelt joy. 
Is virtue's prize. 

4. Who noble ends by noble means obtains. 
Or failing, smiles m exile or in chains. 

Like good Aurelius let him reign, or bleed 
Like Socrates, that man is great indeed. 



GENERAL EMPHASIS, 

Is that emphatic force, which, when the composition is veiy ani- 
mated, and approaches to a close, we often lay upon several words in 
succession. ThiM emphasis is not so much regulated by the sense of 
the author as by the taste and feelings of the reader, and therefore 
does not admit of any certain rule. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. ■' What men could do. 

Is done already : heaven and earth will witness. 
If Rome^ must'^faU', that we are innocent. 

2. There was a time, then, my fellow-citizens, when the 
Lacedemonians were sovereign masters both by sea and land ; 
when their troops and forts surrounded the entire circuit of 
Attica; when they possessed Euboea, Tanagra, the whole 
Boeotian district, Megara, JEgina, Cleone, and the other idands, 
while this state had not one ship, noi^ ontf wait. 

In these examples, if the words marked as emphatic are pronounced 
with the proper inflections, and with a distinct pause after each, it is 
inconceivable the force that will be given to these few words.— This 
general emphasis, it may be observed, has identity for its object^ the 
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anUtbciis to which U appMnuioe» aiBiiUtiide, or the least poMible di- 
versity. 



THE INTERMEDIATE OR ELLIPTICAL MEMBER 

Is that part of a asotence which is equally related to both ports of 
an aatitheaiay hut which ia properly only once expressed. 



SXAMFLE8. 



1. Must we^ in your person^ trown' the author of the public 
cabmides^ or must we destroy^ him ? 

It. A good man will love himself too. weQ to lose' an estate by, 
ganuDg, and Ida ndghbour too well to win^ one. 



In the atiove examples, the elliptical members ** the auikor ^ tfte 
p eii fc caHomilnet^ and ** tm etfot^ hji gaming'*'*^-.^jn pronounced with 
the rising inflection, but with a higher and feebler tone of voice than 
the antithetic words crown and lote.* 

In the two fiiilowlQg examples, the elliptical members, which are 
immediately alter the last two antithetic words win and Arato, are pro- 
aeimoed with the fklUng inflection, but in a lower tone of voice than 
thesewovda. 

BXAlirLES. 

3. A good man will love himself too weU to lose' and his 
neighbour too well to wni\ an estate by gaming. 
. 4. It would be in vain to inqiure whether the power of imag« 
inb^ things atrongly proceeds from any greater perfection in 
llie **tU*y or fhxn any nicer texture in the braiiC' of one man than 
of another. 

.When the Intermediate member contains an emphatical word* or ex- 
tends to any length, it will be necessary to consider it as an essential 
member of the senteoGCy and to pronounce it with emphasis and va- 
riety. 

EXAMPLE. ^ 

5. A man would not only be an unkapp^, but a rude unfinuked^ 
aeatuie> werefae conversant with none but those of his own make. 



ExsaciSES on Emphasis. 

1. In their prosperity, my friends shall never hear of me ; In their 
adversity, always. 

8. There is no possibmty of speaking properly the language of any 
passkm, vrithout fMhig it. 



* When the elliptical member contains no emphatical word it most 
be pronoonced in a monotone. 

G 
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3» A^book that la to be wad, requiret one aprt of itytef a mail thai 
is to' speak* most use another. 

4. A sentiment, which, ezpfessed difflisely, will barely be admitted 
to be just ; exprened concisely, will be admired as spirit^ 

5. Whatever may have been the origin of pastoral poetry, it is, un« 
doabtfdty, anatunU, and very agreeable form of poetical compositfon. 

6. A stream that mns within its banks is a beautiftii object ; bat 
when it rushes down with the impetuosity and noise of a torrent. It 
presently becomef a sublime one. 

7. Though rules and instructions cannot do all that is requisite, they 
may, however, do much that is of real use. They cannot, it is true, 
inspire genius ; but they can direct and assist it. They cannot rennedy 

^barrenness; but they can correct redundancy. 

8. A French sermon is, for the most part, a warm- animated ex» 
hortation ; an English one, is a piece of cool instructive reasoning. 
The French preachers address themselves chiefly to the imagination 
and the passions ; the English, almost solely to the understanding. 

9. No person can ima^ne that to be a frivolous and contemptible 
art, which has been employed by writers under divine inspiration, and 
has been chosen as a proper channel for conveying ta the wiarld the 
knowledge of divine truth. ^ 

10. The tastes of men may differ very considerably as to their <>l9eet^ 
and yet none of them be wrong. One man relishes poetry -moat ; 
another takes pleasure^ in nothing but history. One prefers comedy ; 
another, tragedy. One admlres^thr simple ; another, the ornamented 
atyle. The young are amused wHh gay and sprightly compositiona { 
the elderly are more entertained with those of a graver cast. Some 
nations delight in bold pictnree^f^Sianners, and strong representationa 
of passions; others incline to more correct and regular elegance both 
in description and sentiment. Though all difito, yet aH pitch vpim 
some one beauty which peculiarly suits their turn of mind ; apd^ 
therefore, no onchas a title to condemn the rest. 

11. Fleads he in earnest ? Look upon his face: 
His eyes do drop no tears ; his prayers are jest $ 

Hie words come ftom his mouth ; ours-, from our breast s 
He prays'but faintly^ and would be denied'; 
We pray with heart and soul. 

12. Two principles in human nature reign ( 
Self-love to urge, and reason to restrain : 
Nor this a good, nor that a bad we call ; 
Bach works its end, to move or govern all. 

13. See the sole Uiss Heav*n could on all bestow ! 
Which who but feels can taste, but thinks can know s 
Yet poor with fortune, and with learning blind. 

The bad must miss ; the good untaught win find. 

li» In this our day of proof, our land of hope. 

The good man has his clouds that intervene & 

Clouds that may dim his sublunary day, 
« But cannot darken : even the best must own> 

Patience and resignation are the pillars 

Of human peace on earth. 



r 
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I& Sane drnm Uuit tlMj auijrikiiGe whMi they Witt 
Tbeatonn oTpMdan, and say, Pteee, le HiB^ 
Bat « Tkfujmrrimd M>rMir,* wlm addnatNl 
To tiie wild wave, or wilder human taaast, 
ImpHes authoritj. that never can. 
And never oc^t to be the lot of man. 

16. While hence tbcj walk« the pilgrlm*t boeimi wromht 
mth all the travail of uncertain tlMi^t. 
Hii paftner*8 acts, without their cause appear : 
Twm» there a vice, and sceniM a madnces herew 
Detcating that, and pitying thie, he goes. 
Lost and confounded with the various shows. 

RHETORICAL CAUSES. 

^fWh^T^meqfUrtUmmMiaiweitfkeniiams^ 

one wordJ^ 



1. Tbe finUM QJF thb worid jDOMstfA away. 

^* Hie c^periBnGearwaiit enhMees the vakia of plenty. 

S. Exoesflire merriment it the parent of grlet 

^ Tp luractiK virtue it the sure way to loye it. 

5. The cares of this world oJUn choke the growth of Tirtue. 

& Hie paina and calamities to which we are subject Jbrm a 
pttt in tile es t a M irib ed order of providence. 

7* Hie pleasores and honours of the world to come are, in the 
stnctest sense of the word, ererlasdi^. 



iVsfc 1.— A pause muf be made after a nominativ even vrihwn ik 
cofoists of only one word, if it be a word of impoctanoet or if we wish 
it to be particularly observed. 

SZAHPtaS. 

. L Advcrsl^ w the school of pie^. 
S. The fool katk said in his heart there is no God. 
S. Indnstiy it tlie guardian of innocence— industry m the instrument 
ofviitne. 

MTtte 2..«Wlien a sentence consists of a nominative and a verb, each 
in a single wordy no pinse is 



XZAMPLIS. 

1. GcoKge IcamSif— 8. The boys read.— 3» The trse grow8.««4w He comes. 

* The phM!e of the psose is inmiediately before esch of the words 
printed hi tfafici. 
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Rule U.'^When amy member eomes between the nominathe emse 
and the verb, it must be eeparated from both of them by a short 
pauses 

XXAMPLBS. - 

1. Trials tn this state of being are the lot of man. 

2. Honest endeavours if preserved in will finally be succes^uL 

3. Disappointments and afflictions hotvever disagreeable o^en 
improve us. '• 

4. Such is the constitution, of men^ that virtue however it may 
be neglected for a time wiU ultimate)^ be acknowledged and re- 
spected. 

5. All floats on the surface of that river, which with swift 
current is running towards a boundless ocean. 



RuLB llh-^When any member comes between the verb and Ifte 
objective or aecusaiive case, it must be separated from both of 
them by a short pause* 

EXAMPLES. 

1 . I knew a person who possessed the faculty of distinguishiBg 
flavours in so great a perfection, that, after having tasted ten 
ddJQerent kinds of tea, he would distinguish without sedng the 
eolour of it the particular sort which was offered him. 

S. A man of a fine taste in writing will discern after the same 
manner not only the general beauties and imperfections of an 
author, but discover the several ways of thinking and expressing 
himself, which diversiiy him from all other authors. 



Rule IV.— >IF%en two verbs come together, and the latter isint^ 
infinitive mood, if any words come between, they must be sepa* 
rated from the latter verb by a pause. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Now, because our inward passions and indliiafioiw can 
aever make themselves visible, it is impossible for a jealous man 
to be thoroughly cured of his suspicions. 

S. Whether 'ds nobler in the mind to suffer 
The stings and arrows of outrageous fortune ; 
Or to take arms against a sea of troubles^ 
And by opposing end them ? 
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JmmnSbm 'vmb m ke iB kaow%d \tf 9Lr9i^ in th« telaiti^ 
vUk nwy «cffv« m « af^ttetive cMe to it, and the phfMM 
betoftMdirfkrthtMrbmf be tnwqpoMtf, tbtn tbt ptnM falls k^ 
the 




I. The gitalf It miwry i* to be eondemiied bj our owb hctrtti 
t. Cli«ie>*» hii^icel aajeyment was to rdieye the ^iirtic iK d, and la 
do food* 

BirLS V^^^Wkem several subtianHvei become the nommaihe A» 
AcMme verbgapaueewiUMi he madebetween ike last subiUmUve 
wnd the verby at weB as qfUr each of the other nhUamtivei. 



1. Bifihesy pleasorey and health become evila to Ihoae who do 
not know how to use them. 

£. EjoltYs jeakNisy^ aod amfaidoo beget wan ; ^udj Tiideiioey 
and cruelty eondbicl them; and they teraunate not unfioquentlj» 
in nratnal imbecility^ and in mutual repentance 



Bulb YL'^If there are several adjectives beUmgmg to one subm 
jtom lfie , or several svhsiatUives bekmgmg to one oifective, every 
adjective coming after its subskmiive, and everj^a^^ective coming 
befiare the jnft ^wftW e»cefi the laat wmtibese pm ' iMt bjfaAQft 



1. It waa > eakwlatirm aeeurate to the laat degxee, 
52. ▲ behaviour acHve ^tffie and polite, ia necessary to iuo* 
ceedinlife. 

3. The idea of an etenud uncaused Wag, loroea itsdf upon 
the reflecting mind. 

4. Let but one brave great active disinterested man arise^ 
and he «rill beveeeived, ib&wed, and venerated^ 

d. l%o inclination of our nstere to do good, whose ralue is 
not explained, is merely a bfind ea^ne and mioertain instinct. 

& neie Ss a sort of ddl|^> wluchis akeraateiyauzed with 
tapor and soBrow» inthe coiitBwpiationof daalh> Tbesoolhaa 



* Ko pause is admitted between the sobstantire and the a^jectife 
hi the invtoted order, when the a4{ective is siiigle, or unaccompanied 
by adyoDCts— Thus, in this line. 

They guard with aims divine the British throne— 
The adjeetlve dwMS cannat be separated by a pause fimn the snhltaA- 
ttvearsifc 



} 
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itk curioiity more than ordinarily awakened^ when it twin lit 
thoughts upon the conduct of such H hare behayed themsdreff 
with an equal a resided a cheerful a generous or heroic temper 
in that extremity. 

iVote.— This rule applies also to sentences in whieh sevoal adTerta 
heloDg to one verb, or several verbs to one adverb. 

SXAMPLBfl. 

1. To love WM«^ rat Mn ally and prudenUy, isy in the opinion af 
lovers, not to love at all. 

2. Wisely rationoHy and prudently to love, is» in the opinion of 
lovers, not to love at alL 



Rule Vlh'^Whaiever words are in the ablative absolute, must 
be separated from the rest b^ a short pause both before and 
after them, 

EXAMPLES. 

1. If a man borrow aught of his ndghbour^ and it be hurt 
•r die the owner th^:eof not bdng with it he shall surely make it 
good. 

« S. 6od^ from the mount of Sinai^ whose gray top 

Shan tremble Ae descending mil himself 
In thunder, lightnings, and loud tempests' sound 
Ordam them laws. 



ItuLS VIII.^-^JVbtt9M in opposUim, o^ words in the same cdse, 
' where the latter is onfy ex^anatory of the former, haoe a 
short pause between them, either if both these nouns consist of 
^ maf^ terms, or the latter only. 

EXAMPLES. 

ft- • ■■ ' • • ■ 

1. Hope the balm of life, soothes us under every misfortune. 
' 8. Content tha ofispring of virtue, dweUs both in retirement, 
and in the active scenes of life.. 

8. Solomon that son of David and the builder of the temple of 
Jierusalem, was the richest monarch that reigned over the Jew* 
ish people. 

; iSToie.— If the two nouns are single, no pause is admitted | aSt Paul 
the apostle s King George ; the Esaperer Alexander. 
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Hi7U ELi^When two nhitamHoea come togdhtr, and Ae latter p 
wkick is in the genitive case, amsiste of several words chsekf 
aaUed with each other, a pause is admiseibU between the twa 
frimnpal suhstanHves* 

SZAMPLB8. 

1. We may nhaare, that any nn^ cireumstaiice of what we 
httre fifermeily ieen often ruses up a whole scene of fanmery^ and 
awakens numberless ideas that before slept m the fanagmation. 

2. T do not know whether I am smgiilar in my opinion^ but 
kst my own part, I would rather look upon a tree in all its lux« 
uriaBcy, and difiiuion of bou^^ and branches^ than when it is 
cut and trimmed into a mathematical figure. 

Rule X.— -Who, which, whem » the nomimaH^e ease, and the 
pronotm that, when need for who, or which, require a short 
jtanee before then^ 

XXAMrLBS. 

r 

1. Death is the season which brings our affections to the test. 

S.'^kothing is in vain that rouses the soul: nothing in yain 
that keeps the ethereal fire alive and glowing. 

3. A man can never be obliged to submit to any power, unless 
he can be satisfied toAo is the person uAo has a ri|^t to exerdse it 

J^«<e.— There are several words usually called adverbs, which in- 
dnde in them the power of the relative proDouo» and will therefore 
admit of a pause before them ; such as wkem, wAy, wktrefwrs^ homi wAcrr* 
mketker, whitier, wAaace, wkile, till or umiil: for wkem. is equivalent to 
tie timteai which; wky, or m h errf w e ^ n equivalent to the reason fit wkichf 
and so of the rest. It must, however, be noted, that when a pre^ 
position comes before one of these relatives, the pause is before the 
preposition ; and that, if any of these words is the last word of the 
seotenoe, or clause of a sentence, no pause is admitted before it t as, 
** I have read the book, of which I have heard so much commenda* 
Hon, bnt I know not the reason why. I have heard one of the books 
much commended, but I cannot tell whieh,** Ac. 

It must likewise be observed, that, if the substantive which goT« 
cms the relative, and makes it assume the genitive case, comes before 
ity no pause is to be placed either before wUeh^ or the preposition thai 
it. 



The passage of the Jordan is a figure of baptism, by the graee of 
which, the new-born Christian passes fhmi the slavery of shi into a 
attic of teedom peeuliii to the chosen sons.of Qod. 



« 



8# i»]tnTcxp£Bs OF ftLficuTtey. 

RvLE Xl^^m^Pause hefbre that fr;^ t^ if wed for a confurwtum. 



EXAMPLES, 



1. It 18 in sodety only <Aa^ we can relish those pure delicious 
joys which embellish and gladden the life of man. 

2* The custom and familiarity of these tongues do sometiiiies 
80 far influMce the expressions in these qnsties lAoitoiie may ob« 
serve the force of the Hebrew conjugations. 



Rule Xllj^^Wken a pause is necessary at preposkums and conm 
junctions^ U tnusl be before emdnoi after them. 

EXAHFIES. 

1. We must not confonn to the world ^ thdr amiMeiaieiita 
and diversioDs. 

2. There is an inseparable connexion between' piety and i^liftue* 
S. Homer and Hesiod intimate to us how this art should be 

applied^ when they represent the muses as surrounding Jupiter 
«Mi waihlk« bymM about Us throne. ^ 

i^o<e l*«»When a clause eomes between the conjunction and the 
word to which it belongs**^ pause may be made both before and alter 
the«oi)jiuietion« 



This let him know 
Lest wiy^Uy transgressing, he pretend 
Surprisal. 

Koie 9.—- When a preposition enters Into the composition of a verb^ 

the paiue comes after it. 



People expect in a small essay, that a point of humour should bt 
worlied up in all its parts, and a subject touched upon in its most ea* 
sential articles, without the repetitions, tautologies^ and enlargements^ 
that are indulged to longer labours. 



RtTLB XIII^M-Jft nnettiplieiU setHence, pause where the eSips^ 

takes place, 

EXAMPLES. 

I. To our futh^ ve should add virtue; and to virtue faof»- 
hdge; and to knowladga kwferanoe;' ^fliid to tcwpcrance gmm 



timee; woAto patksicegotBmeu; and to godHnen broi k er l^ kind-* 
nefls ; and to brotherly kindness charity. 

S. The yain man ti^es praiae for iMmour, the proud man §er^ 
s«9 ftr reqpect, the amMtious man power for ^ory. 

BuLS XTV.r^'Wordt placed eiiher m oppodUom (o,ar m appotUkm 
with each other, nmtt be diditi^Stished bjf a paaee, 

BZAMILBS. 

1. The pleasures of the hnagination, taken in thdr fVill extend 
ire not SO gross oi those of sense^ nor so refined oi those of thfr 
aadentanding. 

3. Some plaee the bfiss in action> some m ease; 
Those mU it pleasurej and contentment thae* 



RuLC Xy.^^Whenprepoiiikms are placed m oppotiium to each 
oUier, and aU of them are intimat^ connected with another 
word, the pause offer the second pr^oiiiiom nmtt be shorter 
than that after the ^nx, and the panse t^ Uw ^bM shorter 
than thai ^fer the seocmd.* 

iZAnrtis. 

1. Rank, distinction, pre-emiaenoe, no man despises, nnlesa 
he is dther raised rery much above, or sunk very much bdow, the 
ordinary standard of human nature. 

2. Whenever words are contrasted with, contradistinguished 
,^lNii> or opposed to, oihex words, they are always emphaticaL 

As those classes of words, which admit of no separatkmt are very 
amall and very few, if we do but Uke the opportunity of pausing 
where the sense will permit, we shall never be obliged to break in up- 
cn the sense when we find ourseWes under the necessity of pausing « 
bnt if we overshoot ourselves by pronouncing more in a breath than is 
necessary, and neglecting those intervals where we may pause con- 
veniently, we shall often find ourselves obliged to pause where the 
tense is not separable, and, consequently, to weaken and obscure the 
CMnposition. This observation, for the sake of the memory, may be 
conveniently comprised in the following verses t 

* In the examples annexed to Oia rule, the prepositions, as they 
sn emphatic, are printed in itaket, and the pause comes ifier thsnu 
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V 

In pauBix^ erer let itlus rule take place^ 
Nerer to separate^ words in any case 
That iure less separable than those yoa join : 
And, which knports. the s^ne, not to combine 
Such words together, as do not relate 
So closely as the wordis you separate. 



Exercises on Pausing. 

I. The path of piety and vittoe pursued with a firm and coasCajtt 
^>irit will assuredly lead to happiness. 

t. Deeds of mere valour how heroic soevtr may prove cold and 
titospme. 

3. Homer claims on every account our first attention^ as the JiOlier- 
not only of epic poetry, but in some measure of poetry itself. 

4. War 4s attended with diBtressful and desolating efliects. It is 
confessedly. the. scourge of oor angry passions. 

5. The warrior's fame is often purchased by the blood of thousands. 

6. The erroneous opinions which .we. form concerning h appiness and 
misery* give rise to all the mistaken and dangerous passions that em« 
broil our life. 

7* Peace of mind being Secured we may smile at misfortunes. 

6. Idleness is the great fomenter of all corruptions in the hiunaa 
heart. 
v9. ^e^faest' men eflen experiene^ dtsappotntnoents. 

10. The conformity of the thought to truth and nature, grtal^ le- 
eommends it. 

II. Hatred and anger are tha.gxeatest poison to the happiness of a 
good miiiu. 

- |9. A perftct happfaicaa bHss wtthout alloy is not to be Anmd ^on 
this side the gsave. 

13. The true spirit of religion cheers as-weU as eompfises tbe^ocil, 
14 lUfiection is'the guide which leads to truth. 

15. The first science of man is the study of himself. 

16. The spirit' of light and grace is promised to ssaist ihtm thsl 
ask it, 



MISCELLANEOUS LESSONS. 



l.—On ihe DUsobtiUm qf Kaiure. 

Lr us reflect oa the vanity' and tranmit glory' of this 
^qM. How, by the feroe ci one' element oreaking 
hoBe upon the rear, all the Tanides (^ nature', all the 
VQri[8 of art", all the labours of men', are redueed to 
Bothii^. All that we admired and adored before as 
pear and magnifioenf , is oblittfated' or vanidied' ; and 
nolha^ form and face of things, plain', simple', and 
every where the same', overqareads the whote earth\ 
Where are now the great empires' of the world, and 
their great imperial cities' ? their pillars', trophies^, and 
in9Qttment8 of ^bry' ? Show me where diey stood', read 
Ae inscripdim', teil me the victor's name'. What re* 
TBuimfy inmt imprseoionB', what difference', or disdnc* 
tion', do you see in this mass of fire'? Rome itself, eter- 
nal' Bome^ the great dty', the empress of the world', 
vfaoae domination and superstition, ancient and mod* 
tn, make a great |Mirt of the history of this earth', 
^fait is become of her now' ? She laid her foundaticms 
^MP", and her palaces were strona^' ttid sumptuous'; 
^ Soe f^rified' herself, and lived d£ciously',ana said in 
^ heart, I at a queen', and shall see no sorrow';^ but 
her hoar is oome', she is wiped away from the face of 
^ esrth', and bmried in everlasting oblivion'* But it is 
not cities' only, and works of men^s oands', but the ever* 
hstiiiff hills', die mountains and rocks' of the earth are 
B^dted as wax befixe the sun', and th^ place is mv 
^^lere found'. Here stood the Alps', the load of the 
ctrth', that covered many countries', and reached thdir 
ttma from the Ocean' to the blaok Sea' ; this huge mass 
of stone is soflened and dissolved' as a tender ck)ud into 
QUI'. Here stood the African' mountains, and Atlas 
withhb top above the clouds'; there was firoaen Cau 
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casus', and Taurus', and Imaus', and the mountains of 
Ana' ; and yonder towards the norths stood the Riph- 
asassy hills, clothed in ice' and snow\ AU these aro van- 
ished', dropt away as the snow^ upbn thenr heads. 
< Great' and marvellousVare- thy works', just' and true 
are thy ways', thou King of saints' ! HaUeiujah' !* 

Spectator. 



k«% 



8.—- 77^ BaUmce of Happiness eqiud. 

An extensive contemplation of human affairs, will 
lead us to this conclusion, that among the different con- 
ditions and ranks of men, the balance of happiness is 
preserved in a great measure equal ; and that the hish 
and the low, the rich and the poor, approach, in point 
of real enjoyment, much nearer to each "^ other, than is 
commonly ima^ned. In the lot of man, mutual com* 
pensations, both of pleasure and of pain,. universally 
take place. Providence never intended, tihat any state 
here should be either completely happy, or entirely 
miserable. If the feelings of pleasure are more numer- 
ous, and more lively, in the higher dqMUtments of lil^ 
such also are those of pain. If greatness flatters our 
vanity, it multiplies our dangers. If opulence increases 
our gratifications, it increases, in the same proportion, 
our desires and demands. If the poor are cormned to 
a more narrow circle, yet within that drcle Ke most of 
those natural satisfactions, which, afler all the refine- 
ments of art, are found to be the most ^nuine and 
true. — ^Ina state, therefore, where there is nrither so 
much to be coveted on the one hand, nor to be dreaded 
on the other, as at first appears, how submissive ought 
we to be to the disposal of providence ! How temperate 
in our desores and pursuits ! How much more attentive i 
to preserve our virtue, and to improve our minds, than 
to gain the doubtful and equivocal advantages of woildly 
prosperity! Blair • 



%%4 



3.''^0n the Beauties tfthe Psalms. 

Gbeatness confers no exemption from the cares' and I 
sorrows of life * its share of them frequently bears a| 

7 



mdandiolj pr^MMrtioii to its exakatioo. This tlie Is- 
laditi^ mcmurch ei^meBoed. He aduglit in. piety, 
that peace whidi he could not find in empire, ana alle- 
viated the disqiiietudes of state with the exercises of 
devotion. His invaluable psalms convey those com* 
forts to oth^is, which they afforded to himself. Com* 
posed upon particidar occasions, yet designed for gen« 
end use ; delivered out as services fbr Israelites under 
the Lawy yet no less adapted to the circumstances of 
Cbristians under the Go^Dd ; they present religion to 
Us in the most enga^ng dress; communicating truths 
wbidi i^iilosophy cauid never inve^igate, in a style 
ivhidi poetry can nevar eaual ; ^^ile lustory is made 
die vducfe of proi^ear, ana creation lends all its charms 
to paint the glories oi redemption. Calculated alike to 
profit and to please^ they inform the understanding, 
devate the arocdons» and entertun the imagination. 
Indited under the inftience of him, to whom m hearts 
are known, and all events foreknown, they suit mankind 
in aU situationa, grateful as the manna which descended 
finm above, and conformed itself to every jpalate. The 
iairc«t productions of human wit, after a tew perusals, 
like ^imered flowers, wither in our hands, and lose 
th^ fiagrancy ; but these unfading plants of paradise 
become, as we are accustomed to them, still - more^ and 
more beautiful ; thdr bloom appears to be daily heighc 
ened; fresh odours are emitted, and new sweets ex^ 
tracted from them. He who hath once tasted their ex-, 
eellemnes, will desire to taste them yet again ; and he 
who tastes them oftanest, will relish them best. Home. 



^^-^The Interview ofRasadaSy Prince ofAbu^simaj hU 
SiHer Nekaiyahy and Indacy with the Hermit. 
They came on the third day, by the direction of th* 
peasants^ to the hermit'^s cell : it was a cavern in the 
aide of a mountidn, overshadowed with palm-trees^ 
The hermit sat on a bench at the door, to enjoy the 
oodness of the evening. On one side lay a book with 
pens and papers, on the other mechanical instruments 
of various bnds. 

H 
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' T3xey saluted him with gv^t ]%spectj nrhich he r^ 
turned like a man not unaccustomed to the Ikxtms of 
Gourt9. " My children,'' said he^ " if you have lo6t 
your way, you shall be willingly supplied with such 
conveniencies for the night as this caveifn will afford* 
I have 'all that nature requires, and you will not expect 
ddicacies in a hermit's cdl." They thanked him ; aad 
entering, were pleased with the neatness and regularity 
of the place. His discourse was cheerful without leidty, 
and pious without enthusiasm* 

At last Imlac b^an thus : ^^ I do not now wond^ 
that your reputation is so far extended ; we have heani 
at Cairo of yoiur wisdom, and came hither to implore 
your direction for this young man and maidesi in^ 
choice qfVife^ . •? 

" To him that lives well,'' answered the heraut^^ 
« every form of life is good ; nor can I give any other 
rule for daoice, than to remove from all apparent evil.'* 
'^ He will remove most certainly from e^" said the 
prince, ^^ who shall devote himself to that solitude which 
you have recommended by your example*" 

^^ I have indeed lived fifteen years in solitude," said 
the hermit, '^ but have no. desire that my example 
should gain any imitators. In my youth I professed 
arms, and was raised by degrees to the highest militaiy 
rank. I have traversed wide countries at the head of 
. my troops, and seen many battles and sieges. At hust, 
being disgusted by the preferments of a younger oflBceJ^ 
and feeling that my vigour was beginnmg to decay, I 
resolved to close my life in peace, having found the 
world full of snares, discord, and misery. I had once 
escaped from the pursuit of the enemy by the shelter of 
tRis cavern, and therefore chose it for niy final residence. 
I employed artificers to form it into chambers, and 
stored it Avith all that I was likely to want. 

" For some time after my retreat^ I rejoiced like a 
tempest-beaten sailor at liis entrance into the harbour, 
being delighted with the sudden change of the noii^ 
and hurry of war to stillness and repose* Whai the 
. pleasure of novelty went away, I employed my hours 
m examining the plants which grow m the valley, and 
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the minmb which I coUected fn)m But that 

mqpiir^ is now grown tasteless and irksome. I have 
be^ m sQoae time unsettled and dntracted : m v mind 
is cBf^oriied with a thousand perplexities of doubt and 
wPBtieB flf jma^nfttioo, which hourij preyail upon me» 
became I have nooppc^tunities of reuixation or diver* 
am. I am siHnetimes ashamed to think that I could 
oat secioe mjsei£ from vibe, but by retiring from the 
oeitise of virtue, and begin to suspect that I was ra- 
ther impelled by res^itmait, than led by devotion, into 
s^tude. My fancy riots in scenes of folly, and I la- 
neat that I have lost so much, and have gained so lit* 
tie. Inadbtude, if I escape the examjde of bad men, 
I ii«&t likewise the couimel and convenation of the 
good. I have htai hmg comparing the evils, with the 
aivantages of society, and rescdve lo return into the . 
mrld tMBooTtow. The life of a solitary man will be 
ttrtamljr miserable, but not certainly devout.'" 

They heard his resolution with surprise, but, after a 
Aort pause, offered to conduct faun to Cairo. He dug 
iipa ocxisidesrable treasure wbidi he had lud amons the 
locks, and accompamed them to the city, on wliii&, as 
^approached it, he gazed with rapture. 



5.-*-^0» the Improvement of Time, 

To make a proper use of that short and uncertain 
portion of time alloted us for our mortal pilgrimage, is 
aproof of wisdom ; to use it with«economy, anddisjx>se* 
« it with care, discovers prudence and discretion. Let, 
|oeBefi)re, no part of your time escape without making 
It subservient to the wise purposes for which it was 
g^en you : 'tis the most inestimable of treasures. 

You will find a constant employment oi your time 
condudve to health and happiness ; and not only a sure 
guard against the encroachments of vice, but the best 
^w^ for contBntment Seek employment; languor and 
^ftt» shall be unknown : avoid idleness, banish sloth ; 
^gwir and cheerfulness will be your enlivening com- 
pttoioos: admit not guUt to your hearts, and terror shall 
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not oiteiiiiaifc jour flhunbers. Follow ^ fiwMieps «f 
virtue ;. walk steadily in her pftths^: sdbe will eeliduct jaa* 
tliEOiigb ple&aant and floewery pa^s toitba templp of 
pBfiee ; the will goaid jom fttara die wily saateaor vice, 
aHd'heal the^wounds of adrow and 
wlikh time may inflict. 

By b^ng constantly and usefully exnpkyred, dud jde» 
stroyer of mortal happiness will have but few opportu- 
nities of making his attacks ; and by regularly filling 
v^ your precious moments, you will be less exposed to 
dangers : venture not dien to waste an hour, lest-fhe 
next sjifuld not be youra to squanckv; hazard not l^ 
single day in guilty or improper pmrsuito, leet the day 
w]w;h'lbMowa'dbould beordaiiied to bring you^ mi nwAd* 
sommona to the tianb ; a summona to wiucn youth mA- 
age aifi eqiMKlly liahle»' : 

. <^ Beading n^ioves the mind ;^ and yon caBOofar 
better employ *a portion of your leisure time thasi in the- 
pursuit q£ kiwiwledge. By observing a regular haint of 
Tffbding, a lova of it will soon be acquired. It will pror^ 
a&iupoeBBing amusement, and a pleasant resource lU'tho. 
hours o£ sorrow and discontent ; an unfailing antidkite 
against languor and indolence. Miwh ca\|tiim is, how<». 
ever, ne&ssary in. the choice of books ; it is amobg 
them, as among human characters ; many would prove 
dangerous and pernicious advisers ; they tend to nfift. 
lead die imagination, and give rise to a tfaousam} e]% 
roneous opimons, and ridiculous expectations, 

I would not, faoweva*, wish to deprive you a£ tho^ 
pleasures of society, or of rational amusement ;. but let. 
your companions be select; let them be su^ as you 
can love ior their good quatities, and whose virtues you 
are desirous to emulate : let your amusements be such' 
as will tend not to corrupt and vitiate, but to corvee^ 
and amend the heart. 

Finally. I would earnestly request you never to hb*; 
gleet employing a portion of your time in addressbi^ 
your heavenly Father ; in paying him that tribute of 
prayer and praise which is so justly liis due, as ^< the 
Author of every good and perfect gift C^ as our Creator^ 
Preserver^and Redeemer, ^^ in wl^om we Uvcji and Qiove^ 
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and We oar bniig;^ and without whose blesshig none 
of our underteldngs will prosper. 

ThtSy by eaxpLoyiDft trie tune given you in the ser* 
vice d* viftue^ you wiu pass your days with oomfiurt to 
youmel^aiid those around you ; and by persevering to 
the end, shall at length obtain <*> a crown ex glory, wluch 
fideth not away.'' Banhote. 



6.^The Hia of Science. 

Ik that season of the year, when the serenity of the 
iiy» the various fruits which coyer the ground, the 
dbeoloifired foliage of the trees, and all the sweet, but 
fiidaig graees of inspring autumn, open the mind to 
k&evoienee, and dispose it for contemplation, I wa» • 
^^andering in a beautmil and romantic country, till cu- 
Bo8^y bmn to give way to weariness ; and I sat me 
&WB OM me fiagment of a rock, o ve rgr own with moss, 
I ^*hete the mstfing of the fidKng leaves, the dashing of 
I vs^tos, and the hum cf die distant city, soothed my 
nund bto the moat perfect tramjuilMty, and sleep in- 
KodUy stole ttpon nie^ as I was indulging the agreeaUe 
wcries which the ofagects around me natura^y insfH^ 
I immediately found mysdtf* in a vast extended plain, 
is tltt nnddle of which arose a mounlam h^er than I 
had hefoere any eonoqption of. It was covered with a 
B^tnde of peo{de, chiefly youth { many of whom 
pi^ssed forwaida with the liveliest expressions of ardour 
ip their oouiAenanoe, though the way was in many 

&» steep and difficult I observed, that those who 
but just b^un to cUmb the hill thought themselves 
M £ir fiotn die top ; but as they proceeded^ new hills, 
^rioe OQOtinuaUy rismg to thar view, and the summit 
<'die hi^estthey ooiDd before diaoem seemed but the 
fo€i of another, till the mountain at length appeared to 
1m itsdlf in the douds. As I was gazing on these 
^gs wkh astonishment, my good genius suddenly 
^ ^P^red : The mountain betbre thee, said he, is the 
' HUl of Science. On the top is the temple of Trutli, 
whose head is above the douds, and a veil of pure light 

H3 
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covers her face. Observe the progresB of her votaries*; | 
be silent and attentive. ' 

I saw that the only regular approach to the moun- 
tain was by a gate, catted the gate of laagui^es. It 
was kept bv a woman of a penave and thoughtful «p^ 
pearance, whose Ups were contimmHy moving, as tJiouffh 
she repeated something to herself. Her nAme wiis-Me«. 
mory. On entering this first inclosure, I was stunned 
with a confused murmur of jarring voices, and dissonant 
sounds ; which increased upon me to such a degree, 
that I was utt^ly confounded, aild' could compare' tfic 
nobe to Nothing but the dmftision of tongues at Babei.' 

After contemplating these things^ I turned my. eyea 
towards the top c^ the mountain, where the air w«& 
always pure and exhilarating, the path shaded with 
laurels and other evergreens, and the ^Vslgenee whid\ 
beamed from the face of the goddess seem^ toisheflta. 
glory round her votaries. Happy, said I, aie tliey 
who are permitted to ascend the mountain !-— bat while 
I was pronouncing this exclamation with uncoimnoii 
ardour, I sawvstanding be^de me a form of diviner 
features and a more benign radiance. {lappier, saad 
she, are those whom Virtue conducts to tli^ manakma 
of Content ! What, said I, does Virtue then reside in 
the vale ? I am found, said slie, iir the vale, and I 
illuminate the mountfdn ; I dieer the cottager at hi% 
toil, and inraire thi uige at hts meditation. I min^ . 
in die crowd of cities, aiid bless the hermit in his cell. 
I have a temde in every heairtthat owns my inffaience; 
and to hhn that wishes fcMT me I am already present 
Science may raise you to emitience, but I.alcme' cai^ 
guide you tofehcitT! While the goddess wbs thua. 
speaking, I stretched ouit my arms towards ber widi' a 
vehemence which broke my sliiiabersi The chiUdews 
were falling aiouild me, and the shades of evening 
stretched over the landsei^. I hastened homeward, 
and resigned th^ night to silence and meditation. 

Jikin\ Mweff allies. 
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^, "-Patience recommended. 

The dtftft of adverse fortune are always levelled a| 
cw heads. Soaoe reaob us, and some fly to wound our 
ne^Uxiurs; Let us tbei*efo]:« impose an equal temper 
OB our minds, and pay without tuurmuring the tribute 
which we owe to fadmanity, The winter brings coldj^ 
and we must ireeze, Tlie summer returns with heat, 
wbA we muai melt. The inclemency of the air disor- 
ders our healthy and we* must be sick. Here we aaro 
^i^Kised to wild heasts, and there to men more savage 
than tb^ beasts: and if we esd^ the inoonvcniq^cies 
and dangers of tlie air and the earth, there are perOa by 
water, and perik by fire, This established course i£ 
thbgs i| is not in our powar to change ; but it is in our 
power to aaanoie such a greatness of mind as beoomea 
wise a^d virtuous men, as may enable us to encounter 
the aceidMittf of life with fortitude, and to conform our-i 
Mves to the order of Nature, who governs her great 
Itrngdom, the world, by ooptinual mutations. Let us 
salmdt to this oid^ ; let vsibe persuaded tliat whatever 
^k)es happen ought to happed, and never be so foolish 
9s to expostulate with Nature. T]ie best resolution w^ 
can take is to sufter what we cannot alter, and to pur* 
$ue without repining the road which Providence, iHia 
ffaects every thmgy has marked to us : £3r it is enough 
to fellow \ and be is bnt a bad* ^oldier who sighs^ and 
nwrches with reluetancy. We must receive the orders 
with spirit and cheerfulness, and not raideavovir to slink 
Mitof the post whidi is aasigned us in this beautiful 
disposition of things, whereof evoi sufierings make a 
Bcceseary part I^ us address* outselves to God who 
governs ally as Cleapthes did in those admirable verses : 

Parent ois|aature I Maitor gf the world ! 
Where'er thy providence directs, behold 
My steps MB cheerful resignation turn. 
Fate leads JR willing, drags the backward on. 
Why should I grieve, vhen grieving I must bear ; 
Or take ivith guilt, what guiltlei|s I might s^are ! 
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Thus let us gpeak, and thus let us act.1^ip^e6%aatk»i 
to die ^ill of God is true magnaminity. &tt tne sore 
mark of a pusillaniinous and base spirit, is to struggle 
against, to censure ibe ord&t oi Frovidenoe, and^ ui- 
stead of mending our own conduct^ to set up for cmv. 
rectiog tbat of our Maker, , JBoUngbroke^ 
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S.'^Tlie Planetary and Terrestrial WorUs. * 

To us, who dwell on its surface, the earth is by far 
the most extensive orb that our eye^ can any where be- 
hold : it i&i^lso clothed with verdure, distinguished hf 
treeS|^|B^domed with variety of bemtiful decarations; 
wh cJPy to a spectator placed on one of Uie [rfaoets, it 
wetti^^n uniform aspect, looks all luminous and no 
larger than a spot. To beings who still dwell at great* 
et distances, it entirely disappears. That whidbi we call 
alternately ^e morning ana the evening star, aa in one 
part of the orbit she rides foremost in me processifln (^ 
night, in the odier ushers in and anticipates the dawn, 
is a planetary world, which, with the four others, that 
sor wonderfully vary their mystic dance, are in them* 
selves dark bodies, and shine only by reflection ; have 
fields, and seas, and skies of their own, «ib iumished 
with all aceommodations for animal subsistence, and are 
tufq)08ed to be the abodes of intellectual life ; all which^ 
together with our eartjily habitation, are dependent on 
that grand dispenser. of divine munificence, the sun; 
receive their li^t froni the distribution c^ his rays, and 
-derive their comfort from his benign agency* 

The sun, which seems to pemrm its daily stagea 
through the sky, is in this respect fixed and immove- 
able ; ^tis the great axle of heaven, about whidi the 
g^obe we inhabit^ and other more spadbus orbs, whed 
their stated courses. The sun, though seemii^Iy smaller 
than the dial it illuminates, is abundantly Jfiiger than 
this whole earth, on which so many lofty mountains rise, 
and such vast qceans roU, A line extending from side 
to side through the centre of that resplendent orb, would 
m^sure more than eight hundred thousand miles ; a 
girdle formed to go r<Amd its circumference, would re* 



qaixe a kMfcfa of nillions. Weie it« solid contents to 
be eathwiten, the aoeomit would oTerwhelm our under* 
standings and be almost beyond the poxver of language 
to eisfvess. Ate we startled at these reports of plnlo- 
sapfay? Are ii« ready to cry out in a transpcnrt of 6ur« 
pnse, *^ Hopv mighty is the Bein^ who kindled such a 
prodigious fire, and keeps alive from ^e to age such 
an enonnous mass of flame !^ let us attend our philo* 
soj^c ^foide^) and we shall be brought acqucunted with 
^peculations more enlarged and more inflaming. 

Hiis sun, with all its attendant planets, is but a very 
little Dart cif the grand machine of the universe ; every 
star, though in a|qpearaDce no big^r than the diamond 
that. glitters upon a lady'^s ring, is really a vast globe, 
like the sun in sise and in glory ; no less spacious, no 
less luinio0ua) than the nuSant source c^' the day : so 
that ever^ ster is not barely a world, but the centre of 
a nwgntficqit system ; has a retinue of worlds, irra. 
daated by its beams, and revolving round its attractive 
influmoe, aU which are lost to our sight in unmeasurable 
wilds of ether. That the stars appear like so many di* 
minutive and scar^ distingui3hablc points, is owing tq 
their iynwigmy and inconceivable distance. Immense 
and inoooceivable indeed it is, since a ball, shot irom 
the loaded cnmon, and flying ^vith unabated rapiiiity, 
mast traT^l at thw impetuous rate almost seven hun- 
dred thosKOod years, before it could reaich the nearest 
of these twiaUtng luminaries. 

While, bdiolcbng this vast expanse, I learn m^ own 
extreme meamieas, I would also discover the abject lit- 
tleaess cf all terrestrial things. What is the earth, with 
aU her ostentatious sc^es, compared with this astonish- 
ii^ grand furniture of the skies ? What, but a dim 
sfMBck, baldly perceivable in the map of the universe ? 
It is observed by a very judicious writer, that if the 
SUB Unwelf, which enlightens this part of the creation, 
was extinguished, and all tlie host of planetary worlds, 
whidi inove about him, were annihilated, they would 
not be isissed by an eye tliat can take in the whole 
compass of nature, any more than a grain of sand 
Hpmir th^ aearsbcure. The bulk pf which they om^ 
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sat, and the space which they occupy, is so exceedingly 
little in coniparison of the whole, that their loss would ' ! 
leave scarce a blank in the immensity of God^s works. 
If then, not our globe only, but this whole system, be 
so very diminutive, what is a kingdom or a country ? 
What are a few lordships, or the so much admired 
patiimonies of those who are styled wealthy ? When I 
measure them with my own little pittance, they swell 
iTito proud and bloated dimensions : but when I take 
the universe for mv standard, how scanty is their size, 
how contemptible tneir figure ! they shriuK into pompous 
nothings. SpecicUor* 
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9. — The Italian Opera. 

It is my design in this paper to deUyer down to pos- 
terity a faithful account of the Italian cqpem, aad ofthe 
gradual progress which it has made upon the English 
stage,; for Uiere is no question biit our great gruid« 
children will be very curious to know the reason why 
their forefathers used to sit tc^ther like an audienoe <n 
foreigners in their own country, and to hear whole plays 
acted before them in a tongue which they did not un« 
d^stand. 

Arsinoe was the first opera that gave us a taste €)f 
Italian muttc. The great success this opera.met witli^ 
produced some attempts of forming pieoes upon Italian 
plans, which should give a more natural and reasonable » 
entertainment than what can be met with in the dabo. 
rate trifles of that nation, This alarmad the poetaatecs 
and fiddlers of the town, who were used to deftl m a 
more ordinary kind of ware ; and thewfore hud down 
an established rule, which is received as such lo thia 
day, That nothing is capable of being weU set to mimc^ 
that u not nonsense. 

This maxim was no sponer rec>eived, but we imnk&^ 
diately fell to translating the ItaTian operas; and as 
there was no great danger of hurting the sense of those 
extraprdinary pieces, Oup ^utliors would often make 
words of their own, which were entirely foreign to the 
mmiii^ of the passages^ tj^ey pretended to translate \ 
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thar chief care bemg to make the numbers of the Eng- 
lish Terse answer to those of the Itahan, that both of 
them might go to the same tune. 

It was pleasant enough to see the most refined pei^* 
sons of the British naticm dying away, and languishing 
to notes that were filled with a spirit of rage and indig* 
nation. It happened also very ifVequently, wliere the 
sense was ris^htly translated, the necessai^ tiTanspositioii 
of words, which were drawn out of the phraae of one 
tongue into that of another, made the music appear 
very absurd in our tongue, that was v«ry nttlural m the 
other. It often happed likewise, thgi the finest Hotel 
in the air fell upon the most insiginficant words in 
the sentence. I nave known the word and pursued 
tlmmgh the whole gatnut, have been entertained with 
many a mdodious ot«, and have heard the most l)eau« 
tifiil graces, quavers, and divisions bestowed upon ihen^ 
firj mijixmi; to the eternal honour of our English 
particles. 

The next step to our refinement, was, the ifitrodu* 
cing Italian actors into our opera ; who sung their parts 
in their own language, at the same time that our coun<* 
trymen per^rmed theirs in our native tongue. The 
king or hero of the play generally spoke in Italian, and 
his slaves answered him in English ; the lover fVequently 
made his court, and gained the heart of his princess, in 
a language WhMh' she did not understand. One would 
have thought it very difficult to have carried pn dia- 
logues aftor this tnann^, without an interpreter between 
the persbns that convei^sed together ; but this was the 
state o€ the English stage for about three years. 

At length the audience grew tired of understanding 
half the opera ; and theretbre, to ease themselves en- 
tirely of the iaUgue of thinking, have so ordered it at 
prt»sent, that the whole opera is performed in an un- 
known tongue. We no longer understand the language 
of our own stage ; insotnuch that I hfive of\^n been 
a&aid^ when I have seen our Italian performers chat- 
tering in the vehemence of action, that they have been 
calling us names, and abusing us among themselves ; 
but I hope, since we do put such an entire confidence 
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in thrill, they will not talk asidnst us before our facet, 
though they may do it with the same safety as if it wefc 
behind our backs. In the mean time, I cannot for* 
bear thinking how naturally a historian who writes trro 
•or thKee hundred years h^e, and does not know the 
taste of liis wise foiiefathers, will make the following if- 
flectioti ^' In the bc^nning of the eighteenth o^tury 
the Italian Umgue was so well undaistood in Eng^aDO^ 
.that operas were acted cm the puUie stage in that lao- 
guage.'" 

One fearee MlM>ws how to be semus in the coofiite- 
; tioiif of an ahfewWity that cihows itself at first ti^hfL It 
does not want ^any great measure of sense to see the 
'ridicule Of thia monsth>U8 jn*actice ; but what tnakes it 
the m^re astonishingly it is not the taste of -the mbUe, 
but of persons of the greatest politeness, which has esh 
tabUshedit / 

If the Itdiana hare a genius for music above the 
English, the EngHsh have a genius for other perfomt- 
ances af a )|iuch higher nature, and capable of g;iving 
the mind a much nobler entertainment. Would aoe 
think it was possible (at a time when an author lived 
that was able to write the Phasdra and H|ppolitU8) for 
a people to be so studiously £bnd of the Italian c^ra, 
as tKsarce to give a third day'*s hearing to that admirable 
tragedy ? Music is certainly a very agreeable ^itertain- 
ment, but if it would .take the entire posi^^ession c^ our 
ears, if it would make us incapable of hearing sense, if 
it would exclude arts that have a much gv^ater tend^ 
ency to the refinement of human nature, I must confess 
I would allow it no better quarter than Plato has done^ 
who banishes it out of his -commonwealth* 

At present our notions of music are so very uncertain^ 
that we do not know what it is we ly^e-; only, in ge- 
neral, we are . transported with any thing that is not 
English : so it be of a forAgn growth, let it be Italian, 
French, or High Dutch, it is the same thing. In short, 
our English music is quite rooted out, and nothing* yet 
planted in its stead. Sfeciator* 
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JO.'^Westminster Abbey. 

Whev I am in a serious' humour, I verj often walk 
bf myself in Westminster Abbey\ where the gloominess 
Jt the plaoe'^ and the use' to which it is applied, with 
tile solonnity of the building', and the ccxidition of the 
people' who lie in it, are apt to fill the mind with a kind 
of mdaneholy', or rather thoughttulness', that is not dis- 
igreeid>le\ I yesterday passed the whole al\ern«>on in 
the choith'.yard^ the cuusters', and the church', amus- 
iig nysdf with the tombVstones and inscriptions' that I 
fliet with in those sevoal r^ons of the dead'. Most of 
them recorded nothing else' of the buried person, but 
.that he was bom' upon one' day, and died' upon another'; 
the whole history of his life being comprehended in 
those two circumstances', that are commcm to all^ man* 
hind. I oould not but look upon these registers of ex* 
istenee, whether brass or manJe', as a kind of satire^ 
upon the departed pe/sons; who had left no othar' me. 
morial of diem, but that theA* ware bom', and that they 
died'. 

Upon my going into the diurdi% I entertained my- 
ttif with the digging of a grave', and saw in e^ery 
flhoyd-iuU of it that was thrown up, the fragment of a 
hone' or skull', intermixed with a kmd of a fresh mouL 
deria^ earth', that some' time or other had a place in 
the oompositioD of a human body'. Upon tins I began 
to consider with myself what innumerable multitudes 
of peoj^ lay confused' together under the pavement <rf* 
that ancient cathedral' ; how men' and women', friends^ 
and enemies', priests' and soldiers', monks' and preliend*- 
tties', were crumbled amongst one anothor', and blend- 
^ together in the same common mass' ; bow beauty', 
stroigth', and youth', with old agcf", weakness', and de- 
formity' ; lay umhstinguished' in the same promiscuous 
heap of mattei^. 

Aftar having thus surveyed this great magazine of 
BMHtaUty, as it were in the lump"", I examined it more 
particularly' by the accounts which I found on several 
of the mcxiuments' which are raised in every quarter of 
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that ancient fabric\ Some of them were covered witk 
such extravagant" epitaphs, that if it were possible for 
the dead person to be acquainted' with them, he would 
blush' at the praises which his friends have bestowed 
upon him. There are others so .excessively modest', 
that they deliver the character of the person departed 
in Greek' or Hebrew', and by that' means are not under- 
stood once in a twelvemonth'. In the poetical' quarter 
I found there were poets' who had no monuments', and 
mcHiuments' which had no poets'. I observed indeed 
that the present war had filled the church with many' 
of these uninhabited monuments, which had been erect- 
ed to the memory of persons' whose bodies were per- 
haps buried in the plains of Blenheim', or in the bosom 
of the pcean'. 

I know that entertainments of this' nature are apt to 
raise dark' and dismal' thoughts in timorous' minds, and 

floomy' imaginations ; but, for my own' port,, though 
am always serious', I do not know wliat it is to be 
melancholy' ; and can therefore take a view of Nature 
in her deep' and jsolemn' scenes, with the same pleasure 
as in her most gajr' and delightful' ones. By this means 
I can improve' myself with objects which others' con- 
sider with terror'. When I look upon the tombs of the 
great', every emotipn of envy' dies m me ; when I read 
the. epitaphs of the beautiful', every inordinate desire 
goes out' ; when I meet with the grief of parents' upon a 
tomb^stone, my heart melts with compassion' ; when I 
see the tomb of the parents themselves', I consider the 
vanity of grieving tor those' whom we must quickly 
follow'; when I see kings lying by those who deposed^ 
them, when I consider rival wits placed side' by side', 
or the holy men. that divided the world with their con- 
tests and .disputes', I reflect, with sorrow' and astonish- 
ment', on the httie competitions', factions', and debates' 
of mankind. When I read the several dates' of the 
tombs, of some that died yesterday', and some six hun- 
dred years' ago, I ccmsider that great' day when we shall 
all of us be contemporariiss'i .an4 make our appearance 
together'. JSpedator. 
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ll.-*0/i Conrisiency in Behaviour. 

Nothing that is not a real crime makes a man appei^ 
'*> OQDtemptible and little in the eyes of the wond as 
iDooDstancy, especially when it r^ards religion or party. 
In dther of these cases, though a man perhaps does but 
bis duty in changing his side, he not only malces himself 
hated by those he left, but is seldom heartily esteemed 
by those he comes over to. 

^ In these great articles of life, therefore, a^'man^s con- 
viction ought to be very strong, and if possible so weU 
timed that worldly advantages may seem to have no 
share in it, for mankind will be ill-natured enough to 
think he does not change sides out of principle, but 
ather out of levity of temper or prospects of mterest< 
Converts and renegadoes of all kinds should take par- 
ticular care to let the world see they 'act upon honour- 
able motives ; for whatever approbation tney may re- 
odve from themselves and applauses from those they 
converse with, they may be very well assured that they 
tfe the scorn of all good men, and the public mai^ks of 
infamy and derision. 

Irresolution on the schemes of life which offer them- 
selves to otir dicnce, and inconstancy in pursuing ihem, 
are the greatest and most univei^sal causes of all oiu* 
disquiet and unhappiness. When ambition pulls one 
^y, interest another, inclination a third, and perhaps 
'cason contrary to all, a man is likely to pass his time 
but ill who has so many difierent parties to please^ 
When the mind hovers among such a variety of allure- 
m^ts, one had better settle on a way of life that i:$ 
not the very best we might have chosen, than grow old 
^thout determining our choice, and go out of tlie 
world, OS the greatest part of mankind do, befiire we 
have resolved how to live in it. There is but one 
method of setting* ourselves at rest in this particular, 
and that is, by adhering stedfastly to one gi*eat end as 
the chief and ultimate aim of all our pursuits. If we 
are firmly resolved to live up to the dictates of reason, 
without any regard to wealth, reputation, or the like 
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considerations, any more than as they fall in with o\ur 
principal design, we may go through life with steadiness 
and pleasure; but if we act by several broken views, 
and will not only be virtuous but wealthy, popular, and 
every thing that has a value set upon it by the world, 
we snail live and die in misery and repentance. 

One should take more than ordinary care to guard 
one's self against this particular infection, because it is 
that which our nature very strongly inclines us to ; for, 
if we examine ourselves thoroughly, we shall find that 
we are the most changeable beings in the universe. In 
respect of our understanding, we often embrace and rs- 
ject the very same opinions ; whereas beanos above and 
beneath us have probably no opinions at all, or at least 
no wavering and uncertainties in those they have. Oiir 
superiors are guided by intention, and our inferiors by 
instinct. In respect of our wills, we fall into crimee 
and recover out of them, are amiable or odious in the 
eyes of our great Judge, and pass our whole life in of- 
fending and asking pardon. On the contrary, the be- 
ings underneath us are not capable of sinning, nor thosq 
above us of repenting. The one is out of the possibili- 
ties .of duty, and the other fixed in an eternal course of 
^in, or an eternal course of virtue. 

There is scarce a state of life, or stage in it, which 
does not produce changes and revolutions in the mind 
of man. Our schemes of thought in infancy are lost in 
those of youth ; these too take a different turn in man- 
hood, titi old age often leads us back into our foinnet 
infancy. A new title or an unexpected success throws 
us -out of ourselves, and in a manner destroys our 
identity. A cloudy day, or a little sunshine, has as 
great an influence on many constitutions, as the most 
real blessings or misfortunes. A dream varies our 
being, and changes our condition while it lasts; and 
every passion, not to mention health and sickness, and 
the greater alterations in body and mind, makes us ap- 
pear almost different creatures. If man is so dis* 
tinguished among other beings by this infinmty, what 
can we think of such as make themselves remarkaUe 
for it even among their own speciesF It is a very trif* 
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fing character to be one of the most variable beings of 
the most variaUe kind, especially if we consider that 
he who is the great standard at' perfection has in him 
no shadow of change, but is the same, yesterday, to- 
day, and for ever. Spectator. 



12.*— Jft Interview between an Oti Major and a Young 

Officer, 

When I was a young man about this town, I fre- 
quented the Ordinary of the Black Horse in Holbotii^ 
where the person that usually presided at the table wasr 
a rough old-fashioned gentleman, who, according t(> 
die customs of those times, had been tlie Major and 
Preacher of a regiment. It happened one day that a 
noisy young officer, bred in FrancCy was venting some 
Bew-fangled notions, and speaking, in the gaiety of his 
humour, against the dispensations of Proviaence. The 
Major at iirst only desired him to talk more respect* 
fully of one for whom all the company had an honour ; 
^t finding him run on in his extravagance, began to 
rqnimand him after a more serious manner. Young 
Hum, said be^ do not abuse your Benefactor whilst you 
ire eating hi» bread.. Consider whose air you breathy 
whose presence you are in, and wha it is that gave you 
the powor of that very speech which you make use of 
lo his dishonour. The young £eUow, who thouglit to 
turn miatters into a jest, toked him, if he was going to 
preach P But at the same time desired him to take care 
what he said when he spoke to a man of honour. A 
man of honour, says tlie Major,, thou art an infidel and 
a blasphemer, and I shall use thee as such. In short, 
the quarrel ran so high, that the Major M^as desired to 
walk out. Upon their coming into the garden, the old 
i^low advised Ins antagonist to consider the place into 
which one pass might drive him ; but finding him grow 
upon him to a degree of scurrility, as believing the ad- 
vice proceeded &om fear; Sirran, says he, if a thiui^ 
derixMt does not strike thee dead before I come at thee, 
I shall not fdil to chastise thee for thy prc^aneness to 
thy Maker, and thy sauciness to his servant. Upon 

13 
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this he drew his sword, and cried out with a loud voice, 
Tfie sword of the Lord and ofG^decn ; which so tern, 
fied his antagonist, that he was immediatdy disarmed, 
and thrown upon his knees. In this posture be begged 
his life; but the Major refused to grant it, befcM'e he 
had asked pardon for his offence in a short extemporary 
prayer which the old gentleman dictated to him upon 
the spot, and which his proselyte repeated after him in 
the presence of the whole Ordmary, that were now gath. 
€red about him in the garden. TccSer, 
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13.— On Religiwu 

Religion elevates us above terrestrial objects. What 
is the object of all our occupations here below ? FoL 
low men to the bar, to the council board, to the pub- 
lic or private assemblies, whenever they meet and iiold 
intercourse together. Human interests, human views, 
projects often frivolous, always limited, always perish- 
able ; lo, these are the eternal subjects of our discus* 
idon and pursuit. 

Let eloquence exhaust its art, and paint these vani. 
ties in deceitful colours; let our inclinations concur 
ivith it in seducmg us. Precarious, fleeting happiness f 
Illusion of short duration! I know not what secret 
languor moves along with us in this confined -sphere. 
A sentiment of satiety and disgust attaches itself to the 
return of these vain objects. We feel that we are not 
made to be always busied about this world; and that' 
the pleasures which we here taste ^re only introduc 
tory to others. Our thoughts require subjects more 
vast to occupy them, oar affections demand objcx^ts 
more noble to fix them. It is to religion that we must 
look for them. It is at the foot of the altars raised in 
our temples to its honour, that man, throwing aside the 
burden of human things, and extricating himself fi:om 
cold occupations, from grovelling interests, and ftom 
|ttierile attachments, hearB a voice which exalts, elevates, 
and rejoices his soul. 

All is magnificent^ in the objects of religion. All her 
views comport with the highest fisicvdties of our nature. 



Her features awaken our most lively senaibUit j. De. 
ficioiis seotiiii^its mingle themselves with the ffraad 
thoughts which she inspires. She displays her cekstial 
onginjjliear celestial destination.^— -It is not to small por- 
tions- £ time, a few years, a few generations, a few 
age^ lOiat our speculatimis are here limited ; they em- 
brace eternity. They are not finite beings like our- 
sdves with whom we hold intercourse. It is with a 
Bemg who has for attributes absolute perfection ; for 
limits immensity itsel£ It is no longer the assemblage 
of a few objects frivolous, uncertain, and of dubious 
quality, that we seek. It is happiness complete, soHd, 
perfect m itafCMture and infinite in its duration like God 
lumaelf. Reybax. 
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I'k-^Retnarks on the Swiftness of Time. 

The natural advantages which arise from the posi- 
tkm of the earth which we inhabit, with respect to the 
other planets^ afford much employment to mathema- 
tical speculation, by which it has been discovered, that 
no other conformati<m of the system could have given 
Bodi connnodious distributions of light and heat, or 
imparted fertihty and pleasure to so great a part of a 
rev<dving sphere. 

It may be perhaps observed by the moralist, with 
equal reason, that our globe seems particularly fitted for 
the readsBce <^ a being, placed nere only for a short 
time, whose task is to advance himself to a higher and 
happier state of existence, by unremitted vigilance of 
caution^ and activity of virtue. 

The duties requured of man are such as human na- 
ture does not willingly perform, and such as those are 
indined to ddlay who yet intend sometime to fulfil them. 
It was therefore necessary that this universal reluctaiice 
should be counteracted, and the drowsiness of hesitation 
wakened into resolve ; that the danger of ^rocrastiiia. 
tion dioiild be always in view, and the fallacies of secu^ 
rity be hourly detected. 

To this end all the appearances of nature unifonQly 
toBfipire. Whotev^ we see on every aide^ reminds va 
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of the lapse of time and the flux of Efe. The day and • 
night succeed each other, the rotation of seasons diver- 
sifies the year, Uie sun rises^ attains the meridian, dev 
chnes and sets; and the mooU every eight changes its 
form* 

The day has been considered as an image of the yea^ 
and a year as the representation of life. The morning 
answers, to the spring, and the spring to childhood and 
youth ; the noon corresponds to the summer, and the 
summer to the strength of manhood. The evening is 
an emblem of autumn, and autumn of declining lifei 
The night with its silaice and darkness shews the winter, 
in which all the powers of vegetation are benumbed ; 
and the winter points out the time when life shall cease^ 
with its hopes and pleasures. 

He that is carried forward, however swiftly, by a 
motion equable and easy, perceives not the change of 

Elace but by the variation of objects.. If die wheel of 
fe, which rdls thus silently along, passed on through 
undistinguishable uniformity, we should never mark 
its approaches to the end of the course. If one hour 
were like another ; if the passage of the sun did not 
shew that the day is wasting ; if the change of seasons 
did not impress upon us the flight of the year, quan- 
tities of duration equal to days and years would jglide 
unobserved. If the p^ts of time were not variously 
coloured, we should never discern their departure c» 
succession, but should live thoughtless of the past, and 
careless of the future, without will, and perhaps without 
power to compute the periods of life, or to compare the 
time which is already lost with that which may probably 
remain. 

But the course of time is so visibly marked, that it is 
even observed by the passage, and by nations who have 
raised their minds very little above animal instinct : there 
are human beings, whose language does not supply them 
with words by which they can number five, but I have 
read of none that have not names for day and night, for 
summer and winter. 

Yet it is certain that these admonitions of ^imture, 
however forcible, however importunate, are too<Mtea 
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lain; and that many who mark with such aecvoracy the 
course of time, af^iear to have little sensibility of the 
decfine of life. Every man has scmiething to dfo whidi 
he ncjglects ; every man has fuilts to oonquar which he 
4yays to oombaL 

So little do we accustom ourselves to connder the 
effeeCs of time, that things necessary and certain often 
wrpriae us like unexpected contingencies.. We leave 
the beauty in her blocmi, and, after an absence of twenty 
years, wonder, at our return, to find her faded. We 
meet those whom we left children, and can scarcely per* 
aiade ourselves to treat them as men. The traveller 
yisits in age those countries through which he rambled 
in his youth, and hopes for merriment at the old place* 
The man of business, wearied with unsatisfactory pros- 
poitj, retires to the town of his nativity, and expects 
to day away the last years with- the companions of his 
childhood, and recover youth in the fields where he 
ODoe was young. 

^ From this inattention, so general and so mischievous, 
let it be every man^s study to exempt himself. Let 
him that desires to see others happy, make haste to 
give while his gift can be enjoyed, and ramember that 
every moment of delay takes away something from the 
value of his benefaction. And let him who proposes 
his own happiness, reflect, that while he forms nis pur* 
pose the day roDs on, and <* the night cometh, when no 
loan can wiNrk.^ Idler ^ 
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16.— Oh Puilk Preaching* 

In public addresses to an audience, the great end of 
Information is most effectually promoted ; because all 
the powers of voice and action, all the arts of eloquence, 
>nay be brought to give their assistance. But some of 
those arts depend on gifts of nature, and cannot be at- 
tained by any strength of genius or understanding; 
even where nature has been liberal of those necessary 

Siuisites, they must be cultivated by much practice, 
ore. .the proper exercise of them can be acquired. 
Thus^a puolic speaker may have a voice that is musi 
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cal and of great compass ; but it^requires much time axMl 
abour to aftain its just modulation, and that variety of 
flexion and tone, which a pathetic discourse requu*es; 
The same difficuhy attends the acquisition of that pro- 
priety of action, that power over the expressive features 
of the countenance, particularly of the eyes, so necessary 
to comn^and the hiearts and passions of an audience. 

It is usually thought that a preacher, who feels what 
he is saying himself, will naturally speak with that 
tone of voice and expression in his countenance, that 
best suits the subject, and which cannot fail to move 
his audience: thus it is said, a person under the in*. 
fluence of fear, anger, or sorrow, looks and speaks in 
the manner naturally expressive of these emotions. 
This is true in some measure ; but it can never be sup- 
posed, that any preacher will be able to enter into hi* 
subject with such real warmth upon every occa^on. 
Besides, every prudent man will be afraid to abandoR 
himself so entirely to any impression, as he must do to 

Eroduce this efiect. Most men, when strongly affected 
y any passion or emotion, have some pecuUarity in 
their appearance, which does not belong to the natural 
expression of such an emotion. If this be not properly- 
corrected, a public speaker, who is really warm and 
animated witn his subject, may nevertheless make a 
very ridiculous and contemptible figure. It is the busi- 
ness of art, to shew nature in her most amiable and 
graceful forms, and not with those peculiarities, in 
which she appears in particular instances; and it i9 
this difficulty of properly representing nature, that 
renders the eloquence and action, both of the pulpit 
and the stage, acquisitions of such difficult attoinmieint. 

Gregory, 
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\Q,mm^H(m a Modem Lady qf Fashion disposes (^ Jier 

Time. 

If a modern kdy of fashion was to be called to ac- 
count for the disposition of her time, I imagine her de- 
ience would run in this style : — " I can''t, you know, 
^^ out o£ the world, nor act differently from every 
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body in it The hours are every where late^-^onse* 
quently I rise late. I have scarce brecdcfasted before 
momi^ visits begin, or "^tis time to go to an auction, 
or a concert, or to take a little exercise for my health. 
Dressing my hair is a long operation, but one can'*t ap« 
pear with a head unlike every Ixxly else. One must 
sometimes go to a play, or an opera ; though I own it 
hurries one to death. Then what with necessary visits 
—the perpetual engagements to card-parties at private 
houses-— and attendance on public assemblies, to which 
tD people of fashion subscrioe, the evenings, you see, 
ne fully disposed of. What time then can I possibly 
have for what you call domestic duties ?— You talk of 
the offices and cnjojrments of friendship-— alas ! I have 
IH) hours left for iriends f I must see them in a crowd, 
or not at all. As to cultivating the friendship of my 
husband, we are very civil when we meet ; but we are 
hoth too much engaged to spend much time with each 
othor. With regard to my daughters, I have given 
them a French govei:ness, and proper masters-^I can 
do no more for uiem. You tell me I should instruct 
my servants — but I have not time to inform myself, 
much less can • I undertake any thing of that sort for 
them, or even be able to guess what they do with them^ 
Kives the greatest part ot the twenty-four hours. I go 
to church, if possible, once on a Sunday, and then 
some of my servants attend me ; and if tney will not 
ound what the preacher says, how can I help it ?— The 
management of our fortune, as far as I am concerned, 
I must leave to the steward and housekeeper; for I 
find I can barely snatch a quarter of an hour just to look 
o^er the bill of fare when I am to have company, that 
they may not send up any thing frightful or old- 
fitehionecL — ^As to the Christian duty of charity, I assure 
you I am not iil-natured ; and (considering that the 
p^ expense of being always drest for company, with 
^^>sses at cards, subscriptions, and public spectacles, 
l&ive me very little to dispose of) I am ready enough to 
pve my money when I meet with a miserable object 
You say I should inquire out such, inform myself 
tlissoughly of their 'caseti^ make an acquaintance wi' 
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the poor of my neighbourhood in the country, and plaa 
out the best methods of relieving the unf(»tunate, aod 
assisting the industrious. But this supposes mudi 
more tame, and mudi more money, than I have to be* 
•tow.-'— I have had hopes indeed that my summers 
would have .afforded me more kisure; but are stay 
pretty kte in town; then we generally pass several 
weeks at one or other of the water-<lnnking-.plaoe89 
where every moment is ipent in puUic ; and, for die few 
months, in wh»^h we reside at our own seat, our house 
is always full, with a suocessbn of company, to whose 
amusement one is obliged to dedicate every hour of the 
day.^' 

So here ends the account of that time which waa 
^ven you to prepare and educate yourself for eternity ! 
Yet you believe the immortality of the soul, and a tu- 
ture state of rewards aud punishments. Ask your own 
heart what rewards you deserve, or what kind of feli- 
city you are fitted to enjoy ? — Which of those faculties 
or affections, which heavai can be supposed to gratify, 
have you cultivated and kni»v>ved ?— -If, in that eternal 
world, the stores of knowledge should be laid open be- 
£ore you, have you preserved that thirst of knowledge, 
or that taste for truth, which is now to be indulged 
with endless information ?— If, in the society of saints 
and angels, the purest benevolence and most cordial 
love is to constitute your happiness, where is the heart 
that should enjc^ this delightful intercourse of ai{eetion f. 
*-*Has your^s been exercised and refined to a prapest 
capacity of it during your state of discipline, by the 
energies of generous friendship, by the mdtings of per* 
ental fondness, or by that union of heart and soul^ that 
mixed exertion of perfect friendship and ineffable ten* 
demess, which af^roaches nearest to the full sutis&c* 
tion of our nature, in tlie bands of conjugal love ?*-« 
Alas ! you scarce knew you had a heart, except when 
you felt it swell with pride, or flutter with vanity :— 
Has your fuety and gratitude to the Source of all Good, 
been exercised and strengthened by constant acts of 
praise and thanks^ving P Was it nourished by frequent 
meditatipn^ and silent recoUectiobT of all the wcmders 
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1» hath .done fiN* U8, tiU it bunt fiirth in ferrm^ 
'— I fear it was radier deoaacy than deToCion, tnat ear- 
ried you once a-wedc to die place of public worahip^ 
and, tor the rest of the week^ your thcNiriits and tune 
were go veiy diferentlj filled up, that Die idea of a 
Buler of the univene could occur but addom, and then^ 
nther as anobjectof terror, than cf hope and joy. How 
ihenshaD a soul so dead to divine love, so lost to all hot 
tbemost dnldifih punniits, be able to exalt and enlarge 
itsdf to a capacity of that Miss which we ioe allowed to 
liope ibr, in a wore intimite perceptbn of the Divine 
Aresence^ in contanjdating mcHre nearly the perfeetiona 
of our Creator, andm ponrinffCMit before his throne our 
vdent gratitude, love, and adoration F-^What kind of 
fnumng is the life you have passed through, fixr such an 
imoiwtahty? Mrs Chapwie^ 






17.— On Pronundaiiony or Delivery. 

How nudi stress wte-laad upon pronunciation, or 
ddivety^ by the most eloquent of all orators, DenHXk 
the&es^ i^pears from a noted saying of his, related both 
by Cioero and QnintiKan ; when oeili^ asked. What 
VIS the first point in <»atory ? he answ^ed, Ddivery ; 
aad bong asked, What was the second? andafterwardSy 
What was the tlnrd P he 1^ answered, Deiivay. There 
IS BO woirier, that he should have rated this so hi^^ 
^that for impronng lumself in it, he should have 
employed those assiduous and painHil labours, which all 
tbe audents take so much notice of; for, beyond doubt, 
inthmg is of mcnre importance. To superfiaal thinkers, 
tbe management of the voice and gesture, in public 
spetkkig, may iqppear to relate to decoration only, and 
to be one of the *inferior arts of catching an aiHliencei 
But this is far irora being the case. It is intimately 
coonected with what is, or ought to be, the end of all 
pubfic speiddng, pa^uasion ; and therefore deserves the 
ctiidy of the most grave and serious speako^ as much 
M of those, whose only aim it is to please. 

For, let it be conmdered, whenever we address our- 
idves to others by words, our intentioii certainly is to 

K 
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imke some inqireamo or tfioee tD whom ve spedc; it 

Jfi to coBY^ to them ova- own kleaa and emodona. IKovr 

tho tone of our rcwse^ ouht looks and geaturea^ intei^pifil; 

€W idiMS and amot«ms/i)o less than wvirda do ; ni^^ the 

indprosaon thejr make <m others is. firequaDtly Hmdi 

atrop^ than any: that wwda can nrnke. We omn aee 

that ao eicpressiYe look, or a passioiiaite cry, iuuksoobk- 

paniad by ivKvda, oonveys to others mora fbiciUe ideaa^ 

and nouses mtfain them strcmger passions, than can be 

^QoraxBsamMmii by ^ moab doiquent diaooame. The 

sigBtfkatidn of our senlimentB, nmde by tonea and geop 

torea, haa this advantage above that mads by ivords, 

that it b the langua^ of nattn^. It is that metiMid of 

intcrpnettn^ our mind, which natuns haa dictated to 9&^ 

9geA which is understood by all ; whereaa, wards aneoldy 

arl»trm*y9 conventional symbols of our ideas; and^ by 

consequence, must mak^ a moje fi^ble impression. So 

true is this, that, to render words ft^ly significant, they 

must, almost in every case, receive some aid from the 

mapmor of jms^unoiatian and dehv^y ; and he who^ in 

aaaaking, uiould empk>y bate words, without enferaiM; 

tiMmi by propfiD tones and aoeanta, wdilU leave ua-wHb 

a fidnt and incttstinet impression, often "With a dcnibtftd 

and ambiguous concqptionof what he had ddiverack 

Ni^, socKiseis the eonnectioa between certain %i&bA>^ 

mehts and the proper manner of pronouncing them, that 

he who does not pronounce diem afterthat manner, can 

/ never penuiade us, that he believes, or feds, the aenli- 

ments themselves. JBbtri 
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1 S.-'^Discontentji the common lot of all Manhmd. 

Such is the emptiness of human enjoyment, that ^w# 
are always impatieift of the present. Attainment is fed. 
lowed by neglect, and possession by disgudt* — Few 
moments are more pleasmg. than those in which ^le 
mind is concerting measures feat a new undertaking* 
From the first faint that wakens the fancy, to tlie houf 
of actual execution, atl is improvement and progpesBi 
tnumph and fi^city. Every hour brings admtions to 
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hitherto foreseen. While prepaiatiotife are mam and 
milmih aoowimrlaled^ day ipides after day tkmugh 
lajsiaa pifNipecta, and the fa^ 
k|ie. 

Sack is the pkasiire of pirc^eotni^, that many ccmtent 
dMouelyes whh a suoceasion of ^isioiiarir iichemefi, atid 
wenr out their allotted time in the calm amuflement of 
OGMiviog ivhat diey never attemptor hojie to execute. 

Others^ not able to feast their nnagination ivith pure 
idosy adiraBoe aemewhat nearer to the groasness el a&* 
tkn, with great diligence collect whatever is requisite to 
dieir design, and, after a thousand resaarehes and ooni. 
adtatkns, are snatched away by death, as they stand , 
wuting for a proper opportunity to b^rin. 

Ifthofe were no other end of life, wan tofindaome 
a^uate solaee fer evervilay, i know ndt whether any 
oncbftion oocdd be preurred to that -of the aun idio 
iftvelyes himself m hisown tbouj^ts, and never sufiPers 
experience to show him the vanity of specnlatiou; forno 
nonor are mlianB rednoed to practiot,tban tranquillity 
ndeonfidoicefersidQe die breast; cmry day brings its 
taA, and eften ivitiaout brining abilitieB to perform it : 
£ficidties embarrass, uncertainty .perplexea, opposition 
ntards, eenaoze exnMrates, or neglect depresses. Wa 
Jirooeed, because we have bqpm ; we complete our de- 
nga, tint tihe Ubour already spent may not be vain : 
iMit as expectation 

^aerity disappears, we are necessitated toimmore severer- 
powers, and tmst the event to patience and constancy. 

When onoe our labour has begmi, the eomfert that 
ouddesiistDendmneit is the prospect of its end; far 
dioD^ in every long wnik tdbere wate^ some joyous inter* 
^ of sdf-applause, when die aUmirimi is recreated by 
wiezpecled fiMsKty, and Ae imaginaticm aoothed by 
in iii te aita l exo^endes not con^iriaed in the first phm^ 
yit the toil with wh^perfoimanoe stn:^les after idea, 
n 80 arkaome and disgusting, and so frequent is the ne- 
ceisi^ of resting bekm that perfection which we imagine 
ed Within our reai^ thisit seldom any man obtains more 
^Ettn Ins endtavwiia than a painftd oonviptkm of bis 
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defects, and a continual resusdtadon of desires whicli he 
feels hmifielf unable to gratify. 

So certainly is weariness and vexation the ccHioomitaiit 
of oar undermungs, thai every man, in whatever he is 
lengaged, consoles himself with the hope of change. He 
that has made his way 1^ assaduity and vigil^ice to 
public employment^ talks among his friends of notlmig 
out the dehgiit of retirement: he whom the neoesinty 
of solitary application secludes front the world, listens 
with a bolting heart to its distant nc^es, longs to mingle 
with living beings, and resolves, when he can regulate 
his hours by his own choice, to take his fill of merriment 
and diveraons, or to display his abilities on the universal 
theatre, and enjoy the pleasures of distinction and ap. 
plause. 

' Every desire, however innocent or natin^, grows 
dangerous, as by long indulgence it becomes ascendant 
in the mind. When we have been much accustomed to 
ccHisider any thin^ as capable of giving happiness, it is 
not easy to restrain our ardour, or to forbear some pie- 
dpitation in our advances and irregularity in our pur- . 
suits. He that has lon^ cultivated me tree, watched the 
swelling bud, and opening blossom, and pleased himself 
with computing how mudi every sun and shower added 
to its giK>wth, scaix^ly stays till the fruit has obtained 
its maturity, but defeats his own cares by eagerness to 
reward them. When we have dihgentiy laboured, for 
any puipose, we are willing to believe that we have at- 
taint it, and, because we have already done mudi, too 
suddesily conclude that no more is to be done. 

All attraction is increased by the amroach of the at* 
tracting body. We never find ourselves so dearoua 
to finish^: as in the latter part of our work, or so im* 
patient of delay, as when we know that delay cannot be 
long. Part oi this unseascmable importunity of disdoo- 
tisnt may be justiy imputed to languor and weariness, 
which muit always oppress us more as our to^ has bean 
longer ccmtiiiued ; but the greater part usually proceeds 
iiY>m frequent contemplation of that ease which we nofw^ 
consider as near and certain, and which, when it has cmoe' 
flattered our hopes^ we cannot suffer to be lon^r with-. 
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l9.-^Tke Ftimral qfMr Betierion. 

Havuig loeemd noCiee, that the fiuaKms actor Mr 
fietteitoB was to be iiit«t«d thMevetikiginthedobtani 
Mar WesniMiiBlar Abbey , I wasveadhred to walk thither^ 
aadseatheJbatoffieedoiieioaHiaBwiioml had always 
v^ much admired, and fitxn whose actkm I had re- 
€emd moae stvoog iiapresBiaiis ^ what is great and 
mUs ia hunsaii nature, tbaafran thea(gu]iient8<rf'the 
most solid philoso^iets, 4x the description of the most 
^tmaamg poets I oad rrer read. As the nide and un- 
tsa^ muilitude are no way wrought upon more effect 
tttiJtyllMui by seeing public patMshments and executions; 
«)fiiea ctf letters and education feel their humanity most 
fsNibly exercised, whoi they attend die obsequies of 
oeii who had am^ed at any pisfection in Bbentl aooom- 
fWiaients. Theatrical action is to be esteemed as such, 
a<x«>t it be objected, ihat we cannot call that an art 
'Mm csomot lie attained by art. Voice, stature, notion, 
«ulolher ^fts, must be very bountifiilly bestowed by 
Batare, or labour and industiy will but push tlieunhappy 
<ndea¥Ottrar, in that way, the farther off* his wishes. 

Sach an actor as Mr Beitterton ought to be recorded 
^rith the same respect as Rosdus among the Boraans. 
The greategt orator has thought 4k to quote his jndg* 
uieot aad cddbnUe his Kfe. Roscius was the example 
to all duit woidd ferm themselves into proper asnd wm^ 
ittogfadiayiour. His actioB was so weil adiqpted to the 
Mitimaits he expressed, that the yotfth of Rome thought 
thqr wanted o&fy to be i^rtuous to be as graceful in their 
^fearanoe as Rosoius ; and they whenever tiiou^it of 
netting up for the art of imitaitioQ^ became themsdves ini« 
^tttdUs chanoters. 

Vbere are no human inventions so aptly cakulated 
for die%imi^ of a free-bom people as that of a theatre. 
Tidkf reports, that dte odtebrated player of whom I am 
qpealai^ used frequently to say, Tneperfhction ofmi^ 
^tetorUonlffioieetM^evfmlhei^doinff, Young men^ 
'^riia are too matten6ve*te reeave lectm^ are irresistibly 
<ikea witfa pei^maoees. Henee it is, that I extremely 

k3 
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lament the little relish the gentry of this nation have at 
present for the just and noble representations in some of 
our tragedies. The operas, which are of late intro-. 
duced, can leave no trace behind them that can be of 
service beyond the present moment To dng and dance 
are accomplishments very fe^ have any thoudbt^ of prac- 
tising ; but to speak justly and move gracemlly^ is what 
every man thinks be aoea perform, or wishes he did. 

I have hardly a notion, that any performer of antiqui* 
ty could surpass the action of Mr Betterton in any of the 
occa^oas in which he has appealed on our stage. The 
wonderful agony which he appeared ip, when he examix^ 
ed the circumstance of the handkerchief in OtheRo ; the 
mixture of love that intruded upon his mind upon the. 
innocent answers Desdenuma maKes, betrayed in his gesr 
ture such a variety and vidssitude of passions, as would 
admonish aman 1^ be afraid of his own heart, and^pe^ 
fectly convince him that it is to stab it, to admit that 
worst of daggers, jealousy* Whoever reads in his closet 
this admiraUe scene, will iSnd that he cannot, except h^ 
has as warm an imaginatbn as 5»«*««p«inJ hirnsdi: fiiid 
any but dry, incoherent and broken sentences : but a 
reader that has seen Betterton act ,it, observes, thera 
could not. be a word added ; th^tt longer speeches. had 
been unnatural, nay impossible, in OiJuUcfs circum- 
stances. The charining passage in the same tragedy, 
where he tells the mann^ of winning the affection of lua 
mistress, was urged with so moving and graceful aa 
ener^, that while I walked in the cToiaters, I thou^bt 
of hun with the same concern as if I waited for the re* 
mains of a persop who had in. real life done all that I 
had seen him represent. The gloom of the place, and 
faint lights before the ceremony appeared) contributed 
to the melanchcjy disposition I was m ; and I began to 
be extremely amcte<( that Brtdiia and Ccuams h^ any 
difference ; that Hotspur's gallantry was so unfortunate ; 
and the mirth and good humour oC Faistqff^ could not 
exempt him from the grave. Nay, th^ occasion in 
me, who look upon the distinctions amongst men to be 
merely i^nical, raised reflections upon the emptiness 
of ^1 hupan perfection and greatness in generpi i and 
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I oould not but repret, that the sacred heads which lie 
buried in the neighbourhood of this little oordcm of earth 
in which my pocnr old fiiaid is deposited, are letun^ed 
to dust tis wm as he, and that there is no differo^e in 
the.gmve between the ixnaginiurv and the real monarch. 
.This made me say pf humm Um itself with Macbeth : 

To-morrow> and to-monow, and to-morrow» 

Creeps in a stealing pace from day to day» 

To we last m(Hnent of recorded tune ! 

And all our yes^days have lighted fools 

To their eternal night ! Out, out short candlie I 

Lifers but a walking shadow, a poor player 

That struts and fi^ts his hour upon the stagCf 

And then is heard no more : it is a tale 

Told by an idiot, fall of sound and fuiy, 

Signifymg nothing. 7\Uler, 
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20.-7%^ FoBy ofmiapending Time. 

An anciait poet, unreasonably discontented at the 
pr^nt^ state or things, which bis systeqi of opinions 
obliged him to represent in its worst^ form, has observed 
rfthe earth'9 << That its greatest' part is ooTered by the 
umnhabitable ocean'; that of the rest^ some is encum- 
.bered with naked mountains', and sonie lost under bas^ 
r»i sands' ; some scotched with upintermitted heat', and 
flome petrified with perpetual fxosf ; so th^t b^ly a few' 
regions remain for the production of fruits', the pasture 
^ cattle', and .the acconunodation of maa\^ 

The same observation may be transferred to the time' 
allotted us in pur present' state. Whepi we have de« 
ducted all that is absorbed in sleep', all that is inevitably 
appropriated to the demands of nature', or irreastibly 
en^t^sed by the tyranny of custom' ; all that {>asses in 
regulating the superficial decorations of life', or is given 
up in the redprocations cf civility to the di^sal of 
omers' ; all that is t^m from us by the violence of dis- 
ease', or stolen imperceptibly away by lassitude and 
.languor'; we shall find that' part of our duration very 
sQiflll' of which we. can. truly call ourselves masters', or 



%hk}i ^ve -csa ftpend wholly «t 'Our own choice\ Manj 
of 0ur liours «r« lost in a notatioti of petty cares', in a 
«oti»t«at r&eanetuxof the 8«ne employments^ ; many ci 
mxf ptwiincins foredse or haj^iness^ uxe always exhausted 
hy me present^ day ; and a great part of our €fxistence 
serves no otlv^r' purpose, Aan that o£ enabling us to 
enjoy the rest\ 

Of the few moments which are kft' in our disposal, it 
tnay reasonably be emected^, that we should be so fru- 
gal', as to let none of th€«n slip from us without some 
^quivalenf ; and perhaj^s it mi^t be found, that as the 
earth\ however straitened by rocks and waters, is capa^ 
ble of produciffflg more than all its inhalntanfts are able 
to consume', eiur lives', though much contracted by in- 
cidental distraction', would yet afford us a large space 
vacant to the exercise of reason' and virtue^; that we 
want not time', but diligence^ for great performanoes ; 
and that we squander' much of our allowance^ even while 
we think it sparing' aiid insufficient\ 

An Italian pUlosopher expressed in his motto', Uiat 
apie wcu his estmte; an estate' indeed, which will pro. 
du0e nothing without cultivation', but will always abun- 
dantiy repa^ the labours of industry^ and satii^y tlie 
most ext£aamve' desires, if tio part of it be suffered to lie 
waste by n^igence', to be overrun with noxious plants'^ 
or laid crvrt ifor ^ow' rather than for use\ gambler. 
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n.^The VUim of Sir Isaac Bkjeer&tqff: 

I WAS last week taking a solitary walk in the garden 
0f hmcohCs Irm, (a favour that is indulged me by several 
of the Bendiers who M-e my intimate friends, and grown 
old with me ki this ndij^bourhood), when, acoormi^to 
the nature of men in years, who have made but little 

! progress in the advancement of llieir fortune or thdr 
ame, I was repinii^ at the sudden rise of many perscxiB 
who are my juniors, and indeed at the unequal distri- 
bution c^ weahh, honour, and all other blessings of life, 
I was lost in this thought, when the night came upcm 
me, and drew my mind into a far moiie a^eeable con- 
templation. The faeav^ ^bove me appeared in all its 
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g^ries, and presented me with such an hemisphere of 
stars, as made the most agreeable prospect imaginable 
to one who delights in the study of nature. It happened 
to be a freezing night, which had purified the whole 
body c^ air into sudi a bright transparent ether, as made 
er^ constellation visible ; and at the same time gave 
such a particular ^wing to the stars, that I thought 
it the richest sky I had ever seen. I could not behold 
a scene 'so wondaiiilly adorned and lighted up, (if I 
may be allowed the expresoon) without suitable medi- 
tations on the Author of such illustrious and amazing 
objects: for, on these occasions, riiilosophy suggests 
motives to religion, and religion adds pleasure to phi- 
losof^y. 

As soon as I had recovered my usual temper and 
serenity of soul, I retired to my lodgings, with tne satis^ 
fiiction of having passed away a few hours in the proper 
onployments of a reasonable creature ; and promismg 
myself that my slumbers should be sweet, I no sooner 
fai into them, but I dreamed a dream, or saw a vision, 
(for I know not which to call iO that seemed to rise out 
of my evening meditation, and had something in it so 
nlemn and serious, that I cannot forbear communicating 
k ; though I must confess the wildness of imagination 
(whidi- in a dream is always loose and irre^mr) dta- 
covers itself in several parts of it. 

Methought I saw the same azure sky diversified with 
the same glorious lumimpries which had entertained m^ 
a little before I fell asleep. I was looking very atten- 
tivdiy on that agn in the heavens which is called by the 
name of the Bakmce, when on a sudden there appeared 
in it an extraordinary Jiight, as if the sun should rise at 
midnijdit By its increasing in breadth and lustre, I 
soon round that it af^roacbed towards the earth ; and 
at length could discern something like a shadow hover- 
ing in the midst of a great glory, which in a litde time 
afW I distinctly perceived to be the figure of a woman* 
I fimcied at first it might be the AneiS, or Intelligenco 
that guided the ccmstellation from ^^di it descended ; 
but upon a nearer view, I saw about her all the emUaaia 
with which tb? goddess of J^stice is usually 
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Ber countenance was unspeakably wwfvl and ma^et^ 
bnt exquisitely beautiful to 4hose whose eyes were stiong 
enough to benold it ; her amilefi traii^i*ted with rap^ 
ture, h^ frowns terriiied to despair. She held in her 
hand a mirror, endowed with the same quahties as that 
which the painters pat into the hand of Tru^. 

There streamed from it a %ht9 which distinguished 
itself from all the splendours that stiri ounded ber, more 
than a flash of lightning shines in the midst of day-flight. 
As she moved it in her hand, it brightened the heavens, 
the air, or the earth. When she had descended so low 
as to hie seen and heard by mortals, to make the pomp 
of her appearaace mc^-e supportable, she threw darKneas 
and clouds about her, that tempered the light into a 
thousand beautiful shades and colours, and multiplied 
that lustre, which was before too strong and dazzlis^ 
into a variety of milder glories. 

In the. mean time, the worid was in an alarm, and all 
the inhabitants of it gathered together upon a spacioin 
plain ; so that I seemed to have the whole ^pedes before 
my eyes. A voice was heard from the clouds, declaring 
tl^ intention of this visit, which was to restore and ap- 

J>ropiate to every one hving what was his due. Tne 
ear and hope, joy and sorrow, which appeared in that 
Eeat assembly after this solemn declaration, are not to 
I expre^ed. Tailer^ 
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!a.—Yotdh and Old Jge. 

Aisc, in a virtuous person, carries in it an authority 
iitrliiGh makes it pDeferable to aU the pleasares of youth. 
If to be sahited, attended, and consulted with deference^ 
itre instances of pleasure, they are sueh as never £uik a 
Tirtupus old Bge. In the enumemtioii of the impeifec* 
turns and advainti^es of the younger and later years of 
man, they are so near in their condition, that, methinks, 
it shoukl be incredible we see so little commeatce of kind- 
neffi between them. If we ebnsider youth and age with 
TuUy, i!!^;ardi]^ the affinitv t£^ death, youth has maay 
more chances to be near it than age : what youth can 
^ay move than an <dd nia9> << He £aU live tul nij^ht f* 
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Youtli cdBhn Aslempert mom easiij, k» nckness Hi 
more violent, and its reoovery move dbublfuL The 
joudi) indeed, hofMs ftr many mora days, so- cannot the 
oUauiD. The yoQthV hopes are Ui-grounded : finr what 
is move fiioliah dun to place any confidence upon an 
UBoertaiaty ? but the old. man has not room so much aa 
fer hope ; he ia still haf pier than the youth, he has 
ahcady emoyed ivfaat the other does but nope for: one 
«Mer ta hire long, the other Aa» lived long. But, alas ! 
kthen m thing in human Kfe^ the duration of which 
cm be called long ? Tha« is nothing winch must end 
tobevalued finritBcontinaaaca. If hours, days, monthsi 
nd yeasa^ pass away, it is no matter what hour, what 
dtf, what month, or what year, we die. The applause 
of a eood actor is due to hun at whatever scene of the 
{lay he makes his exit. It is thus in the life of a man 
of flmse, a short life is sufficdent to manifest lumself a 
nun cf honour and Tirtue ; when he ceaaes to be such| 
k has lived too long, and while he is sueh^ it is of no 
aoawquenoe to hhn how long he shiA be so, provided 
W is so to Ua lifeV end. SpecMor* 
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9^.^The Poor weep unheeded. 

■No observation is more common, and at the same time 
BM»e true, than. That one half of the world are ignorant 
few the other half lives. The tnisfbrtunes of the great 
ne held up to enga^ our attention ; are enlarged upon 
in tcmes of declamatum ; and the world is called upon to 
gsBze at the noble sufferers : the great, under the pres- 
wpe of calamity, are OMiscious of several others sympa- 
^B&ng with tlieir distress ; and have, at once, the com<^ 
fart of admiration and pity. 

There is nodiii^ magnanimous in bearing misfortunes 
^^ fortitude, when the whole world is looking on t 
noi in such circumstances will act l^ravely, even from 
ttotives of vanity ; but he who, in the vale of obscurity ^ 
can Inraive adversity ; idio, without friends to encourage, 
MpRttBtences to pity, or even without hope to alleviate 
his^nlflfiMrtunes, can bdiave with tranquillity and indif* 
finenee^ ia traty great $ whe&er peasant or courtier, he 
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deserves admiration) and should be held up for our imi- 
tation and respect. 

While the slightest inoonvemendies of the great aat^ 
Inagnified into cfdamities; while tragedy' .mouths out 
their sufferings in all the drains of eloquence ; the 
miseries of the poor are entirely disregarded ; and yet 
fiome of the lower ranks of people undergo more reai 
hardships in one day than tlM)se of a more exalted sta- 
tion suffer in their whole lives. It is inconceivable what 
difficulties the meanest of our. common sailors and sol- 
diers endure without murmuring or regret; without 
passionately declaiming against Providence, or calling 
th^ fellows ,to be gazers on their intrepidity. Every 
day is to them a day of misery, and yet they enterUua 
their hard fatie without repining. 

With what indignation do I hear an Ovid, a Cicox), 
or a Rabudn, complain of their misfortunes and hard- 
ships, whose greatest calamity was that of bang unable 
to visit a certain 8j)ot of earth, to which they had fool* 
ishly attached an idea of happiness! Their distresses 
Were pleasures, compared to wnat many of the adveai> 
turing poor every day endure without murmuring. They 
ate, m'ank, and slept ; they had slaves to attend them ; 
and were sure of sUosistence for life : while many of their 
fellow-creatures are oblig^ to wander without a friend 
to comfort or assist them, and even without shelter from 
the seventy of the season. Goldimith 
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24.-7%^ Story of a disabled Soldier. 

' 1 WAS bdm in Shropshire ; my father was a labomer, 
and died when I was nve years old ; so I wa» put upon 
the parish. As he had been a wandering sort of a maa» 
the parishioners were not able to tell to what parish I 
belonged, or where I was bom; so they sent me to 
another parish, and that parish sent me to a third. I 
diought m my heart, they kept seeding me about so 
long, that they would not let me be bom in any parish 
at all ; but at last, however, they fixed me. I bad some 
disposition to be a scholar, and was resolved, at least, to 
know my letters ; but the master of the workhouse put 
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ne to bosmess as soon as I was able to bandle a maUet ; 
and h&e I lived an easy kind of life for five years.*^ I 
only wrought ten hours in the day, and had my meat 
and diink provided ifbr my labour. It is true, I was 
not aolfered to stir out of the house, for fear, as they * 
said, I should run away ; but what of that P I had the 
Mberty of the whcde house, and the yard before the door^ 
and tnat was enough for me. I was then bound out to 
a fiurmer, wh^« I was up both early and late ; but I ate 
and drank wdl, and liked my bunness well enough, till 
he died, when I was obliged to provide fiur myself ; so I 
vas resolved to go seek my iortune. 

In this manner I went from town to town, worked 
whea I could get employment, and starved when I could 

Enone : when happening one day to go through a field 
onging to a justice of peace, I spied a hare crossing 
tke path just hdtore me ; I flung my stick at it :— well, 
what will you have on^t ? I killed the hare, and was 
billing it away, when die justice himself met me : he 
called me a poacher and a villain ; and, collaring me^ 
deared I would give an account of myself. I fell upon 
my knees, begged his w<Mrship^s pardon, and began to 

EVe a fidl account of all that I Knew of my history; 
It, thou^ I gave a very true account, tfie justice said 
I could give no account ; so I was indicted at seanons, 
fcund guilty of being poor^ and sent up to London to 
Newgate, in order to be transported as a vagabond. 

People may aay this and that of being ink jail, but, for 
my part, I fiound Newgate as agreeable a place as ever 
I was in in all my life» I had raenty to eat and drink, 
and did no work at aU. This kind of life was too good 
to last fer ever ; so I was taken out of prison, after five 
BKnths, put on board a ship^ and sent off, inth two hun- 
dred more, to the plantations. We had but an indif- 
ftrent passue^ for, Deing all confined in the hold) more 
than a^undbed of our people died for want of sweet air ; 
and those that remained were sickly enough. When 
^ came ashore, we were sold to the planters^ and I 
was hound for seven years more. As I was no scholar^ 
for I did not know my letters, I was obliged to work 
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9xnomt the negroes ; md I served out my ikoe^- as ia 
duty bound to do. 

When ray time was expired, 1 worked iny passage 
home, and glad I was to see Old England agiib, 1^ 
cause I loved my coioitry. I was afiraid, however, that 
I should be indicted (or a vagabond once more, so did 
not much care to go down into the country, but kept 
Itbout the town, and did little jobs when I could get 
them. 

I waa rery hafji^ in this manner for some time, till 
pne evening^ eommg home from wcwk, two men kimd&> 
ed me down, and then desired me to stand. They be- 
kmeed toapress-^png: I was canned before the justice, 
and, as I could give no account of myself, I md my 
dioice left, whether to go <m board a man of war, or 
list for a soldier: I chose the latter; and, in this post 
of a gentleman, I served two campaigns in Flandesra^ 
was at the batdes of Val mid Fontenoy, and received 
but one wound, through the breast here ; but the doc* 
tor of our regiment soon made me well again. 

When the peace came on I was dischai^ed ; and, as 
I could not work, because my wound was someimes 
troublesome^ I listed lor a landman in the East India 
Company^s service. I have fought th^ Fiyndb in aiat 
pitched battles ; and I verily bdieve tfiati if I could 
r^ or write, our captain would have made me a cor* 
poral. But it was not my ^ood fiartnne to have any 
promotion, fos I soon fell sidt, and so got leave to re- 
turn home i^gain with f<»ty pounds in Iny pock^ Tfaia 
was at the b^inning of the present War, and I hraed 
to be set on shore, and to have the .|rfeiMure of qpiM* 
ing my money ; but the government wmted men,/aad 
so I was pressed for a sailor before ever I could set toot 
onshore. i 

The boatswain found me, as he said^ im obntinate 
fdlow: ittsistied that I understood my businesa, but 
that I liked to be idle : but I knew nothing of aea# 
business, and he beat me, without consideni^ what he 
was about I had still, however, my forty pomids» 
and that was some com&rt to me under every .beating t 
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md the money I might have had to thn day, but that 
our ship was taken by the IVench, and no I lost all. 

Ourcrew was carried inio BiW, and many of them 
died, because diey trere not need to five in a jail; but, 
tor mj part, it was nothing to me, for I was seasoned. 
One ni^t, as I was asleep on the bed| of boards^ with a 
warm blanket about me, for I aiways loved to lie well, 
I was awakened by the boatswain, who had a dark Ian- 
ton in his hand : ** Jack,^ says he to me, << wiH you 
knock out the French sentry^s brains?^ I don't care, 
ttys I, striving to keep mvsefr awake, if I lend a hand. 
" Thai follow me,^ says he, << and I hope we shall do 
busioess.^ So up I got, and went with him to fight the 
Pi^enchmen. I hate the French, because they are all 
slaves, and wear wooden shoes. 

Though we had no arms, one En^iafaman is able to 
^ five French at any time : so we went down to the 
^9 where both the sentries were posted, and, rushing 
iipoQ them, seiaed their arma in a moment, and knocked 
diem down. From thence tiine of us ran together to 
^ ^uay, and seising the first boat we met, got out of 
the harbour, and put to sea. We had .not been here 
tbree days before we were taken up by the Dorset pri^ 
^s^eer, who were glad of so many good hands, and we 
<^QB9ented to run our diance. However, we had not as 
puich good luck as we expected. In three days we fdl 
in with the FcMupadotur privateer, of forty guns, while 
we had but twentv.three ; so to it we went, yard-arm 
[pd yard-ann. The fight lasted for three hours, and I 
^eiily believe we aliouki have taken the Frenchman, had 
we but had scmie more men left behind : but, unfortu- 
nately, we lost all our men justas we were going to get 
the victory. 

I was once more in the power of the French, and I 
believe it would have gone hard with me had I been 
bn)ught back to Brest ; but, by good fortune, we were 
letaken by the Viper. I had almost forgot to tell you, 
that, in that engagement, I was wounded in two places ; 
IIo^ four fingers off the left hand, and my leg was shot 
tff. If I had had the good f<»tuhe to have iost my 1^ 
and use of my hand on board a king^s ship, and not a« 
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board a priTSte^r, I should have been entitled to cloth- 
ing and maintenance during the rert of my life ! but 
that was not my chance. One man^s bom with a silver 
spoon in his mouth, and another with a wooden laddle« 
However, I enjoy good health, and will for ever love 
liberty and Old England. Liberty, property, and Old 
England for ever, huzaca ! 

Thus saying, he limped off, leaving me in admiration 
at' his intrepidity and content ; nor could I avoid ac- 
ktiowledging, that an habitual acquaintance with miseiy 
serves better than philosophy to teach us to despise it. 

Goldsmiik. 
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S5.«— >7%^ Business and Qual^icatitms rfa Poet, 

' ^^ Wherever I went, I found that poetry was con- 
sidered as the highest learning, and regarded with a 
veneration somewhat approechmg to that which man 
would pay to the angelic nature. And it yet fills me 
with wonder, that, in almost all countries, the most an- 
liient poets are considered as the best : whether it be that 
every other kind of knowledge is an acquisition gradu- 
ally attained, and poetry is a gift conferred at once ; or 
that the first poetry of every nation surprised them as a 
novelty, and retained the credit by cc»isent which it re- 
ceived by accident at first ; or whether, as the province 
of poetry is to describe nature and passion, which are 
always the same, the first writers took possession of the 
liiost striking objects for descripdon, and the most pn>« 
bable occurrences for fiction,, and left nothing to those 
that followed them, but transcriptions of the same events, 
and new combinations of the same images. Whatever 
be the reason, it is commonly observeo, that the early 
writers are in possession of nature, and their followers of , 
art : that the first excel in strength and invention, and 
the latter in elegance and refinement 

^< I was desirous to add my name to this illustrious 
j(ratemity. I read all the poets of Persia and Aralna, 
and was able to repeat by memory the volumes that are 
suspended in the mosque of Mecca. But I soon found 
that no man was ever great by imitation. My desire of 
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excellenoe impeDod me to transfer my attention to na- 
ture and to life. Nature was to be nvy subject, and 
men to be m j auditors : I eould never desaibe what I 
had not aeoi ; I could not h«pe to move those with 
delight or terror, whose interests and opinioBS I did not 
undentand 

« Being now resolved to be a poet, I saw every thiiu^ 

with a new purpose; my qphere of attentbn was sucU 

oenfy ma g nified : no kind of knowledge was to be over- 

'ookfid I ranged mountains and deserts for images 

and resemblances, and pictured upon my mind every 

tiee (^the fewest and flk>wer of the valley. I observed 

vith equal care the crags of the rode and the pinnacles 

of the palace. Sometimes I wandered abng the mazes 

of the rivulet,, and sometimes watched the changes of 

the summer clouds. To a poet nothing can be useless. 

^'^^luiteyer is beautiful, and whatever is dreadful, must 

be fiuoailiar to his imagination : he must be conversant 

with all that is awfully vast or elegantly little. The 

plants of the garden, the animals of tne wood, the 

B&nerals of the earth, and meteors of the sky, must all 

concur to store his mind with inexhaustible variety : 

far every idea is useful for the enforcement or decora- 

^ of morai or reli^us truth ; and he, who knows 

iBoat) will have most power of diversifying his scenes, 

^ of gratifying his reader with remote allusions and 

^loexpected instruction. 

^* All the appearances of nature I was-therefore care. 
fill to study, and every country which I have surveyed 
W contributed something to my poetical powers.^ 

" In so wide a survey,^ said the prince, " you must 
Mirdy have left much xmobserved. I have uved, till 
iK)w; within the circuit of these mountains, and yet can- 
not walk abroad without the sight of sometlung which 
I never beheld before, or never heeded.^ 

^ The busness of a poet,^ said Imlac, '< is to exa* 
onae, not the individual, but the species ; to remark 
general {nroperties and liu*ge appearances : he does not 
aumber the streaks of the tuHp, or describe the differ, 
tnt shades in the verdure of tne.forest He is to exr- 
IttUt ia his portraits of nature such prominent and 

L3 
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fiitriking features, as reeal the on^nal to eveiy nmd ; 
aod must neglect the mihuter discriininatioiM, which one 
may have remarked, and another have negleeted, for 
those characteristics which are alike obvious to viinlaBoe 
md cu-ele8«e«(. /^^ 

^* But the knowledge of nature is only half the task 
of a poet; he must be aoquiunted likewise with all the 
modes of life. His character requires that he estimate 
the hapjnness and misery of every condition, observe 
the power of all the passions in all their combinalionsy 
and trace the dianges of the human mind as they are 
modified by various institutions, and accidental mflu* 
ences of cfamate or custom, from the sprig^tliness of 
infancy to the despondence of decrepitude. He mi»t 
divest himself of the prejudices of his age or country ; 
he must consider right and wrong in their abstract and 
invariable state; he must disregard present laws and 
opinions, and rise to general and transcendental tnithfs^ 
wliich will always be the same : he must therefore oon^ 
tent himself with the slow progress of his name ; cim- 
temn the applause of Iris own time, and commit hia 
claims to the justice of posterity. He must write as 
the interpreter of nature, and the legislator of mankind^ 
and consider himself as presiding over the thoughts and 
manners of future generations, as a being superior to 
time and place. 

^< His labour is not yet at an ^d : he must know 
many languages and many sciences ; and, that his style 
inay be worthy of Ms thoughts, must*by mcessant prac- 
tice familiarize to himsdf every ddiicacy of speech and 
grace of harmony .** Johnsan^s Rassdoi^ 
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^B.'-^Renmrks on some of the best Poets^ both Ancient 

and Modern* 

« 

""Tis manifest, tliat some particular ages have hetxk 
more happy than others, in the production of great 
men, and all sorts of arts and sciences; as that of 
Euripides, Sophocles, Aristoidianes, and the rest, fat 
stage poetrv, amongst the Greeks ; that of Augustus 
for heroic, lyric^ dramatic^ elegiac^ and indeed aU sorts 
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•f mtiy, m the perMms 0f VirgUy HarMe» Variufl, Orki 
and many others; especially if we take into that oentufy 
the latter end of the oommonwealth^ wherein we find 
Van^ Lucmiua, and Catullus : and at the same time 
lived Cicero^ Sallust, and Caesar. A famous age in 
aMxkm tinm, for learning in every kind, was thatPof 
Lonsiiso de Medici and lus scm Leo X. wlier^ paint- 
ing was revived, poetry flourished, and the Greek laiw 
guage was restoved. 
Examples in aU these are obvious: but what I would 

' inf^istius. That in audi an age, *tifi possible some great 
genius may arise to eaual any of the andaiits, abating 
anljrfor the language; tor great, contemporaries whet and 

I coltiyate eadi other ; and mutual borrowing, and com- 
mme, makes the common riches of learning, as it does 
of dnl government 

But suppose that Homer and Virgil were the only 
poets of their species, and that nature was so much worn 
OQt in producing th^, that she is never aUe to bear 
the like again ; yet the example only holds in heroic 
poetry. In tragedy and satire, I offer myself to main- 
tain, against some of our modem critics, that this ags 
and the last, particularly in En^^d, have excelled £e 
lUHaents in both these kmds. 

Thus I mi^ht safely confine myself to my native 
country : but if I would only cross the seas, I might 
find in France a living Horace and a Juvenal, in the 
peracm of the admirable Boileau, whose numbers are 
^oeflent, whose expres^ons are noble, whose thoughts 
pre just, whose language is pure, whose satire is pointed, 
^ whose sense is close. What he borrows from the 
sndaits, he repays with usury of his own, in coin as 
good, and ahnost as universally valuable ; for, setting 

' prejudice and partiality apart, though he is our enemy, 
the stamp of a liouis, the patron of arts, is not much 
inferior to. the medal of an Augustus Caesar. 

Now, if it may be permitted me to go back again to 
the oonsMOleration of epic poetry, I have confessed that 
no msa hitherto has reached, or so mi|ch as approached, 
to the excellencies of Homer or Virgil ; I must further 
^> that StaUus, the best versificator next Virgil, knew 



not flow to Aemga after him, though he liad the modd 
in Iiis eye ; thait Lucsm is wanting both in design and 
flubjecl, and is b^kles too full of heat and aroction; 
that among the niodeniS) Ariosto neither des^;nfid jnsdy, 
nor observed any uiuty of action or compass of time, or 
moderation in tne vastness of his draught : his style » 
luxurious, without majes^ or decency ; and his adven- 
tures without the compass of nature and posability. 
Tasso, whose de^gn was regular, and who observed the 
rules of unity in time and f>lace more cloedy than Vir- 
gil, yet was not so hapm^ in his action ; ne confesses 
himself to have been too lyrical, that is, to have written 
beneath the dignity of heroic verse, in his episodes of 
Sof^mnia, Erminia, and Armida ; his story is not so 
pleasang as Ariosto^s ; he is too flatulent sometimes, and 
sometimes too dry ; many times unequd, and almost 
always forced ; and besides, is full of ooncepdons, punts 
of epigi'am, and witticisms ; all which are not cany be- 
low the dignity of heroic versC) but ccmtrary to its na^ 
ture. Virgil and Homer have not one of th^n : and 
those who are guilty of so boyish an ambition in so grave 
a subject, are so far from being considered as heroic poets, 
that they ought to be turned down from Homer to An- 
thologia, from Virgil to Martial and Owen^s epigrams, 
and from Spencer to Flecno, that is from the top to the 
bottom of all poetiy. But to return to Tasso ; he bor- 
rows from the invention of Boiardo, and in his altera- 
tion of his poem, which is infinitely the worst, imitates 
Homer so very servilely, that (for example) he gives the 
king of Jerusalem flfty sons, only because Hcnner had 
bestowed the like number on king Priam ; he kilts the 
youngest in the same manner, and has provided his hera 
with a Patroclus, under another name, only to bring him 
back to the wars, when his friend was killed. The Fr^ch 
have performed nothing in this kind, which is not below 
those two Italians, and subject to a thousand more refiee. 
tions, without examining their St Louis, their Pucelle, 
or their Alarique. The English have only to boast of 
Spencer and Milton, who neither of them wanted either 

fenius or learning to have becfn perfect poets^ and yet 
oth of them are liaUe to many consurissv Dryden. 
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Sin.— On ^ Iliad of Homer. 

The subject of the Iliad must unquestionably be ad- 
mitted to be, in tbe main, happily chosen. In the days 
of Homer, no object could be more splendid and dig- 
nified than the Trojan war. So great a confederacy rf 
the Gredan states, under one leader ; and the ten years' 
si^ which they carried on against Troy, must have 
^)i^ far abroflia the renown of many military exploits, 
ttid interested all Greece in the traditions concerning 
uie heroes who had most eminently signalized them* 
^^es. Upon these traditions. Homer grounded his 
p)cm ; ana though he lived, as is generally believed, 
«Jy two CM" three centuries irfler the Trojan war, yet, 
jlp^gh the want of written reccn^s, tradition must, by 
ois time, have fallen into the degree of obscurity most 
PJjper for poetry ; and have left him at full liberty to 
^ as much faole as he pleased with the remains of 
^ history. He has not chosen, for his subject, the 
whole Trojan war ; but, with great judgment, he hat 
elected one part of it, dhe quarrel betwixt Achilles and 
Agunenmon, and the events to which that quarrel gave 
^; which, though they take up ibrty-seven days (mly, 
yet include the most interesting, and most critical ptfiod 
<if the war. By this management, he has given greater 
unity to what would have ouerwise been an unc(»mected 
'^istary of battles. He has ^ned (me hero, or principal 
^^^amcter, Achilles, who reisns throughout the wonc ; 
*&d he has shewn the pemiaous effect of discord among 
<^ederated princes. At the same time, I admit that 
Homer is less fortunate in his subject than Virgil. The 
pbnof the ^neid includes a greater compass, and a 
nxwe agreeable diversity of events; whereas the Iliad is 
Almost ^tirely fiOed with batUes. 

The pnuse of hi^ invention has in every ace been 
given to Homer, with the greatest reason. The pro- 
uigious number of incidents, of nieeches, of characters 
diyine and human, with which he abounds ; the 8ur« 
prising variety with which he has diversified his battles, 
m the wounds and deaths, and little history pieeea of 
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almost a]l the persons slain^ discover an invention next 
to boundless. But the praise of judgment is, in my' 
opinion, ao less due to Homer than tnat of invention. 
His story is all along conducted with great art. He 
rises upon us gradual^ ; his heroes are brought out, one 
after another, to be objects of our attention. The distress 
thickens, as the poem advances ; and every thing is so 
contrived, as to aggrandize Achilles, and to render him, 
as the poet intended he should be, the ca]ntal figure. 

But that wherein Homer excels all writers, is the 
characteristical part. Here, he is without a riv^. Hisi 
lively and spirited exhibition of characters, is, in a great 
measure, owing to his being so dramatic a writer, abounds 
ing every where with dialogue and conversation. Thei^e 
is much more dialogue in Homer than in Virgil ; or» 
indeed, than in any other poet. BUur, 
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28. — Oil the Odyssey of Homer, 

Mr observations, hitherto, have been made upon the 
Iliad only. It is necessary to take some notice of the 
Odyssey also. Longinus^s criticism upon it is not with-, 
out foundation, that Homer may, in this poem, be com* 
pared to the setting sun, whose grandeur sdll remains^ 
without the heat of his meridian beams. It wants the 
vigour and sublimity of the Iliad ; yet, at the same time, 

E assesses sot many beauties, as to be justly entitled to 
gh praise. It is a very amusing poem, and has much 
greater variety than the Iliad ; it contains many inte* 
resting stories, and beautiful deseriptions. We see eveiy 
where the same description and dnunatic genius^ and 
the same fertility of invention that appears in the other 
work. It descends indeed from the oignity of gods, and 
heroes, and warlike achievements ; but in reeoiiq)ense, 
we have more pleasing pictures of ancient manners. Ii^ 
stead of that ferodty which reigns in the Iliad, the Odys- 

S presents us witn the most amiable images of ho^« 
hr and humanity ; entertains us with many a won* 
derful adventure, and many a landscape of nature ; and 
instructs us by a constant vein of morality and virtue, 
which runs tlirou§;fa the poem. £fo«r. 
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29.— »Ofi the Beauties c/* Virgil. 

ViJiGiL possesses beauties which have justly drawn 
the adiniratioii of ages, and which, to this day, hold the 
balance in equilihrium between his fame and that of 
Homer. The principal and distinguishing excellency of 
Viigil, and whidi, in my opinion, he possesses beyond 
tD poets, is tenderness. Nature bad endowed him with 
aquiste sensifaility ; he felt every afiecting circumstance 
^ the scenes he aescribes ; and, by a single stroke, he 
homB how to reach the heart This, in an epic poem, 
i> the mmt next to sublimity ; and puts it in an author^s 
power to render his oomposition extremely interesting to 
sU readers. 

The chief beau^, of ^s kind, in the Uiad, is, the 

iB^srview of Hector with Andromache. But, in the 

-&eid, there are many such. The second book is one 

tf the greatest master-pieces that ever was executed by 

®y luiad; and Viigil seems to have put forth there 

Ae whole strength c^ his genius, as the subject a£lbrded 

ftyviety of senses, both of the awful and tender kind. 

^ images of horror, prosent^d by a city burned and 

^ed in the ni^t, are finely mixed with pathetic and 

<>BectiBg incidents. Nothing, in- any poet, is more 

l^cnttifdliy described than the death of <Hd Priam ; and 

the &niily..pieoes of iEneas, Anchises, and Creusa, are 

tt tcaider as can be conceived. In many passages of 

the Jlnesd the same pathetic spirit shines; and they 

^e heen always the favourite passages in that work. 

The iburth hook, for instance, relating the unhappy 

Pttmn and death of Dido, has been always most justly 

admired, and abounds with beauties of the highest kind. 

The interview of iEneas with Andn>mache and Hdenus, 

^ the third hook ; the episodes of Pallas and Evaoider, 

^ NisQs and JBuryaios, of Lausus and Mezentius, in 

the Italian wars, are aU stiiking instances of the poet^s 

pover of jtaimug the tender emotions. For ire must 

^^hserve, tliat tbou^ the iEneid be an unequal poern^ 

sod, in aoiae places, koE^id, yet there are b^ties 

scattered through it aH ; and not a few, even in the last 
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six books. The best aad most finished books, upon the 
whole, are the first, the second, the fourth, the sixth, 
the seventh, the eighth, and the twelfth. . Blair. 
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so.— On ihe comparcUive Merit of Homer and tirgU. 

Upon the whole', as to the comparative' merit of those 
two great princes of epic poetry. Homer' and Virgil' ; 
ihe t<»*iner' must, undoubtedly, be admitted to be the 
greater genius' ; the latter', to be the more correct' wri- 
ter. Homer was an original' in his art, and discovers 
both the beauties' and the defects', which are to be ex. 
pected in an original' author, compared with those who 
succeed' him ; more boldness', more nature' and ease', 
more sublimity' and force'; but greater irregularities^ 
and negligences' in composition. Vir;g^r h^ all along',' 
kept his eye upon Homer' ; in many' places, he has not 
so much unitated', as he has literally translated' him. 
The description of the storm', for instance, in the firstf 
iEneid, and ifineas^s tq[)eech' upon that occasion, are 
translations from the fifth lxx)k o^' the Odyssey' ; not to 
mention almost all the similes' of Virgil, which are no 
other than copies of those of Homer'. The preeminence 
in invention', therefore, must, beyond doubt, be ascribed 
to Homer'. As to the pre-eminence in judgment', though 
many critics are disposed to give it to Virgil', yet, in 
my' ofnnion, it jianes doubtful'. In Homer', we oisc^m 
all the Greek vivaaty' ; in Virgil', all the Rcmian state- 
liness'. HomerV imagination is by much the most rich 
^bd copious' ; VirgilV the most chaste and correct'. The 
sf^engtti of the former' lies, in his power <^ warming the 
fancy' ; that of the latter', in- his power of touching the 
heart'. HomerV style is more simple and animated'; 
Virgil^s' more elegant and unifoi^n'. The first' has, on 
many occasions, a sublimity to which the latter neva^ 
attains; but the latter', in return, never ednks below a 
certain degree of epic dignity', which cannot so dearly 
be pronounced of the former'. Not, however, to detract 
from the admiration due to both' these great poets, most 
of HomerV defects may reasonably be imputed^ not to 
his genius', but Co the manners of the age' in which he 
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fi^ed ; and Aht the feeble passages of the ^neid', this' 
excuse oodit to be admttted, that the ^neid' was left 
an uofbi^ed' work. JUotr. 
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SI.-— At Suman Gnmieur. 

Air aldiouse-keeper near IsBiurton, who had long 
£ved at the s^ of the French king, tqpon the ccm- 
iKooementof £elast war pulled down his old sign, and 

Et up that of the queen of Hungary. Under the ib. 
enoe uf her red face and golden sceptre, he continued 
tosell ale, till she was no longer the favourite of his 
^^tstomers; he <dianged her, therefcMre, some time ag», 
6r the Vmg of Prussia, who may probably be changed, 
IB tun, for the next great man that shall be set up for 
^^ilgar admiration. 

In this manner the great are dealt out, one after the 
'^9 to the gazinff crowd. When we have sufficiently 
Soldered at one of them, he is taken in, and anodier 
^hited in his room, who seldom holds his station long; 
^ the mob are ever pleased with variety. 

I must own I have such an indifferent ofnukm of the 
^^1^, that I am ever led to suspect that merit which 
ittses th^ shout: at least I am certain to find those 
P^ and sometimes good men^ who find satisfaction in 
sudi acclamations, made worse by it ( and history haa 
^ frequently taught me, that the head which has^ grown 
^ day gid^ wiUi the roar of the million^ has the very 
^t been fixed upon a pole. 

We have seen those virtues which have, while Hving^ 
iwed from the public eye, generally transmitted to 
P|^>tenty, as the truest objects of admiration and praise, 
l^olu^ the character of the late duke of Mariborough 
^y one day be set up^ ev&i above that of his more 
^bcLof predecessor; since an assemblage of all the 
odd and amiahle virtues are far superior to those vul- 
{^ly called the great ones. I. must be pardoned for 
^ short tribute to the memory of a man who, while 
fiving, would as much detest to receive any thing that 
^ore the appearance of flattery, as I should to offer it*^ 

There is scarce a viUage in Europe, and not <Hie uni- 

M 
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vemty, that is not furnished with its littie great men. 
The head of a petty corporation, who opposes the de. 
signs of a prince, woo would tyrannically force his sub- 
j6ctn to save their best clothes for Sundays ; the puny 
pedant, who finds one undiscovered <|uality in the polype, 
^r describes an unheeded process in the skeleton of a 
^Soote,' and whose mind, like his microscope, perceives 
nature only in detail ; the rhymer, who niakes smooth 
verses, and paints to our ima^adon, when he should 
only speak to our hearts ; all equally fancy themselves 
walldng forward to immortality, and desire the crowd 
behind them to look on^ The crowd takes them at their 
word. Patriot, philosopher, and poet, are shouted in 
ueir train. *^ Where was there ever so much merit ' 
seen ? no times so important as our own ! ages, yet un* 
born, shall ga2e with wonder and applause i*^ To such 
music the important pigmy moves forward, bustling and 
swelling, and wtly compared to a puddle in a storm. 

I have livea to see generals wiio once had crowds 
hallooing after them wherever they went, who were 
bepraised by newspapers and magazines, those echoes of 
the voice of the vulgar, and yet they have long sunk 
into merited obscurity, with scarce even an epit^^h left 
to flatter. A few years ago the herring-fishery employed 
all Grub-street ; it was uie topic in every cofieenouse, 
and the . burden of evei'y ballad. .We were to drag up 
oceans of sold from the bottom of the sea ; we were to J 
supply all Europe with herrings upon our own terms. J 
At present we hear no more of all this. We have fished I 
up very little gold that I can learn ; nor do we furnish] 
the world with herrings, as was expected. Let us wait 
but a few years longer, and we shall find all our expec* 
tations an nerring-fishery. GokkmUh* 
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8S8.— jE^Ad^wr.— -4 Saxon Poem. 

^Tis not for thee, O man ! to murmur at the will 
the Almighty. When the thunders roar, the liffhl 
ahine on the rising witves, and the black clouds sit 
the brow of the lofty hill ; who then protects the flyii 
deer, swift as a sable cloud> tost by the whistling wuu 
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Iefl|Niig Gvtt the loUing floods, to gain the hoary wood : 
whilst the li^tmngs shine on his chest, and the wind 
rides over his horns? when the wolf roars, terrible as 
the voice of the Severn ; moving nu^estic as the nodding 
£Mvsts<m the brow of Michel-stow; who then commands 
the sheep to follow the swain, as the beams of l^t 
attend upon the morning ?«-**Know, O man i that Go^ 
suSm not the least memoer of his work to perish, witi? 
oat answerii^ the purpose of thdr creation. The evils 
of life, with some, are blesni^: and the plant of death 
healeth the wound of the sword.— Doth the sea of trouble 
and afflidlon overwhelm thy soul, look unto the Lord, 
thou shalt stand firm in the days of temptations, as the 
lofty hill of Kinwulf; in vain shall the waves beat agaiast 
thee ; thy rock shaM stand. 

CasDsiy as the white rocks ; bright as the star of the 
evening; tall as the oak upon the brow of the mountain; 
soft as the showers of dew, that fall upon the flowora 
of the field, Ethelgar arose, the glory of Exanceastre 
fJEweierJ : noble were his ancestors, as the palace of the 
great Kenrick ; his soul, with the lark, every morning 
ascended the skies ; and sported in the clouds : when 
stealing down the steep mountain, wrapt in a shower of 
manghng dew, evening came creeping to the plain, do- 
amg the flownrs of the day, shaking her pearly showers 
upon the rustling trees ; men was his voice heard in the 
grove, as the voice of the nightingale upon the hawthorn 
qnray ; he sung the works of the Lord ; the hollow rocks 
jcnned in his devotions ; the stars danced to his song; 
the rolling years, in various mantles drest, confest him 
man. — ^He saw Egwina of the vale ; his soul was asto- 
nished, as the Britons who fled before the sword of Ken- 
rick ; Ae was tall as the towering elm; stately as a 
black doud bursting into thunder ; fair as the wrought 
bowds of the earth ; gentle and sweet as the mormng 
breeze ; .beauteous as the morning sun; blusiiing like 
the vines of the west ; her soul as fair as the azure cur-, 
tain of heaven. She saw Ethelgar ; her soft soul melt- 
ed as the flying snow before the sun. The shrine of St 
Cuthbert united them. The minutes fled on the golden 
wings of bliss.— iElgar, their son, was like a young plant 
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jixpon Ae iiioiiiitain''8 ode, or the sun hid in a doud ; 
'he felt the strength of his sire ; and, swift as the light- 
nings of heaven, pursued the wild boar of the wood. 
The mom awoke the sun; who, stepjnng fh«i the 
mountain'^s brow, shook hSm ruddy locks upon the shin- 
ing dew ; iElgar arose from sleep ; he seized his sword 
aftd spear, and issued to tfaeehao^ Ab waters swiftly 
falling down a craggy rock, so raged young iElg^r 
through the wood ; ue wild boar bit his spear, and the 
fi>x died at his fe^. Fn>m the thicket a wolf arose, his 
eyes flaming like two stars; he roared like the voice of 
the tempest; hunger made him furious, and l#fled like 
a fiJHng meteor to the war. Like a thunderbolt tear- 
ing theolack rock, ^lear darted his spear throi^ Ua 
heart The wolf raged like the voice of many waters^ 
and seizing ^Igar l^ the throat, he sought the r^gkma 
of the Uessed.*— The wolf died upon his body.— JStheU 
gar and Egwina wept They wept like the rains of the 

r'qg ; sorrow sat upon them as the black clouds upon 
mountains of death : but the power of God settled 
tbor hearts. 

The ffolden sun arose to the highest of his power; 
the Bppb perfumed the gale; and the juii^ ff^^ff^ de- 
lighted the eye. £the^[ar and Egwina bent theur way 
to the mountain's side, like two stars that move throu^ 
the sky. The flowers grew beneath their feet ; the trees 
qpread out theb: leaves; the sun played upon die rolling 
brook ; the winds gently passeq along. Dark, pitchy 
clouds veiled the face of the sun ; the winds roared like 
the noise of a battle; the swift hail descended to the 
ground ; the lightnings broke from the saUe clouds, and 
gilded the darK»brown comers of the sky ; the thunder 
shook the lofty mountuns ; the tall towers nodded to 
their foundations ; the bending oaks divided the whist- 
ling wind ; the broken flowers fled in confusion round 
the mountain's side. Ethelgar and Egwina sought the 
sacred shade, the bleak winds roared over their heads, 
and the waters ran over their feet Swift from the dadc^ 
clouds the lightnings came, the skies blushed at the 
sight Egwina stood on the brow of the lofty hill, like 
an oak in the spring ; the ligh'txungs danced about her 
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nmiKits, and the Uaatiiiff flame blackened her fiioe: 
die diades of death swam nefore her eyes ; and she fdf 
breathless down the Uacksteep imk : the sea received 
ber body, and she loUed down with the roaring watw. 
£the^ar stood teniUe as the mountains of Mmndip; 
the wttves of despair harrowed up his soul, as the roar- 
ing Severn jdou^is the sable sand ; wild as the evening 
wjJf, his eyes shone like the red vapours in the valley 
of the dead : horror sat upon his brow ; like a bri^t 
star shootmg throu^ the al^, he plunged fiom the kxfty 
brow of the hill, like a tall oJl breaking; from the roar- 
ing wind. Sahit Cuthbot appeared m the air; the 
Utbdk clouds fled from the sky; the sun gilded the 
spangling meadows ; the lofty pme stood still ; the vio- 
lets c£ me vale gendy moved to the soft voice of the 
wind; diesunshone on the bubbling brook. Thesaint, 
arrayed in ^ory , caught the faUbff mortal ; as the soft 
dew of the morning liangs upon the lofty dm, he bore 
him to the sandy beach, whilst the sea roared beneath 
his feet. Ethelgar opened his eyes, like the grey orbs 
of the morning, folcung up the Uack mandes of the 
]d^t.-*-«-Kiiow, O man ! said the member of the blessed, 
to submit to th^ will of God ; he is terrible as the face 
of the earth, when the waters sunk to thcor habitations; 
ge&de as the saoed covering of die oak ; secret as the 
bottom of the great deq>; just as the rays of the mom- 
ii^. Leum mat thou art a man, nor repine at the 
stroke of the Ahnighty, for God is as just as ne is great 
The holy viaon disiq^peared as the atoms fly before the 
sun. Ethd^ arose, and bent his way to the coll^ 
€£ Kenewalcm ; there he flourishes as a hoary oak m 
the wood of Arden. Cha&erton^^ MUceUanies. 
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SS.^^Kenridc.'^TrandaUdJrom the Saaon. 

Whkk winter yelled through the leafless grove; when 
the black waves rode over the roaring winds, and the 
darii brown douds hid the face of the sun ; when the 
flilver farocdc stood still, and snow envircmed the top of 
tbe loffy mountain ; when die flowers appeared not in 
tbe Uasted fields, and the boughs of the leafless trees 
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bent witb the kiMk of ioe ; when the howlipg of the 
wolf iiffi^hted the ditrkly gUmmmiig fi^t of the weit* 
em sky ; Keoricky terrible as the tempest, young bs the 
smoke dT the vfdley) strong aa themoimtainiof thealam; 
his annour shininff like the stars in the dark m^t, when 
the moon is veiled in sable, and the blasting wmda howl 
over the wide plain; hb shield like the Uack rock, pie* 
pared himself for war. 

Ceolwolf of the hi^ mountain, who viewed the first 
rays of the morning star, swift aa the flying deer, strong 
as a young oak, fierce as an evening wolf, drew his 
sword ; gUtteiing like the blue vapours in the valley of 
HorsQ ; terrible as the red lightning, bursting from the 
dark brown clouds : his swift bark rode ovier the foan^ 
ing waves, Uke the wind in the tempest; the arches fdl 
at his blbw, and he wrapt the towa^ in flames ; he fol- 
lowed Kenrick, like a wolf ravening for prey. - 

Centwin of the vale arose, he seized the massy qpeer ; 
terrible was his voice, great was his strength ; he hurled 
the rocks into the sea, and broke the strong oaks of the 
forest Slow in the race as the minutes of impati^ice. 
His spear, like the ftiry of a thunderbolt, swept down 
whole anmes ; his enemies melted before him, like the 
stones of hail at the approach of the sun. 

Awake, O Eldulph ! thou that sleepest on the wlttte 
mountain : no more pursue the dark-brown wctf ; arise 
from the mossy bank of the falling waters; let thy 
garments be stained in blood, and the streams of ^k 
^discolour thy girdle ; let thy flowing hair be hid in a 
helmet, and thy beaiuteous countenance be writhed into 
teiapr. 

. Sgward, keeper of the barks, arise fike the Toanng 
'wa^bs of the sea: pursue the black companies of the 
^^ifenlmy. 

' Ye SaxcHis, who five in the air and gfide over the 
ftars, act like yourselves. 

LUce the murmuring voice of the Severn, swelled wiik 
rain, the Saxons moved a^ong; like a blazkg star the 
sword of Eoirick shone amon^ the Britons; Tenyaa 
bled at his feet ; like the red hgbtning of Heaven he 
burnt up the ranks of his ensmy. 
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CeDtwm n^jed like a wild boar. Tutwsid ^nrted 
ia \i00i9 woaeft melted at hb stioke. Eldulidi was a 
Bailing ▼ woiir^ dei^niclioa aat upon his sword. Ceol- 
wcJf was orenched in gor^ but tell like a rock befoie 
tile swoard of Mernn. 

Egward pursued the slayor of his friend ; the blood 
of Mervin smoked aa his hand. 

Like the rage of a temjpest was the noise of the bat- 
tiie; like the roaring of the toerrent^ guihing firom the 
brow of the lofty mountain. 

The Billons fled^ like a black doud drop[nng hail^ 
flying before the hpwlinff winds. 

Y)e viij^s I wise and welccxne back the pursuers ; 
dedk then brows with chaplets of jewels ; spread the 
blanches of die oak boieath their feet Kenrick is re- 
Uiroed fiom the war, the clotted gore hangs terrible 
upcm hb crooked swoid, like the noxious vapours on* 
the hbick rock; his knees are red with the gore of the 
Soe. 

Ye arHis of the song, sound the instruments of music ; 
ye yiigins, dance around him. 

Costan of the lake, arise, take thy harp firom the 
wiUaWy smg the praise of Kenrick, to the sweet sound of 
the wlute waves sinking to the foundation of the Uack 
rock. 

R^ioice^ O ye Saxons! Kenrick is victorious. 

^ ChaUerknC9 MisceUanki. 
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&4k'-^Haird Wards dt/ended, 

Fkw firalts of style, whether real or ima^nary, exdte 
the malignily of a more numerous claa» pf readers, than 
the use of hard words. 

If an author be supposed to involve his thoughts in 
V(4untary obscurity, and to obstruct, by unnecessary 
dfficulties, a mind ei^er in pursuit of truth; if he writes 
not to make others learned, but to boast the learning 
vribidi he possesseji himself *and wishes to be admired 
mther than understood, he counteracts the first end of 
writing, and justly sofiers ihe utmost severity of cen- 
aure^ or the more afflictive severity of neglect. 
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But TVOTds are only hard to those who do not under** 
stand ihem; and the critic ought always to inquiry 
whether he is incommoded by the fiiult or the writer^ or 
byhiBown. 

Eyery author does not write for eyery reader ; many 
questions are such as the illiterate part of mankind can 
have neither interest nor pleasure in discussing, and 
which therefore it would be an useless endeavour to 
levd with common minds, by tiresome drcumlocutionB 
or laborious explanations ; and many subjects of gencfal 
use may be treated in a different manner, as the book 
is inteiMled for the learned or the ignorant. Ififftision 
and explication are necessary to the instruction of those 
who, h^ng nather able nor accustcHned to think for 
themselves, can learn only what is expret^ly taught; 
but they who can form parallels, discover consequenoes^ 
and mmtiply conclusions, are best pleased with invcdu- 
tion of argument and compression of thought ; they d^ 
sire only to receive the seeds of knowledge which they 
may brandb out by thar own power, to have the way 
to truth pointed out which they can then follow without 
a guide. 

The Guardian directs one of his pupils << to think 
with the wise, but .speak with the vulgar.^ This is a 

Jrecept specious enough, but not always practicable. 
)ifference of thought wiU produce dif^nce of Ian* 
guage. He that thmks with more extent than another 
will want words of larger meaning ; he that thinks with 
more subtilty will seek for terms of more nice discrimi* 
nation ; and where is the wonder, unce words are but 
the imaees of things^ that he who never knew the on. 
ginals should not £iow the cc^ee? 

Yet vanity inclines us to find faults any where raiber 
than in ourselves. He that reads and grows wiser, sel- 
dom suspects his own deficiency ; but complains of hard 
words and obscure sent^nces^ and asks wny books are 
written which cannot be understood. 

Among the hard words which are no longer to be 
used, it has been long the custom to number tenaMlC 
art, <^ Every man (says Swift) is more able to explaa ' 
the subject of an art ttian its professors : a fanner witt 
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tell 3foa, in two w€vd% that he has brdcen his kg; but 
a suigeoDy after a )ms disooune, dbaU leave vou as 
ignomit as you wane before.^ This oould only have 
been ssid but by such an exact observer of life, m gra- 
tificatimi of maligni^, or in ostentation of aeuteness. 
Evoy hour produces instances of the necessity of terms 
of art. Mankind could never conspire in uniform a& 
fectation ; it is not but by necessity that every science 
and evory trade has its peculiar language. Thqr that 
content themselves with general ideas may rest in general 
terms ; but those whose studies ot employments foroa 
diem upon doeer inspection, must have names for paiu 
ticular parts, and wcnrds hy which they may expess 
various modes of combination, such as none but tnem* 
selves have occasion to consider. 

Artists are indeed sometimes ready to suppose that 
ncme can be strangers to words to which themselves are 
fiumiliar, talk to an incidental inquirer as they talk to 
one another, and make their knowledge ridiculous by 
injudicious otouaon. An art cannot be taught but by 
Its proper terms, but it is not always necessary to teach 
the art 

That the vulgar express their thoughts clearly is far 
finom true ; and what perspicuity can be found among 
them proceeds not from the easmess of thdr language, 
but the shallowness of their thoughts. He that sees a 
building as a comnum spectatcnr, ccmtents himself with 
xdating that it is great or little, mean or qdendid, lofty 
car low: aU these words are intelligible and common, but 
ther convey po distinct tar limited ideas. If he attemptSp 
widbout the terms of aidiitecture, to delineate the parts, 
CM" enumoate the ornaments, hi^ narration at once be* 
comes unintelligible. The terms, indeed, generally dis- 
' fJease, because they are understood by few ; but they 
are little understood, only because few that look upon 
an edifice^ examine its parts, or analyze its columns mto 
their members; 

The ^ate of every other art is the same; as it is cur* 
J ""j surveyed or accurately examined, different forms 
4 Kpressuon become proper. In morality it is one 
i i^ to 4iscu88 the niceties of the casuist, and another 
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to direct the practice of common life. In agriculture^ 
he that instructs the farmer to plough and sow, may 
convey his notions without the words which he would 
find necessary in explaining to philosophers the process 
of vegetation ;r and if he, who has nothing to do but to 
be honest by the shortest way, will perplex his mind 
with subtle speculations ; or if he whose task is to reap 
and thrash will not be contented without examining the 
evolutions of the seed and circulation of the sap, the 
writers whom either shall consult are very little to be 
blamed, though it should sometimes happen that they 
are read in vain. Idler. 
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35. — 77*^ pifficvUy qfconquerhig HaSit 

There is nothing which we estimate so fallaraously 
as the force of our own resolutiofns, nor any fallacy 
which we so unwillingly and tardily detect. He that 
has resolved a thousand times, and a thousand times 
deserted his own purpose, yet suffers no abatement of 
his confidence, btit still believes himself his own masto*, 
and able, by innate vigour of soul, to press forward to 
his end, through all the obstructions that inconveniences 
or delights can put in his way. 

That this mistake should prevail for a time is very 
natural. When conviction is present, and tonptatidn 
out of fflght, we do not easily conceive how a reasonable 
being can deviate from his true interest. What ought 
to be done while it yet hangs only in speculation, is so 
plain and certisun, that there is no place for doubt; the 
whole soul yields itself to the predominance of truth, 
and readily determines^ to do what, when the time cf 
action comes, will be at last omitted. 

I bi$lieve most men may review all the lives that have 
passed within their observation, without remembering 
one efficacious resolution, or being able to tell a single 
instance of a course of practice su<£lenly changed in ctm- 
sequence of a change of opinion, or an establishniei||f of 
determinatbn. Many indeed alter their conduct, ';aiid 
ore not at fifty what Uiey were at thirty ; but they oo^. 
monly varied imperceptibly firmn themselves^ foliowcia 
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the train of external causes, and rather suffered refiurma- 
tion than made it. 

It is not unoonunon to charge the difference between 
promise and performance, between profesaon and real- 
ly, upcm deep design and studied decdt ; but the truth 
is, that there is very little hypocrisy in the world ; we 
do not so often endeavour or wish to impose on others 
as on ourselves; we resolve to do right, we hope to keep 
our resolutions, we declare them to confirm our own 
hope, and fix our own inconstancy by calling witnesses 
of our actions ; but at last habit prevails, and wose whom 
we invited at our triumph, lau^ at our defeat 

Custom is oommonly .too strong for the most resolute 
lesolver, thou^ furnished for the assault with all the 
weapons of pmlosophy.-— Those who are in the power 
of evil halnts, must conquer them as they can, and con- 
quered th^ must be» or neither wisdom nor happiness 
can be attamed ; but those who are not yet subject to 
Aeir influence, may, by timely caution, preserve thdr 
fireedom ; they may effectually resolve to escape the ty« 
rant, whom they will very vamly resolve to conquer. 

Idler. 
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86.-— i^ Crudkf to Inferior Animals. 

Man is that link of the chain of universal existence^ 
by whim spiritual and corporeal beings are united : as 
the numbers and variety ok the latter his inferiors are 
ahnost infinite, so probaoly are those of the former his 
superiors ; and as we see that the lives and happiness of 
those below us are, dependent on our wills, we may rea- 
aonaUy conclude, that our lives and happiness are equally 
dqpenaent on the wills of those above us ; accountable, 
like ourselves, for the use of this {)Ower, to the Supreme 
Creator and Grovemor of all things. Should this ana- 
logy- b^ well-founded, how criminal will our account ap- 

^^ear,when laid before that just and impartial Judge ! 

^idw will man, that sanguinary tyrant, be able to excuse 

^im8elf from the charge of those innumerable cruelties 

dieted on his unoffending subjects committed to his 

re, formed fx his benefit, and placed under hisautho- 
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rity by th«f coimnon Father ? whose mercy is over all 
his works, and who expects that his authority should be 
exercised not only with tenderness and mercy, but in 
conformity to the laws of justice and gratitude. 

But to what horrid deviations from these benevolent 
intentions are we daily witnesses ! No small part of man^ 
kind derive their chief amusements from the deaths and 
sufferings of inferior animals ; a much greater, consider 
them only as enj^es of wood, or iron, useftil in their 
several occupations. The carman drives his horse, and 
the carpenter his nail, by repeated blows ; and so long 
as these produce the desired effect, and they both go, 
they neither reflect nor care whether either of them have 
any sense of feeling. The butcher knocks down the 
stately ox, with no more compassion than the bLsvcksmiti^ 
hammers a horse shoe ; and plunges his knife into the 
throat of the innocent lamb, with as little reluctance as 
the tailor sticks his needle into the collar of a coat. 

If there are some few, who, formed in a softer mould, 
view with pity the sufferings of these defenceless cres^ 
tures, there is scarce one who entertains the least idea^ 
that justice or gratitude can be due to their merits, or 
their services. The social and friendly dog is hanged 
without remorse, if, by barking in defence of his mas- 
ter's person and property, . he happens unknowingly to 
disturb his rest : the generous horse, who has carried 
his ungrateful master ror many years with ease and safe* 
ty, worn out with age and infirmities, contracted in his 
service, is by him condemned to end his miserable days 
in a dust-cart : and the sluggish bear, in contradiction 
to his nature, is taught to dance, for the diversion of a 
malignant mob, by placing red-hot irons under his feet. 
These, with innumerable other acts of cruelty, injustice^ 
and ingratitude, are every day committed, not only with 
impumty, but .without censure, and even without obser- 
vation ; but we may be assured, that they cannot finally 
pass away unnoticed and unretaliated. Jem/m. 
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37. — Effeds qfSympaihf in the Distresses ^Others. 

To examine this point oonoemiiig the effect of tra- 
gedy in a propa* manner, we must previously consider, 
now we are i^ected by, the feelings of our tellow-crea« 
tures in carcumstances of real distress. I am conrinoed 
we have a degree of delight, and that no smidl one, in 
the real misf<»tunes and pains of others ; for, let the 
aflfecdcm be what it will in appearance, if it does not 
make us shun such objects, if, on the contrary, it in- 
duces us to apjHtmeh them, if it makes us dwell upon 
them ; in this case I suppose we must have a delight 
or pleasure, of some species or other, in contemplating 
objects of this kind. Do we not read the authentic 
hi^ries of scenes of this nature with as much pleasure 
as romances or poems, where the incidents are fictitious ? 
The prosperity of no empire, ani the ^andeur of no 
king, can so agreeably affect in the readmg, as the ruin 
c£ the state of Macedon, and the distresses of its un- 
happy prince. Such a catastrophe touches us in histor ji^ 
as mucn as the destruction of Troy does in fable. Our 
ddight, in cases of this kind, is very greatly heightened, 
if the sufferer be some excellent person who sinks under 
an unworthy fortune. Scipio and Cato are both virtu- 
ous characters ; but we are more deeply affected by the 
violent death of the one, and the ruin c£ the great cause 
he adhered to, than with the deserved triumphs and un- 
interrupted prosperity of the other; for terror is a pas- 
Bioii which always produces delight whai it does not 
press too close, and pity is a passion accompanied with 
yjeasiire, because it arises from love and social affection. 
Whenever we are formed by nature to any active pur- 
pose, the passion which animates us to it is attended 
vith delight, or a {Measure of some kind, let the subject 
matter be what it will ; and as our Creator has designed 
^sh&ald be united together by so strong a bond as 
mof sympathy, he has therefore twisted along with it 
rofiortionablequantity of this ingredient; and always 
lie fpneiitest proportion where our sympathy is moat 
♦ed, iiAlie distresses of others. If this passion was 
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simply painful, we should shun, with the greatest cai^^ 
all pensons and places that could excite such a passion ; 
as some, who are so far gone in indolence as not to en- 
dure any strong impression, actually do. But the case 
is widely different with the greater part of mankind ; 
there is no spectacle we so eagerly pursue, as that of 
some uncommon and grievous ^amity ; so that whether 
the misfortune is before our eyes, or whether the^ «re 
turned back to it in history, it always touches with de- 
light ; but it is not an' unmijced delight, but blended 
with no small uneasiness. The delight we have in such 
things, hinders us from shunning scenes of misery ; and 
the pain we feel, prompts us to relieve ourselves in te^ 
lieving those who suffer ; and all this antecedent to any 
reasoning, by an instinct that works us to its own pur- 
poses, without our concurrence. Burke on the SubHme. 
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88.— 0» the heme ofLifi. 

Age, that lessens the enjoyment of life, increases our 
desire of living. Those dangers which, in the vigour 
of youth, we had learned to despise, assume new terrors 
as we grow olc^ Our caution mcreasing as our years 
increase, fear becomes at last the prevauing passion of 
the mind ; and the small remainder of life is taken up 
in useless effofm||g^keep off our end, or provide for a 
continued existence 

Strange contradiction in our nature, and to whidi 
«ven the wise are liable ! If I should judge of that part 
of life which lies beftii^fne by that which I have alr^ulj 
seen, the prospect is Akous. Experience tells me, that 
my past enjoyments have brought no real felidty ; and 
sensation assures me, that those I have felt are stronger 
than those which are yet to come. Yet experience and 
eensation in vain persuade ; hope, more powerful than 
either, dresses out the distant prospect in fancied beauty \ 
some iiappiness^ in long perspective, still beckons me to 
pursue ; and, Uke a losmg gamester, every new disap- 
pointment increases my ardour to continue the ganl% 

Whence, thcn^ is this increased love of Bfe, which 
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grows upon us with .ouryears ? whence OGines it, that 
we thus make greater e£^rts to preserve our existeRce, 
at a period when it becomes scarce ^orth the keeping ? 
Is it that Nature, attentive to the preservation of man- 
kind, increases ou|r wishes to live, while she lessens our 
enjoyments ; and, as she rohs the senses of every plenr- 
sure, equips Imagination in the spoils ? Life would be 
insupportable to an old man, who^ loaded with infirmi- 
ties, feared death no more than when in the vigour of 
manhood; the numberless calamities of decaying nature,, 
and the consciousness of surviving every pleasure, would 
at once induce him, with his own hand, to terminate the 
scene of misery ; hut happily the contempt of death for- 
sakes him at a time when it could only be prejudicial ; 
and life acquires an imaginary value, in proportion as 
its real v^lue is no more. 

Our attachment to every object around us increases, 
in general, from the length of our acquaintance with it. 
<^ I would not chuse,^ says a French philosopher, *^ to 
see an old post pulled up, with which I had been long 
acquainted.^ A mind long habituated to a certain set 
of objects, insensibly becomes fond of seeins them ; visits 
them from habit, and parts from them witn reluctance : 
from hence proceeds the avarice of the old in every kind 
of possession; they love the world and all that it pro- 
duces ; they love life and all its advantages ; not be- 
cause it gives them pleasure, but«because they have 
known it long. Goldsmiik. 
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89.— 0^1 the Dignity of Human Nature. 

In forming our notions of human nature, we are very 

apt to make a comparison betwixt men and animals, 

which are the only creatures endowed with thought, that 

fall under our senses. Certainly this comparison is very 

favourable to mankind; on the one hand, we see a 

creature, whose thoughts are not limited by any narrow 

"ounds ^ther of place or time, who carries his researches 

ito the most distant regions of this globe, and beyond 

*i globe, to the planets and heavenly bodies ; looks 

kward to con^der the first origin of the human race ; 

k2 
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casts his ey^ forward to see the influence of his actions 
upoB posterity, and the judgments which will be formed 
of his character a thousand years hence : a creature, who 
traces causes and effects to great lengths and intricacy.; 
extracts general principles ttom particular appearances; 
improves upon his discoveries, corrects his mistakes, and 
makes his very errors profitable. On the other hand, 
we are presented with a creature ihe very reverse of this ; 
limited in its observations and reasonings to a few sen- 
sible objects which surround it ; without curiosity, with- 
out foresight, blindly conducted by instinct, and ar- 
riving in a very short time at its utmost perfection, be- 
yond which it is never able to advance a single step. 
What a difference is there betwixt these creatures ! and 
Jiow exalted a notion must we entertain of the former, 
in comparison of the latter ! Hume*s Essays, 
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40.— ^JTain^, a commendable Passion. 

I CAN bv no means agree' with you in thinking, that 
the love or fame is a passion, which either reason' or 
religion' condemns. I confess, indeed, there are some' 
who have represented it as inconsistent with both' ; and 
I remember, iii particular, the excellent author of The 
Religion of Nature Delineated', has treated it as highly 
. irrational' and absurd', feut surely " 'twere to consider 
too curiously',*" as Horatio says to Hamlet, " to con- 
sider thus'.*" For though fame with posterity should be, 
in the strict' analysis of it, no other than a mere unin- 
teresting proposition', amounting to nothing more than 
that somebody acted meritoriously' ; yet it would not 
necessarily follow', that true philosophy would banish' 
the desire of it from the human breast. For this pas- 
sion may' be (as most certainly' it is) wisely' implanted 
in our species, notwithstanding the correspcmding object 
should in reality^ be very diiFerent from what it appears 
in imagination'. Do not many of our most refincKl' ami 
even contemplative' pleasures owe their existence to oiir 
mistakes' ? It is but extending' (I will not say, improT- 
ing') some of our senses to a higher degree of acuteness 
than we now' possess them, to make the fairest views of 
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nature^ or the noUest productions of art\ appear Imhv 
rid' and deformed\ To see things as they truly^ and 
in thoDselyes^ are, would not always, peniaps, be of 
advantage to us in the intellectual' world, any more than 
in the naturaT. But, after all, who shall certainly as- 
sure us, that the pleasure of virtuous fame dies' with 
its possessor, and reaches not to a farther^ scene of exist- 
ence? There is nothing, it dliould seem, either absurd 
or unphilosophical in supposing it possible' at least, that 
the pnuses of the good' and the juoicious', that sweetest 
music to an honest ear in this' world, may be echoed 
back to the mansions of the next^ ; that the poef s de- 
scription of fancy' may be literaUy true', and though 
she walks upon earth'^ she may yet lift her head into 
heaven\ 

But can it he reasonable to extinguish' a passion 
which nature has universally hghted up' in the human 
breast, and which we constantly find to burn with most 
strength and brightness ia the noblest' and best' formed 
bosoms ? Accordingly revelation is so far from endeav- 
ouring (as you suppose) to eradicate' the seed which 
nature has deeply planted, that she rather seems, on 
the contrary', to cherish and forward' its growtli. To 
be exalted ^th honour', and to be had in everlasting 
remembrance') are in the number of those encoura^ 
ments which the Jewish' dispensation offered to the vu*- 
tuous' ; as the person from whom the sacred Author of 
the Christian system received Jiis bii'tli', is herselT re- 
presented as rejoicing that all generations' should call 
her blessed'. 

To be convinced' of the great advantage of cherishing 
this high rega^ to posterity, tliis noblo desire of an 
after life in the breath of others', one need only look 
back upon the history of the ancient Greeks' and Ro- 
mans'. What other' principle was it, which produced 
that exalted strain of virtue in those' days, that may 
well serve as a model to these'. Was it not the concur- 
rent approbation of the good", the uncorrupted applause 
of the wise', (as Tully calls it) that animated their most 
^nerous'' pursuits ? 

To Qoi^ess the truth, J have been ever inclined tq 
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think it a very dangerous' attempt, to endeavour to 
lessen' the motives of right conduct, or to raise any sus- 
picion^ concerning their solidity. The tempers and dia- 
positions of mankind are so extremely darerent', that it 
seems necessary they should be cdled into action hy a 
variety^ of incitements'. Thus, while some' are willing 
to wed Virtue for her personal' charms, others' are en- 
gaged to take her for the sake of her expected dowry' : 
and since her followers and admirers have so little hopes 
from' her at present', it were pity,- methinks, to reasoa 
them out of any imagined' advantage in reversion'* 

Fkzosbome's Letters. 
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41. --^TTie present Life to be considered only as U may 
conduce to Ike Happiness ^ a future (me. 

Should a spirit of superior rank, who is a stranger to 
human nature, accidentally alight upon the earth, and 
'take a survey of its inhalritants, what would his notioiis 
of us be ? Would not he think, that we are a species rf 
beings made for quite different ends and purposes than 
what we really are ? Must not he ima^ne that we were 
placed in this world to get riches and honours ? Would 
not he think that it was our duty to toil aflter wealth, 
and station, and title ? Nay, would not he believe we 
were forbidden poverty by threats of eternal punish- 
mant, and enjoined to pursue our pleasures uncier pain 
of damnation ? He would certainly ima^ne that we w«re 
influenced by a scheme of duties quite opposite to those 
which are indeed prescribed to us. And -truly, ac- 
cording to such an imagination, he tnust conclude that 
we are d speCies of the most obedient creatures in the 
universe ; that we are constant to our duty ; and that 
we keep a steady eye on tlie end for which we were sent 
hither. 

But how great would be his astonishment, when he 
learnt that we were beings not destined to exist in this 
world above threescore and ten years ; and that the 
greatest part of this busy species tell short even of that 
age ! How would he be lost in horror and admiration, 
^viien he should know that this s^t of creatures, who lay 
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out aU their endeavours for tins life^ which scarce de- 
serves the oame o£ existence ; when, I sa^, be should 
know that tliis set of creatures are to exist to all eter- 
ui^ in another life, for which they make no prepar»- 
tioas? Nothing can be a greater disgrace to reason, 
than that m^i, idio are persuaded of these two different 
states of being, should be perpetually employed in pro- 
viding for a hfe of threescore and ten years, and no- 
gtecting to make provision for that, which, after many 
myriads of years, will be still new, and still beginiunff ; 
especially when we consider that our endeavours for 
maidng ourselves great, or rich, or honourable, or what- 
ever else we place our happiness in, may, after all, prove 
unsuccessful; whereas, if we constantly and sincerely 
endeavour to make ourselves happy in the other life, we 
are sure that our endeavours will succeed, and that we 
shall not be disaj^inted of our hope. 

The following question is started by one of the school- 
men, Supposing the whole body of*^ the earth were a 
great ball or mass of the finest sand, and that a single 
gram or particle of this sand should be annihilated every 
thousand years : Supposing, then, that you had it in 
your dunce to be happy lul the while this prodigious 
mass of sand was consuming by this slow method till 
there was not a grain of it left, on condition you were to 
l)e miserable for ever after ; or suj^x)sing that you might 
he happy fo^ ever after, on condition you would be mi- 
serable till the whole mass of sand were thus annihilated 
at the rate of one sand in a thousand years : which of 
these two cases would you make your cnoice ? 

It must be confessedf in this case, so many thousands 
of years are to the imagination as a kind of eternity, 
though in reality they do not bear so great a proportion 
to that duration which is to follow them, as an unit 
^kies to the greatest number which you can put together 
in figures, or as <me of those sands to the supposed heap. 
Reason therefore tells us, without any manner of hesi- 
tation, which would be the better part in this choice. 
However, as I have before intimated, our reason might 
i^ such a case be so overset by the imagination, as to 
d "ose some perscHKS to sink under the consideration of 
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the gi^eat length of the first part of this duration, and of 
the great distance of that second duration, which is to 
succeed it. The mind, I say, might give itself up to 
that happiness which is at hand, conmdering that it is so 
very near, and that it would last so very long. But 
when the choice we actuaUv have before us is this, whe- 
ther we will chuse to be happy for the space of only 
threescore and ten years, nay, perhaps, of only twenty 
or ten years, I might say of only a day or an hour, and 
miserable to all eternity ; or, on the contrary, miserable 
for this short term of years, and happy for a whole eter- 
nity ; wh^t words are sufficient to express that folly and 
want of consideration which in such a case makes a wrong 
choice ! 

I here put the case even at the worst, by supposing 
(what seldom happens) that a course of virtue maKes U9 
miserable in this life ; but if we suppose (as it generally 
happens) that virtue will make us more happy, even in 
this life, than a contrary course of vice ; hoW can we 
sufficiently admire the stupidity or madnesfs of those 
persons who are capable of making so absurd a choice ! 

Every wise man, therefore, will consider this life only 
as it may conduce to the happiness of the other, and 
cheerfully sacrifice the pleasures of a few years to those 
of an eternity. Spectator^ 

• 

42. — Luxury and Avarice, 

Most of the trades, professions, and ways of living 
among mankind, take their original either from the love 
of pleasure, or the fear of want. The former, when it 
becomes too violent, degenerates into Luxury^ and the 
latter into Avarice, 

When a government fiourishes in conquests, and is 
secure from foreign attacks, it naturally falls into aU the 
pleasures of luxury ; and as these pleasures are very ex- 
pensive, they put those who are addicted tp them upon 
raising fresh supphes of money, by all the methods of 
rapaciousness anfl corruption ; so tliat avarice and luxury 
very often become one complicated principle of nature 
in those whoge hearts ar^ wholly set uppn ^ ase^ mag^ 
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mfioenoe, and pleasure. The most el^^t and correct 
of all the Latin historians observes, that, in his time, 
when the most fennidable states of the world were sub- 
dued by the Romans, the repufalicf sunk into these two 
vices of a quite different nature, luxury and avarice ; 
and aooordingly describes Cataline as one who coveted 
the wealth of otner men, at the same time that he squan- 
dered away his own. This observatioo on the common- 
wealth, when it was in its height of power and riches, 
holds good of all governments that are settled in a state 
of ease and prosperity. At such times men naturally 
endeavqur to outshine one another in pomp and splen- 
dour, and, having no fears to alarm them mm abroad, 
indulge themselves in the enjoyment of all the pleasures 
they can get into their possession ; which naturally pro- 
duces avarice, and an munoderate piu'suit after wealth 
and riches. 

As I was humouring myself in the speculation of these 
two great principles of action, I could not forbear throw- 
ing my thou^ts into a little kind of allegory or fable, 
with which I shaHhere present my reader. 

There were two very powerful tyrants engaged in a 
perpetual war against eacn other : tne name of the first 
was Luxury, and of the second Avarice, ^e aim of 
each of them was no less than uniT0f^ monarchy over 
die hearts of mankind. Luxury had many generals 
under him, who did him great service, as Pleasure, 
Mirth, Pomp, and Fashion. Avarice was likewise very 
stroi^ ixvhis officers, being faithfully served by Hunger, 
Industry|K!are, and Watchfulness ; he had likewise a 
privy oounseUMT who was always at bis elbow, . and 
whispering something or other in his ear : the name of 
this privy counsellor was Poverty. As Avarice had con- 
ducted himself by the counsels of Poverty, his antago- 
wst was entirely guided by the dictates and advice of 
Plenty, who was his first counsellor and minister of 
state, and concerted all his measures for him, and never 
d^Mited out of his sight. While these two great rivals 
were thus contending for empire, their conquests were 
very various. Luxury got possession of one heart, and 
Avarice of another. The father of a family would often 
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range himself under the banners of Avarice, and the 
son under those of Luxury. The wife and husband 
would often declare themselves on the two different par- 
ties , nay, the same 'person would very often side with 
one in his youth, and revolt to the other in his old age. 
Indeed the wise men of the world stood neuter; but, 
alas ! their numbers were not considerable. At length, 
when these two potentates had wearied themselves with 
waging war upon one another, they agreed upon an in* 
terview, at which neither of their counsellors were to be 
present. It is said that Luxury began the parley, and 
after having represented the. endless state of war in 
which they were engaged, told his enemy, with a franL. 
ness of heart which is natural to him, that he believed 
they two should be very good friends, were it not for 
the instigations of Poverty, that pernicious counsellor^ 
who made an ill use of his ear, and filled him with 
^oundless apprehensions and prejudices. To this Ava- 
rice replied, that he looked upon Plenty (the first mi* 
nister of his antagonist) to be a mudi more destructive 
counsellor than Poverty, for that he was perpetually 
suggesting pleasures, banishing all the necessary cau- 
tions a^nst ^ant, and consequently underminii^ those 
principles on which the government of Avarice was 
ibunded. At last, in order to an accommodation, thej 
agreed upon this preliminary, that each of them sjiould 
immediately dismiss his privy counsellor. When things 
were thus far adjusted towards a peace, all other differ- 
ences were soon accommodated, insomuch, tl^t for the 
future they resolved to livje as good friendsitod confe- 
derates, and to share between them whatever conquests 
were made on ^ther side. For this reason, we now find 
Luxury and Avarice taking possession of the same heart, 
and the same person between them. To which I shall 
only add, that since the discarding of the counsellors 
above-mentioned. Avarice supplies Luxury in the room 
of Plenty, as Luxury prompts Avarice in the place of 
Poverty. SjfecMor, 
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4S.-— 7%e Impudent and the Absurd. 

Never was a man so much teazed, or suffered half 
die uneasiness, as I have done this evening between a 
couple of fellows with whom I was unfortunately en- 
gaged to sup, where there were also several others id 
company.. One of them is the most invincibly impu^ 
dent, and the other as incorrigibly absurd. The coiu 
▼(ersation, where there were a thousand things said not 
iw)rth repeating, made me consider with myself, how ^tia 
that men of these disagreeable characters often go great 
lengths in the world, and seldom fail of outstripping 
men of merit ; nay, succeed so well, that with a load of 
imperfeclions on their heads, they go on in oppontion 
to general disesteem, while they who are every way their 
superiors, languish away their days^ though possessed of 
the approbation and good-will of aU who know them. 

If we would examine into the secret springs of action 
b the impudent and the absurd, we shall find, though 
they bear a great resemblance in their behaviour, that 
they move xxpoa very different principles. The impu- 
dent are pressing, though they know they are disagree- 
able ; the absuitl are importunate, because they think 
they are acceptable ! impudence is a vice, and absurdity 
a folly. Sir Francis Bacon talks very agreeably upon 
the subject of impudence. He takes notice, that the 
Orator being asked, what was the first, second, and 
third requisite to make a fine speaker ? still answered^ 
AictMn, This, said he, is xht very outward form of 
qieaking, and yet it is what with the generality has 
more force than the most consummate abilities. Impu« 
dence is to the rest of mankind of the same use wmch 
action is to orators. 

The truth is, the otoss of meii are governed more hy 
appearances than reimties, and the impudent man in his 
air and behaviour undertakes for himself that he has 
ability and merit, while the modest or difiident gives 
himself up as onie who is possessed of neither. For this 
reason, men of front carry things before them with little 
oppodtioD, and make so skilful an use of thdjr talent> 
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that they can grow out of humour like men of conse- 

Suence, and be sour, and make their dissatisfaction do 
lem the same service as desert This wajr of thinking 
has often furnished me with an apolo^ for ^eat tnen 
who confer favours on the impudent In carrymg on the 
government of mankind,^ they are net to consider what 
men they themselves approve in their closets and private 
conversations, but what men will extend themselves far- 
thest, and more generally pass upon the world for sudb 
OS their patrons want in such and such stations, and con- 
sequently take so much work off the hands of those who 
employ them. 

Far be it that I should attempt to lessen the accept- 
ance which men of this character meet with in the worm ; 
but I humbly propose only, that they who have merit 
of a different kmd, would accomplish themselves in some 
degree with this quality of which I am now treating. 
Nay, I allow these gentlemen to press as forward as they 
please in the advancements of their interests and fortunes, 
but not to intrude upon others in conversation also : let 
them do what they can with the ridi and great, as far as 
they are suffered, but let them not interrupt the easy and 
agreeable. They may be useful as servants in ambitioQ» 
but never as associates in pleasure. However, as I would 
sdll drive at something instructive in every lucubration^ 
I must recommend it to all men who feel in themselvea 
an impulse towards attemptiiig laudable actions, to ac« 
quire such a degree of assurance, as never to lose the 
possession of themselves in public or private, so far as 
to be incapable of acting with a due aecorum on any 
occasion they ar^ called to. It is a mean want of forti- 
tude in a good man, not to be able to do a virtuous ac« 
tion with as much confidence as an impudent fellow does 
an ill one. There is no way of mending such false mo- 
- desty, but by laying it down for a rule, that there is 
nothing sliameful but what is criminal. Toiler* 
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44.— -0» Grieving for the Dead^ 

We sympathize even with the dead, and overlool 
what is of real importance in tlieir situation, that a 
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fiiturity which awaits them, we are chiefly affected hy 

those drcumstanoes which strike our senses, but can 

have no influence upon their hapinness. It is miserable, 

we think, to be deprived of the u^ht of the sun ; to be 

shut out from life and conversation ; to be laid in th^ 

oold grave, a prey to corruption and the reptiles of the* 

earA ; to be no more thought of in this world, but to 

be obliterated in a little time, from the affections, and 

almost fitim .the memory, of their dearest friends and 

relations. 'Surely, we imagine, we can never feel too 

much for those wao have suffered so dreadful a calamity* 

The tribute of our fellow-feeling seems doubly due to 

them now, when they are in danger of being fbi^t by 

every body ; and, by the vain honours which we pay to 

their memory, we endeavour, for our own misery, arti^ 

ficiaDy to ke^ alive oitr mdancholy remembrance of 

theb misfortune. That our sympathy can afford them 

BO consolation, seems to be an addition to their calamity; 

and to think that all we can do is unavailing, and thaty 

what alleviates all other distresses, the regret, the love, 

and the lamentations of tiieir friends, can yield no com* 

fort to them, serves imly to exasperate our sense of their 

misery. The hapfnness of the dead, however, most 

assuredly, is affected by none of these circumstances ; 

nor is it the thought of these things which can ever 

disturb the profound security of their repose. The idea 

of that dreary and endless melancholy, which the fancy 

naturally ascribes to their condition, arises altogether 

from our joining to the change which has been produced 

upon them, our own consciousness of that change, from 

our putting ourselves in their situation, and from our 

lodgmg, if I may be allowed to say so, our own living 

Wius in their inanimated bodies, and thence conceiving 

what would be our emotions in this case. It is froin^ 

tins very illusion of die imagination, that the foresight 

of our own dissolution is so terrible to us, and that the 

idea of these circumstances, which undoubtedly can eive 

us no pain when we are dead, makes us miserable vmUe 

we are alive* And from thence arises one of the most 

important principles in human nature, the dread of 

death, the great poison to the happiness, but the great 

O 
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lestraiiit upon the injustice of mankind, vhidi^ while it 
afflicts and mortifies the individuaJ, guards and protects 
the aooaety. Dr. Adam Smiik 

45.— 0» Remorse. 

As the g^fiater and tDGCe irraparable the evil that is 
done, the resentment of the suffierer runs naturally the 
higher; so does likewise the sympathetic indignation of 
the speetotor, as well as the sense of guilt in the aga:it. 
Oeatn is the gnwtest evil which one man can inflict upcm 
another; and exc&tes the Ughest degiee of resentment in 
those iiilo are iounediately connected with the slain. 
Mulder^ therefisve^ is the most atrocious of all crimes 
whkh afiect individuab only^ in the &^t both of man* 
kind, and of the person who haa committed it To be 
d^priiaed of liaX which we are possessed of^ is a greater 
evil than to be disappointed or what we have only the 
«««ctrtion. B3rfpn,j«rty, therefore, tbe£ir.-d 
mbery, whi^ tidce from us wlu^ we are possessed of^ 
ate gfei^ crimes than breach of contract, which only 
disappoints us of what we expected. The most sacred 
hiwa of justice, therefore^ those whose violation seems to 
caU loudmeft finr vengeance and pumshment, are the laws 
wjiidi gnard the li& and penson of our nei^bour ; the 
ttesttaie those wfaicA guard his property and possessions; 
and last of aU come those which guard what are caHed 
his personal rig^ts^ or what is due to him &aax the pro* 
miaes^odiers. 

The ^dolator of the more sacred laws of justice csn 
ueter nAot^^n the sentimoits wUdi mankind must en* 
tartmn witli n^ard to him, without feeling all the ago- 
aaes of i^snie, «nd horror, and consternation. When 
liis passion isgmfafied, and he begins cooUy to reflect on 
IMS psKt cunduct^ he can enter into none of the nsotives 
'%Aieli inftHSnced it. They appear now as detestaUe to 
hnn as ^ev did always to other people. By Bynma- 
ihising widb the hatred and abhorrence whach other 
mm iMUst entertam for ban, he becomes in some mca-' 
MiM ^ ob^t of h» own hatred and aUboerenee.' The 
•situfttion df the person^ who suiered by his injusticei . 

J 
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DOW calls upon his pity. He is grieved at the thought 
of it ; r^rets the unhappy effects of his own conduct, 
and feels at the same time that they have rendered him 
the proper object of the leseutment and indignation of 
maiUQna, and of what is die natural oonaequenee of re- 
sentment, vengeance^ and punishment. The thought 
of this perpetually haunts lum, and fills him widi tenor 
and amazement He dares no longer look aociefy in the 
facdj but imi^;ines himself as it were rejected, and thnum 
out from the affiecdons of all mankind. He cannot hope 
for the oonsoladon of sympathy in this his greatest and 
most dreadful distress. The rememhranoe oif his arimes 
has shut out all fellow.feeHi^ with him from the haarts 
of his fdlow-creatures. The sentimeats which they en- 
tertain with regard to him, are the venr dung whidi 
he is lAost afraid of. Every thio^ seems hostile, and he 
^ould be ghid to fly to some inhospitdble desert, where 
he ought never more bdiold the face of a human creature, 
nor Kad in the countenance of mankind the condemna- 
tion of his crimes. But solitude is stiU more dreadful 
than society. His own thou^ts can present liim with 
nothing but what is black, unfortunate, and disastrous, 
the mdanchdy forebodings of incomprdiensHble misery 
and ruin. The horror of solitude drives him hack to 
society, and he comes again mto the preaenoe of man- 
kmd, astonidied to appear before them loaded with 
shame and distracted with fear, in order to aupphoate 
some litde protection from the countenance of those very 
judges, who he knows have already all unanimously con- 
deimiedhim. Sudiisthenatureof that sentiment, which 
is properly called remorse ; of all the sentiments whidi 
can enter the human breast the most dreadful. It is 
made up of shame from the sense of the impropriety of 
past conduct; ^rf* grief for the effects of it; of jnty for 
those who suffer by it ; and of the dread and tenor of 
punishment fh»n the ocmsciousness of the justly-provoked 
resentment of all rational creatures. Dr. Aacm SmiHu 
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46«— On the increased Love of Life with Age. 

Chinvan<& the Chaste, ascending the throne of China, 
commanded that all who were unjustly detained in 
prison during the preceding reigns should be set free. 
Among the number who came to thank their deUverer 
on this occasion, there appeared a majestic old man^ 
who^ falling at the emperot^s feet, addressed him as foL- 
' lows: ^ Great father of China, behold a wretch, now 
, eighty-five years old, who was shut up in a dungeon at 
the age of twenty«.two. I was imprisoned, thoudi a* 
'Stranger to crime, or without being even oonfrontra by 
my ai»users. I have now lived in solitude and darkness 
for more than fifty years, and am grown familiar with 
distress. As yet dazzled' with the splendour of that 
sun to which you have restored me, I have been wan- 
dering the streets to find out some friend that would as- 
sist, or reheve, or remember me ; but my friends, my 
family, and relations, are all dead, and I am forgotten. 
Permit* me then, O Chinvang, to wear out the wretch- 
ed remains of life in my former prison ; the walls of my 
dungeon are tome more pleasing than the most splendid 
palace. I have not long -to live, and shall be unhappy, 
except I spend the rest of my days where my youth was 
passed ; in that prison from whence you were pleased to 
release me.^ 

The old man^s passion for confinement is similar to 
that we all have for life. We are habituated to the 
prison, we look round with discontent, are displeased 
with- the abode, and yet the length of our captivity only 
increases our fondness for the cell. The trees we have 
planted, the houses we have built, or our posterity now 
rising around us, all serve to bind us doser to the earth, 
and unbitter our parting. Life sues the young like a 
new acquaintance :' the companion^ as yet unexhausted, 
is at once instructive and amusing : its company please&; 
yet, for all this, it is but little regarded. To us who 
are declined in years, life appears, like an old friend; 
its jests have been anticipated in former conversation; 
it has no new story to make us smile^ no new improve- 
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meut with whkli to surprae, yet rtiil ve km it; dsitK 
tute of every ^yoymtnt, still we love it ; huriiaiid the 
wMtii^ tnmme wnh iacreMiig finigthty, a&d fiael all 
the po^pftVK^ of atiguiih in the &lal aqM^^ 

Sir Philqp MordiUBft was young, beautiful, anoafa, 
brav e a n En gliAnu B i , He had a complete fortiuiacf 
his own, and the love o£ the king, his maater, whibh 
was equivalent to ridiefl. Ufe cqpened all her treasufea 
before him, and promised a .long suooesskMi of hi^pi- 
ness. He came, ta^ed of ^ entertainaente^ bat was 
^^gusted even at the beginning. Hepvofrssea an aver.- 
mm to living; was tired of walking round die same 
circle ; had tried every enjoymmt, and foimd them all 
grow weaker at every repetition. « If liib be in youth 
so displeasing,^ cried he to himself, ^ what will it ap- 
pear when age oomes on?. If it be at present indiffer- 
ent, sure it wiH then be ^eoraUe.'' Tins thought im- 
bittered every reflection; till,atlMt, with aU the seriHiity 
c^ perverted reason, he ended the debate wkh a pisftal ! 
Had this self-dduded man been apprised, that ^usteooe 
grows more desirable tons the longer we exist, he would 
have thai faced old age without shrinking ; he would 
have boldly dared to live, and served tibat society by his 
future assiduity, which he basely injured by his deaer* 
tion. CkdcbmUIi 



il.-^A^eoi ; an Efntern 7V^. 

Wheke Taurus lifts its head above die stcmn, and 
jffeaents nothing to the sight <^ the distant trsveller but 
a prospect of nodding locks, falling torrents, and all die 
variety cf tr^nendons nature; on the Heak bosom of 
this frightful mountain, seduded firom society, and de*. 
testing the ways of men, lived Asem the Mai>*hat^r. 

Asem had spent his youth wi^ men, had shared ii\ 
their amusements, and had be^i taueht to love Uis fisl- 
low^creatures with the most ardent aflection ; but; fieom 
the tenderness of his disposidon, he exhausted all his 
fortune in rdieving die wants of die distressed. fXhe 
|iedtioiier never sued in vain ; th^ we^ry travellet nev^J^ 
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passed his door; he only desisted from dcnng good when 
ne had no fenger the power of relieving. 

. From a fortune thus spent in benevmence, he expect- 
ed a grateful return from those hie had fc»inerly relieved, 
. and made his apdication with confidence of redress : the 
ungrateful world soon grew weary of his importunity ; 
for pity* is a short-lived passion. He soon, therefore, 
V began to view mankind m a venr different light from 
that in which he had be£ore beheld them : he perceived 
9 thousand vices he had never bdbre suspected to ex- 
ist : wherever he turned, ingratitude, disamulation, and 
treachery, contributed to increase his detestation of them. 
Resolved, therefore, to continue no longer in a world 
which he hated, and which replaid his detestation wkh 
, contempt, he retired to this region of sterility, in order 
to brood over his resentment in scditude, and converse 
with the t>nly honest heart he knew, namely, with his own. 

A cave was his only shelter from the inclemency of the 
weather; fruits gathered with difficulty fvom the moun- 
tain's, side, his only food; and his drink was fetdied, 
' with danger and toil, from the headlong torrei^ In 
this manner he hved, sequestered from society, passing 
the hours in meditation, and sometimes exulting that- be 
was able to live indep^dently of his fellow-creatures. 

At the foot of the mountain an extensive lake dis- 
played its glassy bosom ; reflecting, on its broad surface^ 
the impenmng horrors of the mountain. To this capa- 
ciops mirror he woidd sometimes descend ; and, redinmg 
on its steep bank, cast an eager - look on the smooth ex- 
panse that lay before him. *^ How beautiful,^ lie xAii&i 
isried, ^^ is natmre ! how lovely, even in her wildest scries ! 
How finely contrasted is the level plain that lies beneath 
ine^.with yon awful pile that hides its tremendous head 
in clouds ! But the oeauty of these scenes is no way com- 
par&le with th^ir utility ; from h^pce an hundred rivers 
iire supplied, which distribute health and verdure to the 
various countries through which they fiow^ 

Every part of the universe is beautiful, just» and wise : 
but mai^ vile man, is a solecism in nature; the only 
monster in the creaticm. Tempests and wbirlMrinds haipe 
their use ; but vicioui^^ ungrateful man is 9 blot ia tho 
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fiur page of universal beauty. Why was I bom of that 
detestra anedes, whose vkes are ohnost a reproach to the 
wiadcHn at the divme Creator i . Were men mtirely free 
finom TK^ all would be unifonnity, harmony^ and order. 
A world of moral rectitude should be the i^esult of a 
perfectly moral asent Why, why, then, O Alia ! must 
I be dius. ocmfined in daricness, doubt, and despair P^ 

Just as he uttered the word deqpair, he was going to 
plunge into the lake beneath him, at cmoe to satisfy his 
doubts, and put a period to his anxiety, when he p^- 
cdved a most majestic bdng walking on the surface of 
the water, and approaching the bank on which he stood. 
So unexpected an otyect at once checked his purpose ; 
he stopped, contemplated, and fiinded he saw sranething 
awful and divine in his an)ect. 

^^ Son of Adam,^ cried tne genius, <^ stop thy rash pur- 
pose; the Father of the faithful has seen thy justice, thy 
int^ty, thy miseries, and hath sent me to aA»d and 
administer relief. Give me thine hand, and foUow, 
without tremUing, wherever I shall lead. In me behold 
the Genius of Conviction, kept by the great Prophet to 
turn from thdr errors those who go astray, not fitnn 
curiosity, but a rectitude of intention. FoUowme, and 
be wise." 

Asem now departed from the water-side in tranquilli- 
tj\ and, leaving biahorrid mansion, travelled to Segastan, 
m native oty, where he dili^^ently applied himself to 
oommeroe, and put in praetiDe tnat wisdom he. had 
learned in solitude. The frugahty qf a few years soon 
produced opulence; the number of his domestics in- 
creased ;- his fiiends came to him from every part of the 
city ; nor did he receive them with disdain ; and a youth 
rf misery was concluded with an old fige of affluence * 
nod ease. GotdsmiA. 
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48. — On the English Clergy^ and Popular Preachers. 

It is allowed on all hands, that our EngUsh Divines 
receive a more liberal education, and improve that edu- 
caticm by Irequent study, more than any others of this 
tevfivena profession in Europe. In general, also^ it may 
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be observed, that a greater d^ree of gentility is annexed 
to the chanicter of a studait in Ei^Iand than dsewhei^e; 
by which means our clergy have an. cmportunity of seeing 
better company while young, and of somiar wearing off 
those prejudices youiijg men are apt to imbibe ew&a. in 
the best regulated universities, and whidi may be jusdy 
termed the vulgar errors of the wise. 

Yet, with flfi these advantages, it is very obvioui^ 
that the clergy are no where so litde thought of by the 
populace as here ; and though our divines axe foremost 
with remect to abilities, yet they are found last in the 
effects of their ministry ; the vu^;ar, in general, appear- 
ing no way impressed with a sense of religious duty. I 
am not for whming at the depravity of the times, or for 
endeavouring to paint a proqiect more gloomy dian m 
nature; but certain it is, no perscm who has travelled 
will contradict me, when I aver, that the lower orders 
pf mankind, in odier countries, testify, on every occa- 
sion, the profoundest awe of reli^on ; while, in England, 
they are scarcely awakened into a sense of its duties, 
even in circumstances of the greatest distress. 

This dissolute and fearless conduct, foreigners are apt 
to attribute to climate and constitution : may not the 
Vulgar, being pretty much neglected in our exhortationa 
£rom the pulpit, Be a conspiring cause? Our divines 
seldom stoop to th^r mean capacities ; and they who want 
instruction most, fii^d least in our religious assembEes. *" 

Whatever may become of the higher orders of man- 
kind, who are generally possessed of collateral motives 
to virtue, the vulgar imould be particularly xiq;arded, 
whose behaviour in dvil life is totolly hinged upcq^ their 
hopes and fears. 

•Those who constitute the basis of the great falnric of 
society should be particularly regarded ; fm*, in po&cy 
as in architecture, ruin is most Msl yirhen it begmsfrom 
the bottom. 

Men of real sense and understanding prefer a prudent 
mediocrity to precarious popularity; and, fearing to 
outdo their duty, leave it half done. Their discourses 
£rom the pulpit are genendly dry, metb/pdical, ^nd ub- 
id&ding, dehvf^red with the inost ins^d, cahnn^s; in^ 
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amiuch, that should the peaceful preadier lift his head' 
over the cudiioii^ which he alone seems to address, he 
mi^t discover his audience, instead of being awakened 
to T&Dorsey actually sleeping over his methodical and 
Ubomied composition. 

' This method of preaching is, however, by some call, 
ed an address to reason, and not to passions ; this is 
styled the making of "converts from conviction : but such 
<ire indifferentiy acquainted with human nature, who are 
not sensible, that men seldom reason about their faults 
till they are committed. Reason is but a weak antag- 
onist, when headlong pasaon dictates : in all such cases, 
we diould arm one passion against another ; it is with 
the human inin4 as m nati|re, from the mixtu^ of two 
^posites, the result is most frequently neutral tranauil- 
fi^. Those who attempt to reason us out of our follies, 
b^n at the wrong end, since the attempt naturally pre- 
sumxnes us capable of reason ; but to be made capable 
of thii, is one great point of the cure. 

There are but few talents requisite to become a pop- 
ular preacher ; for the peq>le are easily ]^leased if they 
perceive any endeavours in the curator to please them : 
the meanest qualifications will work this effect, if the 
peadier siocereiy sets about it Perhaps Uttle, indeed, 
veiT little more is required, than sincerity and assurance; 
•nd a becoming sincerity is always certain of producing a 
becoming assurance. ** Si vis me [flerCy dolendum est 
pimum ipsi tibi. If you wish me to weep^ you must 
&st weep yourself ^— -IS so trite a quotation, that it al- 
most demiouls an apology to repeat it ; yet, though all 
sOow the justice of the remark, how few do we find put 
it in practice ! Our pulpit orators, with the most faulty 
hashtulness, seem impressed rather with an awe of theur 
audience than with a just respect for the truths they 
»e about to deliver : they, of all professors, seem the 
most bashful, who have the greatest right to- glory in 
th^ ccmmianon. Goldmifk. 
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49. — On Universal Benevclence. 

Thovgh our effectual good offices can very seldom be 
extended to any wider society 'than that of our own 
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oountry ; our good will is circnmacribed by no boimcfauy, J 
but may embrace the immensity of the universe. We 
cannot form the idea of any innocent and sensible being, I 
^hose happiness we should not desire, or to whose I 
misery, when distinctly brought home to the imagina- 
tion, Hire should not have some degree of averaon. The 
idea of- a mischievous, though sensible being, indeed, 
naturally provokes our hatred, but the ill-will which, . 
in this case, we bear to it, is really the effect of the 
sympathy which we feel with the misery and resentment 
of those other innocent and sensible bemgs, whose hap- 
piness is disturbed by its malice. 

This universal benevolence, how noble and generous 
soever, van be the source of no solid happiness to any 
* man who is not thoroughly ocmvinced that all the inhal>- 
itants of the universe, the meanest as well as the great- 
est, are under the immediate care and protection of 
that great, benevolent, and all-wise Being, who directs 
all the movements of nature ; and who is determined, 
by his own unalterable perfections, to midntain in it, 
at all times, the greatest posable quantity of hawiness. 
To this unWeml benevolence, on the contrary, the very 
suspicion of a fatherless world, must be the most melan- 
choly of all reflections ; from the thought that all the 
unknown regions of infinite and incomprdiensible ^xioe I 
may be filled with nothing but enoless misery and ' 
wretchedness.. All the splendour of the highest pros- ; 
penty can never enlighten the gloom with whim so 
dreadful an idea must necessarily overshadow the imagi- 
nation ; nor, in a mae and virtuous man, can all & i 
sorrow of the most afflicting adversity ever dry up the ^ 
joy which necessarily springs from the habitual and i 
thorough conviction of the truth of the ccmtr«ry system. 

The wise and virtuous man is at all times willing 
that his own private interest should be sacrificed to the 
pubhc interest of his own particular order or sodetj. 
He is at all times willing, too, that the interest of this 
order or society should be sacrificed to the ^eater in- 
terests of the state or sovereignty, of which it is only a 
subordinate part He should, therefore, be equiuly 
willing that all those inferior interests sdhould be sacn- 
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fioed to the greater interests of the univerae, to the iiw 
terest i^that great society of all sensiUe and intelligent 
bdngs, of wh^h God hiniseif is the immediate admini* 
stralor and director. If he is deeply impressed with 
the haUtual and thorough oonviction, that this benero- 
loat and alUwise Bdng can admit into the system of Ua 
goyenunent no partial evil which is not necessary for the 
uniTersal good, he must consider all die misfortunes 
whidi may befal himself, his fiiends, his society, or his 
country, as necessary for the prosperity of the universe, 
and thmfoie as what he ou^t, not only to submit to 
with resignation, but as what he himself, if he h«i 
known ^dUT the connexiooa and depaidencies of things, 
oug^t sinocarely and devoutly to have widied for. , 

Nor does uiis magnanimous resignation to die will 
of the great Director of the uniyorse, seem in any re- 
spect beyond the reach of human nature. Good mA* 
wnsy who both kwe «id trust their gmeral, frequently 
maidb widi more gaiety and alacrity to the forlorn sta- 
tion, frrnn wUch uey never expect to return, than ihej 
would lo ane whete there was nother diiBcaihy nor 
danger. In marrhing to the latter, they eould mel no 
odKT sentiment than that df the dullness of ordinary 
duty ; in marching to the former, they foel that they 
are making the noblest exertion which U is possible fac 
man to mue. They know that their general wouUI not 
have ordered them upon this station, had it not been 
neoesBary for the safety of the army, for the success of 
the war. Th^ dieerfuUy sacrifice their own little 
aystems for die prosperity of a greater syston. They 
lake an affectionate leave of th^ comrades, to whom 
dwy wish all happmess and success ; and march out, 
not oi^ widk submissive obedience, but often with shouts 
of the most joyful exultation^ to diat fatal, but sjdendid 
^nd honooxdble station to which they are ap p oin te d. No 
oondnctor of an anny can deserve mcNre unlunited trust, 
more ardent aod zealous affection, than the great Coiw 
-doctor of die iM s igcise. In die greatest public as well aa 
nnvate di a ai fcrs, a wise man ought to consider that he 
tiimaplf, his £nmds and countrymen, have only been 
ordered upoii the foriom station of the unnrose; that 
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had it not been necessary for the good of the whole, they 
would not have been so ordered ; and that it is their duty, 
not oiily with humble rengnation to submit to diis allot- 
ment, out to endeavour to embrace it with alacrity and 
joy. A wise man should surely be capable df doing what a 
good soldier holds himself at all times in readiness to do. 

The idea of that divine Being, whose benevolence and 
unsdom have, from all eternity, contrived and conducted 
the immense machine of the universe, so as at all times 
to produce the greatest posable quantity ^f happiness, is 
certainly of ail the objects of human contemplation by 
ftr the most sublime. Every other thought nece$sarify 
appears mean in the comp^son. The man whom we 
beneve to be principally occupi^ ih this sublime con« 
templation, seldom fails to be the object of our highest 
veneration ; and though his Hfe should be altogether 
contemplative, we often regard him with a sort of r^ 
ligious respect much superior to that with which we look 
tipon the most active and useful servant of the comm<m^ 
wealth. The meditations of Marcus Antoninus, whidi 
turn principally upon this subject, have contributed mor^, 
perhaps, to the general admiration of his character, than 
all the different transactions of his just, merciful, and 
beneficent reign. • ' 

The administralion of the great system of the inu- 
verse, however, the care of the universal happiness of 
all i^tional and sensible bc'ings, is the business of Grod ' 
and not of man. To mail is allotted a much humbler 
department, but one muieh more siritaUe to the weak- a 
ness of his powers, and to the narrowness of his com- \ 

Erehension ; the carer of his own happiness, of that of 
is family, his friends, his country: that he is occu- 
pied in contemplating the more sublime, can never be 
an excuse for ms neglecting the more humUe depart- 
ment ; and he must not expose himself to the charge 
which Avidius Cassius is said to have brought, perhaps 
unjustly, against Marcus Antoninus; that while he em- 
ployed himself in philosophical speculations^ and contem- 
plated the prosperity of the universe^ he neglected that 
of the Roman empire. The most sublime speculation of 
the contemplative philosopher can scarce compensate the 
neglect of the smallest active duty. Dr. Adam Smiih. 
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SO.""^ ike Adaaniages qfa toeU-^ndHvaied MkuL 

It is not without reasim that those who have taated 
the pleasures afforded by philoaqph j and literature, have 
lavished upon them the greatest eolqgiums. The benefits 
they fHToduoe are too many to enumerate, valuable be- 
voikI estimaticHi, and various as the scenes of human 
life. The man who has a knowledge of the works of 
Gcd, in the creation of the universe, and his providen- 
tial government of the immense systan of the material 
and intdlectual world, ean never be without a copious 
fimd of the most agreeable amusement He can never 
be*8olitary ; far in me most lonely solitude he is not des- 
titute of company and ocmversation: his own ideas are hia 
companions, and he can always converse with his own 
mind. 

How much soever a person may be engaged in pleas- 
ures, ot encumbered with business^ he will certainly 
bave some mom^its to spate for thought and reflection. 
No one who has observed how heavy the vacuities of 
time hang upon minds unfurnished with imaces, and 
unaccustomed to think, will be at a loss to nu£e a just 
estimate of the advantages of possessing a ooimous stock 
of ideas, of which the combinations may take a multi* 
plicity of forms, and may be varied to iimni^. 

Mental occupations are a pleasing relief nt>m bodily 
exertions, and that perpetual hurry aud wearisome at- 
I tention, which in most of the empk^rments of life, must 
be given to objects which are n» odienrise interesting 
dum as they are necessary. The mind, in an hour of 
Insure, obtaining a short vacation firom the perplexing 
caies of the world, finds, in its own oontemplationa, a 
iource of amusement, of solace, and pleasure. The tire- 
some attention that must be given to an infinite number 
of things, which singly and separately taken, are of 
little moment, but eofiectively considered, form an im* 
pcnrtant aggr^ate, requires to be sometimes related by 
thoughts and reflections of a more general and exten- 
«ve nature, and directed to objects ot which the exami- 
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nation may open a more spacious field of exercise to the 
tnind, give scope to its exertions, expand its ideas, pre- 
sent neiir annbmatioQjSj, and exhibit to the inl^ellc^ual eye, 
images new, various, sublime, cm: beautiful. 

The time o£ 9ctkm wH not 9hi9kyM. cpitfinuQ; the 
j^QUAg ouflbt ever tq h^x& thi^ Q»jmdiiS9Xim presctpt Iq 
their mind, that thjey. mutt f^w oUt Mnfeas. pi^DiijUM*^ 
ly cut off by sickness, or eeqdent. They ojught. t9 coat 
txsBpkte. the cectaia approadsi dl nge ^m d^<i^itud^ 
andcomideB that 9^ temporal hai^inesfii k of aooertnin 
afiqiuflitim, mi3DQd ndtb a isari^y of alby,iiiidi in ^.hiit' 
ever dcgcee attaiaedt only of a ^st aiui pnecaDwa diurav 
tmjL Every day Inanga some diaappMntmimt» tiome di? 
miniitiaa of pteaauce, est 9(aiD& frustratum €f lu>pe,; mA 
erery mament brings \^a neacer to thai peoo^, ii^hi^thtf 
piesent scenes Bhi£ recede, iwm the.view^ fluad fufeiui 
piEospects cannot be fiHined* 

This consideration displays, in a very interesting point 
of view, the b^ipefidal e&ctai:if fumisluAg tibe laeind ^th 
£^ itock of ideas th^ may amuae it in. kisun^ iicoompaiiy 
it in flohtude, dispel, the gloaH)< of meLftnc](»ly» U^^tteo 
the pressure of mi^ibrtune, dissipate the vexajtions. arising 
£cam baffled ncojecta or disaraoiated hop^ ^d reliene 
the. tediu/oLoL that seasoa of life where new. acquifliticms 
can nomioa;e be ii^ade, and the. world caa nololigec flallttr 
and 4elude us with its iUusoi^ hqpes and promiaes. 

When life he^^, like a ihstant landscape^ gmdtiaUy 
to disappear, the, i^md can thea receive, no adiaoe but 
fisom itaojsnideaa and reflectioiUL Fhilosqdiy'aiid litet 
ratur€^ will then furnisl^.us with an inexhauatmle sauK^a 
pS the most a^eeahle amusemanta, aa religion wall ^ofd 
k subsiaatialiCQnsolation. A well spent youthia the ovfy 
Sjore ibpn^ation of a haf^y old age : no aadom of the mar 
thgmalics lamoge true, or moce easily demonstrated* 

Old^e, like death, comes imexpectedly on.the.mw 
thinking and unprepared, although its iqpfotiach be 
idsible, 4ind its arcbu4. certain. Those who. h^xe^ in 
^e earlier pari of life, n^lacted to furnish their muids 
"^ith ideas, ta fortify them by contemplation, and KegUr 
late them by reflection, seeing the season of youth, and 
vigous irvecoverablgr pasl^ its pleasing, scenes anniK^^^;<ylj 
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waA ite iffmiaiit prospects left fkr bduno^ wraio'itt llie 
pcsBSibilt^ of retinm, and feding^ at tlie Mone tnne, tbe 
irresistible encroachments of age with its disagreeable 
appendages, are surprised and disconcerted by a change, 
sczuxely expected, or for which at least they had made no 

E^pcuratadns. A pefrson in this predicament, finding 
B^self no loto^ dipaUe of taking, as ^bimerly, a part 
ID the busy Iraifks of life, erf* eiEijoyingits active pfeasures, 
aftd sbttrmg ks arduous enterprises, becomes peeyidb 
and unea^, tnmbk^Kxne to others, and burdensome to 
I^Bi^elf. Destitute of the resources of philosophy, atid 
« slnmger to ^e amusii^ pursuits of literature, he is un« 
afcqoaiiited with taky ag^eeri>le method ef filling tip die 
▼acuity left in his inind by lus necessary recess mnn the 
aetare scries cf life. 

All dus is the oonisequence of sqtmndering aww the 
days of youth and vigour, without atcqumng the nahk 
ofAinking. Exoeptii^ the case of the very Ibwestdasses 
of society to whom indigence has precluded the means 
<^ education, and continued labour Im alkiwed no Idisure 
for FeAection, the period of humaii hfe, short as it isj b 
of si^^cient l^^tfa for the acquustion of a conBtderaUe 
sloc^ of useful and i^reedble knowledge ; and the dr- 
cunistaaces of the world afibind a superabundance erf* sub- 
jects^ for contemplation and inquiir. The various phe- 
nomena of the mend as well as mysical world, the in- 
vesti^gation of stsenoes, and the information communicat- 
ed by literature, are calcnkled t9 attract attention, ex- 
tfdae Acnj^fst^ eisdte refledtion, and replenidi the xiund 
with an mmute yariety of idens. 

The man of letters, when compared. witli one that is 
illiterate^ exhibits neaiiy the same contrast as that which 
csists between a Uind man and one that can see ; and if 
we consider how much literature enlarges the mind, and 
how much it moltipties, adjusts, I'ecbfies, and arranges 
the idteas, it nay well be reckoned equivident to an ad- 
ditional sense. It affi>rds pleasures which wealth cannot 
pfocore, and which pov^aiy cannot entirely take awav. 
A 'Wdi ccdtivated mind places its possessor beycmd tne 
jeach of those trifling vexations and disqdietudes, whidi 
CDOtmually httase and perplex thosewhohaveno resources 
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within themselves; and, in some measure, elevates loam 
above the smiles and frowns of fortune. Biglandk 
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51.— 0» the FomuUion of Language, 

Caret your thoughts back to the first dawn of lan- 
guage amon^ men. Reflect upon the feeble beginnings 
from which it must have risen, and upon the many and 
great obstacles which it must have encountered m its 
progress ; and you will find reason for the highest aston- 
ishment on viewing the height which it has now attained. 
We admire several of the inventions of art ; we plume 
ourselves in some discoveries which have been made in 
latter ages, serving to advance knowledge, and to render 
life comfortable : we speak of them as the boast of human 
reason. But certainly no invention is entitled to any such 
d^ee of admiration as that oi language ; which, tod^ 
must have been the product of the first and rudest ages, 
if, indeed, it can be considered as a human invention at all. 

Think of the drcumstances of mankind when lan^- 
guage began to be formed. They were a wandering 
scattered race ; no society among them except families ; 
and the family sodety too very imperfect, as th^ 
method of living by hunting or pasturage must have 
separated diem frequently from one another. In this 
situation, when so much divided, and thear intercourse 
so rare, how could any one set of sounds, or words, be 
generally agreed on as the signs of their ideas .^ Sup- 
posing that a few, whom chance or necessity threw to- 
gether, agreed b^ some means upon certain signs, yet 
by whiat authority could these De propagated among 
other tribes or families, so as to spread and grow up into 
a language P One would think that, in order to any lan> 
guage fixing and extending itself, men must have been 
previously gathered together in considerable numbers; 
society must have been already far advanced ; and yet, 
on the other hand, there seems to have been an absolute 
necessity for speech, previous to the formation of society, 
f'or, by what bond could any multitude of men be kept 
togedier, or be made to join in the prosecution of any 
common interest, until once, by the intervention of 
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yadb, th^ ooidd commiiiikwte dwir mnte a^ 
iMtoft to MR «]K>tlier ? SothaA;, eHlier how soci^ ooiM 
fimn kaeif {ffmouAJ^ lo liuwiiage, or bow words eoiM 
lite kitd a htigvttm jamwiamy to- society fenned^ seeM 
to be panto attened ifitkF etjjiial diffiaifejr. And wheat 
we coMder^ fiothery thai oonems vxuAofly iHuch p^vaik 
bt Ae oomtructioQ of ahnosl; all'lailgnraei^ tod t^ 
de^p and subdle logic on which thej are rounded^ dii& 
cultles BKrease so much upon us on aU hiuid% that dierk 
seeitas to be irio small reason for refening the first Origafc 
of dl languiy to dWine teaching or insfnratioiiL 

Bat sappoedBg laaguage to have a diviiie origiha}, wte 
emnoty howeTO*, suppose that a perf^t system of it was 
aU at once given to man. It is much more natural to 
think^ that Qod tou^t oar first parents ctolT such 
hbgisgd m smted weir preseiit ooeasions; leavii^ 
wli^ as he did in oAnr unogs^ to csodarge a^nd iva- 
prove it as thcsr fi:fta!i^ necessities* dfonld require. Co»- 
flei|uetitly^ those first rudiaieiits of speech must harre 
been pooi^ and marrow; aodd we are at ml) lidM^y to in. 
qiBjet- m what manner, and by what steps^ language 
advaneed to the state in which we now find it. 

If we should suppose a period befixe any words wex^ 
ATented olr known^ it is clead*, that men could have no 
other method of cotnmunioi^ing to othei^ what they 
Mt, than by the cntA of passioi^ accomptoied wim 
suA motioiis and gesioite as* were featdiGt Expressive df 
pai^Qd. For these ake the elafy sigas whidi' natutt^ 
toariiei* idl iIkrv' and which are undofstood bj* aU* Ont 
whi» saw imodier goi^^ into some phiet! lAxre he him- 
self had been fiigbtened.or el^posm^ to danger; and wIr> 
axigfat to warn Eos nei^^bouF of the danger, could cott- 
tiive na' other way of ookig so, thah. by utteting those 
GCMfl^ and making thote gestures, which are ws mgna 
af feat; just as two men^ at this'dlw^, woald endeavoat 
to make thensselves be understood by each other, who 
should be^ thrown together cm a desblate island, ignorant 
tl each bthet^s kngnage. Thosc^ exclamations, there- 
W, wiiieh by grammarians are sailed iti^eettort^y 
uttered in ar strong andf pasmnate mrntoei*, were, be- 
yond doi^ dxe mt elements a£ be|(k0iin|9 of sp^h. 

pa 
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When more enlarged commanicatiaa became 
sarjr, and names began to be asagded to objected in irhi^ 
manner can we suppose men to have proceeded in .tlua 
jMsignation of names, or mventkm of ifmr^ ? Undoubt* 
edly, by imitating, as much as they could, the nature of 
the object which they named, by tne sound of the name 
which they gave to it. As a painter, who would repie- 
sent grass, must employ a green colour; so, in the 
beginnbfis of laiiguage, one riving a name to any thing 
harsh or omsterous, would of course employ a harsh or 
boisterous sound. He could not do otherwise, if he meant 
to excite in the hearer the idea of that thing which he 
8ou£:ht to name. To suppose words invented, or names 
givli to things, in a nu^W^poiely arUtnu^, mthout 
any ground or reason, is to suppose an effect without a 
cause. There must always have been some motive, which 
led to the assignation of one name rather than another; 
tmd we can concave no motive which would more gene- 
rally operate upon men in their first effort towards lan- 
guage, tihian a de»re to paint, by speech, the objects 
which they named, in a manner more or less complete^ 
according as the vocal organs hiul it in their power to 
effect this imitation. 

Whatever objects were to be named, in which sound, 
noise, or motion were concerned, the inutation by words 
was abundantly obvious. Nothing was more natural, 
than to imitate, by the sound of the voice, the quality of 
the sound or noise which any ^i^temal object made ; and 
to form its name accordingly. Thus, in all lanfuage% 
we find a multitude of words that are evidentrjr con- 
structed upon this principle. A certain bird is termed 
the cuckooy from the sound which it emits. Wlien one 
sort of wind is said to whisdey and anoth^ to roar; when 
a serpent is said to Mss^ a fly iolmzzy and falling timber 
to crcufh; when a stream is said Xo fiow^ and hail \b 
rattle; the analogy between the word and the thing 
signified is plainly discernible. 

In the names of objects which address the sight onhr, 
where ndither ncnse nor motion are concerned, and snH 
more in the terms appropriated to moral ideas, this 
analogy appears to fail Many learned men^ however, 
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iMHre been 'of mmsa^ th«l though, in such cages, it 
becomes mote omcuxe^ yet.it is notaltMether lost ; but 
durt, duoughout the radical words or all langpu^ges^ 
there laay be trnoed acme degree of correspondenoe with 
the.oUect signified. With r^ard to mcnral and intel* 
leetaaf ideas, Aej remark, that, in ^very language^ the 
tenas significaat of them, are derived from the names 
of seofflUe objects to which they are conceived to be 
analogous ; arid, with regard to sauaible objects pertaii^ 
ii^ mmly to sight, they remark, that thdr most disi^i 
tingwishing qualities have certain radical sounds Bpptf^ 
piated to the expression of them, in a f;rQat variety of 
VDguages. Stalulity, for instance, fluidity, hollowneas, 
amnothneas, gentleness, violence, &c they imagine to be 
Minted by the sound of certain letters or syllabks, which 
We sonie relatioa to those different states of visible 
okjects, €«i account of an obscure resemblance which the 
Qij^ of voice are cafiable of assuming to such external 
qualities* By this natural mecliamsm, they ima^e all 
languages to liave been at first constructed, and the roots 
of mk capital wcmls formed. Blair. 
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52. — On the Sublime in Writing. 

It is, generally speaking, among the most ancient 
authors, that we are to look fi^r ^e most striking in^ 
stances of the sublime. The early i^^ of tlie world, 
^ the rude ummpioved state of society, are peculiarly 
&viKffable to the strong emotions of sublimity. The 
genius of men is then much turned to admiraticm and 
aslDmshment. Meeting with many objects, to than new 
and strange, their imaginatien is kept glowing, and their 
passions are often rais^ to the utmost They think, and 
express themselves, boldly, and without restraint. In 
the progress of society, the genius and manner of men 
^uidergp a duaagb more favourable to accuracy, than to 
strength or sul^ooity. 

Of all writings, andent or modern, the Sacred Scrip, 
tores afford us uie highest instances of the sublime. The 
deacripdons of the D^ty in them are wonderfully noble, 
both mm the grandeur of the object, and the maimer 
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trf^ representing it. Whftt an miseakkm^, for kstttMC^ 
c^ awful and sublaiie ideas is presentoa to us, in^ that 
.passage of the XVIIItk Psabiiy where an qppeMuiee<jf 
ihff Ahnigfaty is described P <^ la my dilstwss I coiled 
^q»m the Lc«d; he heakt my ^tftce out of his. temple^ 
md my cry caiiK belare him* Then the. eanh shook 
«Bd tremibled ; the foundations also of the hiHs> rnmb 
xioiFed ;* because he was wrodi. He bowed the hea;?^ns 
«nd came down, and darkness was under his feet ; and 
he did rkle upod a cherub, and £d fly; yen, he did flt 
upon the wingB of the wind. He made darkness his 
secret fdace ; tes pavilion round about him were dark 
waters, and thick douds of the sky.^' We see with whalt 
propriety and success the eiroumstano^ of darfcnesa and 
terr^ are applied for heightening the sdblime. 9d, alao^ 
.the popket Habakkuk, in a similai* paasage: ^^ He stdod, 
and measured the earth ; he bdield, and drovB asunder 
the nations. The everlasting mountains were scattered; 
the perpetual hills did bow ; his ways are everksthig. 
The mountains saw thee; and they trembled. The 
Qverflowuig of the water passed by.; The deep uttered 
hw voice, and lifted up his hands on high.^^ 

The noted instance, given by Longinus, from Moses, 
<< God sakl, let there he light ; and there Was li^t,^ is 
not liable to the cmsme^ which w«b passed on. some of 
his instances^ of being foreigfa to the subject It belongs 
to the true suUime ; and the suUimity of it ataees firom 
the strong eeneepti^ it gives of aar exertion of power, 
prdducing its effect with the utmost sjpeed and faoility^ 
A thoi^ht of the same kind is' magmfieently a m pli fied 
in the foUowii^ passage of Isaiah (cbip. xliv. ^- 27,* ^*} 
^^ Thus sail^ the Lord^ thy Aiedeemer, and he^ that 
formed thee from the wotnhy I am die Lostd that miiheth 
all things, that sti^etGhetb forth t&e I^aVeas' abas, tfaiit 
spreadeth abroad tibe eairth by mysel&^that satth to tibe^ 
deep, Be dry, and I will dry up &y ivwp$ ; that sakh 
of Cyrus, He is my Shepherd, and shall parfonn all my 
pleasure;- even saying to Jerusalem^ Thou shalt be 
Duilt ; and to the tem]^. Thy foundations sliall be kukL^ 
There is a passage in the Psalms^ which deserves to be 
laentiimed under t]»s head : S^God^T sa^sthe Fsahaist^ 
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^ stffledi the noiae oF the seas, the noise of their waves, 
and the tmnuks of the people.^ The joining together 
two such gnmd objects, as the raging of the waters, and 
the tumults of the jpec^e, betweoi which tfiere is sudi 
resanUance as to form a very natural association in the 
&Dcy, and the representing th^n both as subject, at one 
BMiment, to theoommand rf God, producesanoMe effect 

Homer is a poet, who, in all ases, and bj all critics, 
has beoi greatly admired for suhUmity; and he owes 
much of his grandeur to that native and unaffected sim* 
{didty, whidi diaracterises his manner. His descripdon 
of hosts engaging; the animaticH], the fire, the rapidity, 
idiich he throws into his battles, present to every reader 
of the Iliad firequ^it instances of sublime writing. His 
istroduction of the gods toids oftan to hagfaten, in a 
Ugh d^ree, the majesty of his warlike scenes. Hence 
Longinus bestows such high and just commendations on 
that passage, in the XVth Book of the Iliad, where 
Neptune, when preparing to issue forth into the engage- 
ment, is described as shaking the mountains with his 
steps, and driving his chariot along the ocean. Minerva 
amiiiig herself for fight in the Vth Book ; and Apollo, in 
theXVtib, leading on theTrojans,and flas^iii^ tenxHr with 
his iEgis on the &oeof the Gredis, are simwir instances 
of great suUimity added to the description of battles, by 
the appearance of those celestial b^gs. In the XXth 
Book, wh^re all tlie gods take part in the aigagement, 
aooording as they severally favour dther the Gre<aansor 
the Trojans, the poef s genius is signally displayed, and 
the description rises into the most awful magnificence* 
AH nature is represented as in commotion. Jupiter 
thunders in the heavens ; Neptune strikes the earth with 
his trident ; the ships, the city, and the mountains shake ; 
the earth trembles to its cantre ; Pluto starts from his 
thrcme, in dread, lest the secrets of the infernal regions 
should be laid open to the view of mortals. 

The works ot Osdan abound with eicamples of the 
sublime. The subjects of which that author ilreats, and 
the manner in which he writes, are particularly favour- 
able to it. He possesses all the plain and venerable 
nianner of the ancient times. He deals in no superfluous 
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or gvttdjr oriMiiieiitct; but dirows fonk his itlia^ witli 
ft miid csonciieness, which ^Mbks them to Atrike the 
mina fvMi the greatest foree. Amoi^ poets of mcve 
pfdkhcd tunes, we aJ*e to look for the gl*aoes of ooireet 
writing, fbr jtist proportion of parts, and ^skilfully con* 
neoted isnrmtion. In the findst nf nailing scenery and 
jdeasiuvUe themes, die gay adid beautifiin will appear, 
imdo»bl0dfy, tonofe advantage. Btit amidst the rude 
CNoenes of nature and of society, such as Osfflan describes ; 
flsmdst rookis, and tonreniB, and irhiidwinds, and battles, 
dweAs the sublime ; and naiturally assodates iteelf widi 
the gmve and solemn spirit, wMcn distinguishes the au^. 
thor of Fingid. << As autunm''s dark storms pour from 
two echcHng hills, so towards eaeh other apprasdied tlK 
heroesw As two dai^k streams from high rocks meei:^ 
and mix, and loar on the plain ; loud, rcni^h, and dark, 
m battle, met Lodilin and Inniskfail ; ehief mixed hia 
stxokes with chi^f, and man with man. Steel elai:^to# 
sounded on steel. Helmets fote cleft on hig^ ; bkiod 
bursts, and eonokes around. As the troubled tu^se of 
die ocean when roll the waves on high ; as the hist peal 
of the thunder of heaven ; such is the noise ef bi^tle^ 
As roll a thousand waves to the roek, 00 Swaran^s host 
came on ; as meets a rock a thousand waves, so InniR-fiiSi 
met Swaran. Death raises all his voices aimmd, and 
mixes with the sound of shiekis. The field edioes frcM 
«ing to wing, ai^ a hundred hammers that fldl by turns 
cm the fed son of the ftamaee. As a hundred innds on 
MorveA ; as the straams of a hundred b^s { as cloiida 
fly suoeesflive over the heaves ; or, m the dark ooeM 
assaults the isSiore of die desert ; so itMiring, so vast, m 
terrible, the armies mixed on Lena^s echoing heath. Tb6 
groan of the peojple spread over the hills. It was like 
die thunder of mght, when the clouds burit en Cona^ 
and a thousand ghosts shriek at once on die holloa wiad.^ 
Never were images of more awfiil sublimity employed to 
heighten the terror of battle, Bknr. 
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I.^-^Ottie nixktratFondnessJbt Hi^stoh/y and its true ITh. 

Tmb l^veof luaCoiy aeoiui. ioMparaUe fi»m human 
mtiiype, heoauae it occ b io naqpiunhle from sdf-loifttw 
TJie same piiiici{ile in. tkds iastfuuie; camoft ua ftrward 
and baokvud, lofiitune, and to past ages, Weimaginn 
that Ihe things whiok affect in^ must aifeet postmty t 
thb fi^niiment nuB throu^ mankind, from Cseaan down 
to the pfMrish>cl^ in F^^s Miacellany. We ar« fond 
cff ppeaeaving, aa fiur aa it is in our fmil pover> the 
manorjf cf omown adventures, of those of our own tim^ 
and of those that preeeded iL Rude heaps oX stones 
hsonefaeen raiaed, and ruder hymns ha;ire been composed^ 
ftr this p ni p ose, W nations who had not yet the use of 
arte ai|d Inters. To go no further back, the triumphs 
of Odin were celebrated in Runic songs, and the feats 
of our British ancestors were recorded in those of their 
bards. The savages of America have the same custom 
attbiaday: and long histoiical baUada of ther hunting 
and wtam are ^ung at all th^ funerals. There is no 
naed of saying how this passion grows among all dvi-. 
haed naticnis, in pn^rtion to the means of gratifying 
it: bul let us observe, that the same prindpte of nature 

^ dkoGta us ai^ strauffly, ai^d more generally, as well as 
UMMne early> to inmuge our own curiosity, instead of 
primaring to gratify that of others. The chiM hearkens 
with delight to the tales of his nurse ; he learns to read^ 

,and he devours with eagerness fid>ulous legends and 
novels. In riper years he applies to history, or to that 
whidbi he takea for hitf(^» to auUiwaed itHn^noe ! and 
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even in age, the desire of knowing what has happened 
to other men, yields to the desire alone of relating what 
has happened to ourselves. Thus history, true or false, 
speaks to our passions always. What pity is it, that 
even the best should speak to^ our imder^tandings so 
seldom ? That it does so, we have none to blame but 
ourselves. Nature has done her part. She has opened 
this study to every man who can read and think : and 
what she has made the most agreeable, reason can make 
the most useful application of our minds. 

Nature gave us curiosity to excite the industry of our 
minds ; but she never intended it to be made the prin* 
cipal, much less the sole oUect of their application. 
The true and proper object of this application, is a con- 
stant improvement in private and in public virtue. An 
application to any stuay, that tends neither directly nor 
indirectly to make us uetter men, and better citizens, is 
at best but a specious and ingenious sort of idleness, to 
use an expression of TiOotson ; and the knowledge we 
acquire is a creditable kind of ignorance, nothing more. 
This creditable kind of ignorance is, in my opimon, the 
whole benefit which the generality of men, even of the 
most learned, reap from the study of history : and yet 
the study of history seems to me, of all other, the most 
jproper to train us up to private* and public virtue. 

Bclmgbroke. 
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2.— On Biography. 

It is one great advantage of classical studies to those 
who are fortunate enough to enjoy them, that in ac- 
quiring the languages of Greece and Rome, we insensi- 
bly contract an acquaintance with some of the most 
illustrious characters of antiquity, and are partially 
admitted into their venerable society* We learn to 
accompany a SdUm and a hucurgus in their l^islative 
labours ; we hear a Plato and a Socrates philosojdiize, a 
Homer and a Virgil sing< From a TvUy we are early 
warmed by the glow of eloquence ivith the love of our 
country ; -fernn a Plimf >i«e imbibe sentiments that 
heighten the Social and domestic affection^ and endear 
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man to man. At the contemplation of such monsters 
as the classic page sometimes portrays, the ingenuous 
nund revolts : a Tiberius^ a NerOy or a SejanuSy rouses 
the indignant feelings of the soul ; and we learn to i^ 
predate and execrate the sanguinary tyrant and the 
irortUess minion, amidst the spl^dour of usurped power, 
and the flattc^ (oi grovelling sycophants. 

To a Certain d^ree the vurtues of the ancients ought 
to itMpire emulation, and are worthy of being precedents 
td all posterity ; but that soft charm which a pure re- 
Btkm and more liberal notionB diffuse over Christian 
yOaimefs, that animating prospect which is now held out 
to enoourage laudable endeavours, and those terrors 
iriuf^ are ^knounced against nefarious actioDS) could not 
operate on classical ages, because they were unknown. 

Biography is not only valuable as an example to kni- 
tale, but as a beacon to warn. The impartial distribu- 
tion df posthumous fame or censure must have some 
efiect on the most callous and unprinciided. The 
thought of being handed down to posterity m colours of 
iidamy, must frequently repress the vidous machination, 
and fbri>id the atrocious deed. The love of reputation 
was implanted in our natures for the wisest and noblest 
ends. Few possess tha^ unenviable magnanimity which 
can render them indifferent to public opinion ; or are so 
sunk in the apathy of vice, as to fed no mdody in the 
sound of deserved applause. 

To praise desert can soarcdy fail to be a stimulus to 
virtuous actions. Those who have benefited or en- 
fightened mankind, should receive commendation with 
no niggardly hand. The flowers strewed oa the grave 
of merit is the most grateful incense to living worth. 
How often has the sight of the monuments in West- 
minster Abbey inspired the mardal enthusiasm, the flame 
of patriotism, or the emulation of genius in die youthiul 
breast ! There are generous pasaons in the soul of man, 
which frequently lie dormant till some exciting cause 

Is ves to wake tneir susceptibihties, and give impulse to 
t! ir native direction. ]^ven a weU-written amiable life 
1 tempted many to live well. 
British Nepo9. 
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i.'-^haracter qfOue^ Elizabeth, 

Thebe are few personages in history, who have been 
more exposed to the calumny of enenues, and the adu- \ 
lation of friends, than Queen Elizabeth ; and yet there 
is scarce any whose reputation has been more certainly 
determined by the unanimous consent of pbsterity. The ] 
unusual length of her administration, and the stroi^ 
features of her character, were able to overcome ai 
prejudices ; and obli^ng her detractors to iabate muck 
of dieir invectives, and her admirers sicHnewhat of their 
paneg}rrics, have at last, in spite of political factions^ 
and^ what is more, of reli^ous animosities, produced aa 
imiform judgment with regard to her conduct. Her 
vigour, her constancy, her magnanimity, her penetra- 
tion, vigilance, and address, are allowed to merit the 
highest praises, and appear not to have been surpassed 
by any person who ever filled a throne. A conduct less 
rigorous, less imperious, more sincere, more indulgent to 
her people, would have been requisite to fortn a TOrfect j 
character. By the force of her mind, she oontrobed all , 
her more active and stronger qualities, and prevented 
them from running into excess. Her heroism was 
exempted from all temerity, her frugality from avarice, 
her friendship from partiality, her enterprise from tur- 
bulency, and a vain ambition. She guarded not herself 
with equal care, or equal success, from less infirmities ; 
the rivalship of beauty, the desire of admiration, the 
jealousy of love, and the sdlies of anger. 

Her singular talents for goyemmient were founded 
equally on her temper, and on her capadty. Endowed 
with a great command over herself, she soon obtained 
an uncontrolled ascendant over the people ; and w^^e 
she merited all their esteem, by her real virtues, she i lo 
engaged their affections, by her pretended ones. 

Few sovereigns of England succeeded to the thron. n 
more difficult circumstances ; and none ever ccmduc' d 
the government with such uniform success and felic f. 
though unacquainted with the practice of tolerati i, 
the true secret of managing religious factions, she ' ^ 
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senred her people by her superior prudence, tram those 
oonfii&aons, in which theological controversy had involTed 
all the ndghhouring nations. And, though her enemies 
irere the most powerful princes in Eurcqpe, the most 
active, the most enterprising, the least scrupulous, she 
was able, by her v^our, to make deep impressions on 
ihdr state. Her own greatness, in the mean time, re- 
mained untouched and unimpaired. 

The wise ministers and brave warriors, who flourished 
during her reign, share the praise of her success ; but 
instead of lessening the applause due to her, they make 
great addttioB to it. They all owed their advancement 
to her choice. They were supported by her constancy; 
and with all their ablity, they were never able to acquire 
any undue ascendant over her. 

In her famUy, in her court, in her kingdom, she re- 
muned equally mistress. The force of the tender pas- 
sions was great over her, but the force of her mind was 
still supmor ; and the combat, which her victory visibly 
cost her^ serves only to display the firmness of her reso- 
lutions, and the loftiness oi her ambitious sentiments. 

The fame of this princess, thou^ it has surmounted 
the prejudices both of faction ancf of bigotry, yet lies 
still exposed to another prejudice, which is more durable, 
because more natural, and which, according to the dif- 
ferent views in which we survey her, is capable either of 
exalting beyond measure, or diminishing the lustre of 
her character. This prejudice is founded in the con- 
sideration of her sex. When we ccmtemplate her as a 
woman, we are apt to be struck with the highest admi- 
ratifMi of het qualities and extensive capacity ; but we 
are also apt to require some more softness of disposition, 
some greater lenity of temper, some of those amiable 
weaknesses, by which her sex is distinguished. But the 
. method of estimating her merit is, to lay aside all 
se conaderations, and to consider her merely as a 
onal b^ng, placed in authority, and intrusted with 
govonment of mankind. We may find it diflieult to 
mcile our fancy tohar, as a mistress ; but her qualities 
» sovereign, though with some considerable exceptions, 
the object of undisputed applause and adfiiiiation. 

a S Hume. 
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i,^~'Character of Mr Pitt. 

The secreliurj' stood ^ik»ie\ Modem d^neraey' had 
not reached' him. Qriginar and unaoconriBipdiMing^, the 
features c^ his charaeter' had the hardihood of andiquit}F\ 
His august mind' overawed majesty itsdT. No stale 
chicanery^ no narrow system of vicious polities', no idle 
contest tot i«&nisterial victories', sunk him to the vulgar 
level c^ thi^ greaf ; but ov^bearing', persuasive', and. 
iiopracticable', his object' was Enghuia^, his ambition' 
was fame'. Without dividing', he destroyed' party; 
without corrupting^, he made a venal age unanimous'. 
France^ sunk' beneath him. With one' hand he smote 
the house of Bourbon', and wielded in the other' the. 
democracy of England". The si^tof his mind' was in- 
finite' ; and his schemes were to affect, not England', 
not the present' age only, but Europe' and posterity'. 
Wondertul were the means' by which these schemes 
wa^ accomplished'; always seasonable', always adequate,' 
the suggestions of an understanding animated by ardour', 
and enlightened by prophec;^'. . 

The ordinary feelmgs wmch make life amiable and 
indolent' were if nknown' to him. No domestic difficul- 
ties', no domestic weakness' reaehed him : but alo(^ from 
the sordid oecurrences of life'^ and unsullied by its into** 
oourse', he came occasioiially' into our system, to coun- 
sel' and to-decide'. 

A character so exalted', so strenuous', so various', so 
authoritlLtive', astonished' a corrupt age, and the treasury 
trembled at the name oS Pitt' through all her classes cl 
venality'. Corruption ima^ned', indeed, that she had 
found defects' in this statesman, and talked much of the 
inconmstency <^ his glory\ and much of the ruin of hia 
victories'; but the history of his country', and the 
calamities of the enemy% answered' and refuted' her. 

Nor were his political' alxlities his only' talents. His 
ekx}uence' was an sera' in the senate, peculiar and spon- 
taneous', familiarly expressing ^gantic sentiments' and 
instinctive wisdom' ; not hke the torrent of Demosthenes^, 
or the splendid ccmflagration of TuUy' ; it resembled 
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mnetimeii tbe thundoi^, «id sometimes the music^of the 
apheriM. Hedklnotooiidiictt^uiideiirtand]iigthnM]|B[h 
the pamful subtilt? of argumentation'; wxt was he m 
ever on the rack ot exertion' ; hut rathtf l^^tened' upon 
the sul^ect, and renehed the point^ by the flashings of 
the mind', whidi', Ittie those or his eye", were Mt\ but 
could not be f€d]owed\ 

Upon the whote\ there was m this man something 
that could createi', subrarf , or reform' ; anj^understanf 
mg\ a i^pirit', and an doquenee^, to summon mankind to 
society', or to bceak the bonds of sUvery' asunder, and 
to rule the wUdness of free' minds with unbounded 
authority' ; something that could establish' or overwhelm' 
empire, and strikea blow' in the world that should re- 
aound throu^ the uniTerse'. Robertson. 
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5.-7^ Siege ofQjiAebecj and the Deaik tf General 

Wdje. 

Thsbx now ranained but one mnd and decisive 
blow to put all North America into Uie possession of the 
English ; and this was the taking of Quebec, the capital 
of Canada, a city handsomely buiit, populous, and 
flouridiing. Admiral Saunders was appointed to com- 
mand the naval part of die expedition; tne siege by land 
was ccMnmitted to the conduct of Greneral Woue, of 
whom the nation had great expectations. This young 
soldier, who was not yet thirty-five, had distinguished 
himself <m many former oocaaons, particubriy at the 
mdg^ 6E Louisburg^ a part of the success of whidti was 
justly ascribed to him, who, without bring indebted to 
family or connections, had raised himself by merit to his 
present ccmimand. 

Indeed, when we conrida the situation of Quebec, on 
the side of a great river, the fortifications with which 
it was secured, the natural strength of the country, the 
great number of vessels and floating batteries the enemy 
had provided for the defence of the river, the numerous 
bodies of savages continually hoveriilg round the British 
army, there appears such a combination of difficulties 
as m^^ discourage and perplex the most resolute conw 
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ma^sder. lj!he geneiiJi biiufielf aeeuaed perfidy eousible 
of the difficulty of the undevtAking, Afti^ fltatin^, m a 
letter to the nunigtFy, the dai^era they {mieiite£--<^ I 
know,' said he» that the affairs of Great Britaui ivqinre • 
the most vigorous measures But them Ibe oaurageof a' 
handful of brave men should bc^ exerted only wheare 
tbere is some hope of a favourable event. At present- 
the difficulties are sa various^ thai I am at a k>ss haw to 
determine.^ The only prospeel of attempUng the town 
with success, was by lauding a body of trocqps in the 
night below the town, who w^e to clamber up the baidu 
of the river, and tidie possession of the ground on ibe 
back of the city. This attempt^ however, appeared 
particularly^ discouraging. The stream was nipidy the 
shore shelving, the banks above lined with sa»tinels, tba- 
landing pla(^e so narrow as to be easily missed in the 
dark, ana the steepness of the ground such as hardly to 
be surmounted in the day-time. All these difficulties, 
however, were surmounted by the conduct of the general^ 
apd the bravery of the men, Cplonel Howe, with the 
light infantry wd the Highlanders, ascended the woody 
recipices with admirable courage and activity, and d^ 
' ~ SL small body of troops that defended a narrow 
i-way up the bank ; thus a few mounting, the ^noral 
rew the rest up in order as they arrived.--^A{onaeur d^ 
Montcalm, the French commander, was no soooi^ ^jK 
prised that the British had gained these he^hts which 
he had confidently deemed inaccessible, than he resdved 
to hazard a battle; and a furious encounter quickly 
began. This was one of the most desperate egfmfg^ 
ments during the war^ The French general was mm ; 
the second in c(»nmand shared the same fate. Gesk&nik 
Wolfe was stationed on the right where the attack waa 
warmest : as he stood con^icuous in the first lin^ he 
had been aimed at by the enemVs marksmen, and fo^ 
ceived a shot in bis wrist, which, however, did not oUi^ 
him to ^uit the fiekl. Having wrapped a handkerchief 
round his band, he continued giving ordi^rs without the 
least emotion, and advanced at the bead of the grenadiera 
with their Jiayonets fixed ; but a second ball more fatal^ 
pierced his breast; so that um^ to proc^, h^ kanod 
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on the ^tiMer of m soldier wbo was next him. Now 
strug^i^ m the agoniet of death, and just ezjnring^ he 
heard a voice cry, They run ! upon whidi he seemed 
icraomaent to revive, mod astungwho ran, was in* 
formed the Fradi. f^^pressiDg hb surpiise diat tEi^ 
Ttti m> soon, and unable to ^^aae aa j kmger, he sunk ai» 
the soUier^s breast, and his last wcards were, <* I die 
hsppjr.^ Perinaps die loss of the British that day was 
greater than the coaquest of Canada was advantageous. 
But it is the lot of mankmd only to know true merit on 
that dreadful occasbn, when th^ are going to lose it 

The Nuriender ef Quebec was the oonsequenccf of this 
rictonr ; and with it soon after the total cession cf all 
Canada. The Freneh, indeed, tbe fdlowing season, made 
a vigorous efifort to retake the city ; but by the ]^esidu4 
tion of governor Murray, and the appearance of a Britidi 
fleet under the command c^ Lcxd Colville, Jthey were 
obliged to abandon the enterprise. Gddtfnith* 
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6.-7^ Character of Julius Cansar, 

CiKSAa was endowed with every great and noble qua. 
li^, that could exalt human nature, and give a man the 
ascendant in society : f<»rmed to excel in peace, as well 
as in war ; provident in counsel ; fearless in action ; and 
oeeutiiig what he had reserved with an amazing cele- 
iihr : generous beyond measure to his friends ; placable 
to his enemies ; and for parts, learning, eloquence, scarce 
inferior to any man. His orations waie admired for two 
qualities, which are seldom found togedier, strength and 
ell^aiice; Cicero ranks him among the greatest orators 
that Borne ever bred; and Qumtilian says, that he 
spoke with the same force with which he fought ; and if 
ae had devoted himself to the bar, would have been the 
only man capable of rivallmg Cicera Nor was he a 
master only of the politer arts; but conversant also with 
the most abstruse and critical parts of learning ; and, 
among other works whidi he published, addressed two 
books to Cicero, on the analogy of language, or the art 
of speaking and writing correctly. He was a most 
lihend paUonpf wit and learning, wheresoever tb^ were 
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feund ; and out of his love of those talents, would jeadihr 
pfunkm those who had employed them agmst himself; 
rightly jud^g, that by maKinff such men hb fiiencls, 
he riiould draw praises frcnn Uie same fountain from 
which he had been aspersed. His captal passions were 
ambition, and We of jdeasure ; which he indulged in 
their turns to the greatest excess: yet the first was 
always predominant ; to which he could easily sacrifice 
all the charms of the second, and draw pleasure even 
from toils and dangers, when they ministered to his 
gloly. For he thought Tyranny, as Cicero says, theV 
greatest of goddesses ; and had frequently in his mouth 
a verse of Euripides, whidi expressed the image of his 
soul, that if right and justice were ever to be violated, 
they were to be violated for the sake of reigning. This 
was the chief end and purpoti^ of his life ; the scheme 
that he had formed from nis 'early youth ; so that, as 
Cato truly declared of him, he came with sobriety and 
meditation to the subversion of the republic. He used 
to say, that there were two things necessary, to acquire 
and to support power-— soldiers and money; which yet 
depended mutually upon each other : with money thare- 
fore he provided soldiers, and with soldiers extorted 
money ; and was, of all men, the most rapacious in plun- 
dering both friends and foes ; sparing nether prince, 
nor state, nix temple, nor even private persons, who 
were known to possess any share of treasure. His ^I'eat 
abilities would necessarily have made him one of the 
first citizens of Borne; but, disdaining the .condition of 
a subject, he could never rest till he made himself a 
monarch. In acting this last part, his usual prudence 
seemed to fail him ; as if the height to which he was 
mounted, had turned his head, and made him giddy : 
for, by a vain ostentation of his power, he destroyed the 
stabihty of it : and as men diorten life by living too fast, 
so by an intemperance of reigning, he brought his reign 
to a violent end. ifiddUUm^ 
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7,-^7%^ Character of Cato, 

If we conader the character of Cato without preju- 
dice, he was certwnly a great and worthy man ; a friend * 
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to tFUtb> Tirtue, liberty ; yet, folsely meMoring all diity 
by the absiud rigour of the stoical rule, he was ^euer^ 
ally disapfXMnted of the end which he Bought by it, the 
ta j pp i ne iBB both of his private and public life. In hic( 
pivate ecNdduct he was" severe, morost, inexorable; 
nankhing all the softer affections, as natural enemies to 
justice, and as suggesting false motives of acting, from 
favour, clemoacv, and compasaon : in public affairs he 
was the sam^ ; had but one rule of pohcy, to adhere to 
what was r^ht, without r^ard to time or circumstances^ 
mr even to a force that could ccmtrol hiiqi ; fcv, instead 
of managing the power of the great, so as to mitigate 
the ill, or extract any good from it, he was urging i% 
always to acts of violence by a perpetual defiance ; so 
that, with the best intentions in Uie world, he often did 

Chann to the republic. This was his general be« 
jur ; yet, from some particular facts, it appears that 
his str^igth of mind was not always impregnable, but 
had its weak places of {Hide, ambition, and party zeal ; 
which, when managed and flattered to a certain point, 
would betray him sometimes into measures contrary to 
his ordinary rule of ri^t and truths The last act of 
his life was agreeable to his nature and philosophy: 
when he could no longer be what he had be€|i ; or when 
the ills of life overbalanced the good, which, by the prin- 
ciples of his sect, was a just cause for dying; he put an 
^d to his life with a q)uit and resolution which would 
make one ima^ne, that he was glad to have found an oe* 
casbn of dying- in his proper character. On the whole, 
his life was rather achnirable than amiable; fit to be 
pndsed, rather than imitated. MiddUton^ 
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8. — A Comparison qf^Ccesar zvUh Cato. 

As to their extraction, years, and eloquence, they 
were pretty nigh equal. Both of them had the same 
greatness o^' mind, both the same degree of gl(»'y, but 
in dii£erent ways : Caesar was celebrated for his great 
bounty and generomty ; Cato for his unsullied integrity : 
the formar became renowned by his humanity and com« 
f9ss^ ; an austare severity heightened the dignity of 
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the latter. Caesar acquired glory by a liberal, compas- 
sionate, and forgiving temper ; as did Cato, by never 
bestowing any thing. In, the one, the miserable found 
a sanctuary ;. in the other, the guilty met with certain 
destruction. Caesar was admired for an eai^ yielding 
temper ; Cato for his immoveable firmness ; Caesar, in 
a word, had formed himself for a laborious active life ; 
was intent upon promoting the interest of his friends, 
to the neglect of his own ; and refused to ^ant nothing 
that was worth accepting : what he desired for himself 
was to have sovereign command, to be at the head of 
armies, and engaged in ne>f wars, in order to display 
his military talents. As for Cato, his only study was 
moderation, regular conduct, and, above all, rigorous 
severity : he did not vie with the rich in riches, nor in 
faction with the factious ; but, taking a nobler aim, he 
contended in bravery with the brave, in modesty with 
the modesl^^ir integrity with the upright ; and was more 
desirous to be virtuous, than appear so ; so that the less 
he courted fame, the more it followed him. 

SdHiMty by Mr Rose. 
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9.-7%^ Charader ofHarniibal. 

Hannibal being sent to Spain, on his arrival there 
attracted the eyes of the whole army. The veterans 
believed Hamiicar was revived and restored to them : 
they saw the same vigorous countenance, the same 
piercing eye, the same complexion and features. But 
m a short time his behavioiur occasioned this resemblance 
of his father to contribute the least towards his gaining 
their favour. And, in truths never was. there a genius 
more happily formed for two things, most manifestly 
contrary to each other— to obey and to command. This 
made it difficult to determine, whether the general or. 
soldiers loved him most. Where any enterprise required 
vigour and valour in the performance, Asdrubal always 
chose him to command at the executing of it; nor were 
the troops ever more confident of success, or more 
intrejnd, than when he was at their head. None ever 
showed greater bravery in undertaking hazardous at- 
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(enipts, or mttte presence of mind Imd conduct in the 
execution of them. . No hardship could fatigue his body^ 
or daunt his courjkge : he could equally beiur cold and 
heat The necessary refection of nature, not the pleasure 
of his palate, he solely r^arded in his meals. He made 
no distmction of day and ni^t in his watching, or taking 
rest; and apprc^[inated no time to sleep, but what re- 
mained aftet he had comjJeted his duty: he never 
sought for a soft, or a retired piacie of tepose ; but was 
(rflen seen lying on the bare groundj wrapt in a soldier^s 
doak, amon^ the sentinels and guards. He did not 
disdo^^sh himself from his companions by the mag* 
nificence of bis dress, but by the quality of his horse 
and arms. At the same time, he was by far the best 
fixit and hcvse soldier in the army ; ever the foremost 
in a charge, and the last who Im the field after the 
batde was b^un. These shining qualities were however 
balanced by great vices ; inhuman cruelty ; more than 
Carthaginiaii treachery ; no respect for truth or honour^ 
no fear of the gods, no r^ard for the sanctity of oaths, 
no sense of reli^on. With a disposition thus chequered 
with virtues and vices, he served three years under As- 
drubal, without n^lecting to pry into, or perform any 
tfaii^, that could contribute to make him hereafter a 
compete general Livtf^ 
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10. — Tlie Character of Mary Queen ofScds. 

To all the charms of beauty, and the utmost elegance 
of external form, Mary added those accomplishments 
wUdi render their impressicm irresistible. Pohte^ a& 
&ble^ insinuating, sprightly, and capable of speaking 
and of writing with equal ease and dignity. Budden, 
however, and violent m all her attachments ; because 
the had been accustomed irom her infancy to be treated 
as a queen. No stranger, on some occasions, to dis- 
flimulation; which, in that perfidious court where she 
lecdved her education, was reckoned amoi^ the neces- 
sary arts of government Not insensible of fiattery, or 
unconscious of that pleasure, with which almost every 
woman bdiolds the influence of her own beauty. Formed 
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inrith the qualities that we loTe^ not with the talents that 
we admire ; she wa^ an agreeable woman rather than an 
illufitrious queen. The yivaeily of Ker spirit, not suf- 
ficiently tetfip^Ped with sound judgment, and the warmth 
(^ her heart, which Was n6t at all times under the re^ 
Binunt of diisK^retion, betrayed her both into errors and 
into crimes. To say that she was always tinfintuHOte^ 
will not account for that long and almost uninterrupted 
auccesiaon of calamities which b^el h^ ; we must like^ 
wise add, that she was often imprudent Her pasfflon 
,fbr t)amley was rash, youthful, aild excessiTet And 
though the sudden transition to the opposite extreme 
was Sie natural effect of her ilUreqUit^d loVe$ and of hia 
ingratitude, insolence, and brutality ; yet neither diese^ 
iior Bothwell's artful addresses and im]portant seivices, 
ean justify her attachments to that nobleman. Even 
the manners of the age, licentious as they were, are no 
lipology for this unhappy passion ; nor can they induce 
Us to look on that tramcal and infamous scene which 
followed it, with less atmorrence. Humanity will draw 
B veil over diis part of her character, which it cannot 
approve, and may, perhaps, prompt some to impute her 
actions to her situation, more than to her disposition ; 
and to lament the unhappiness <if the iRn'mer, rathtf 
than accuse the perverseness of the latter. Mary^s' suf- 
ferings exceed, ooth in degree and in duration, those 
tra^cal distresses which fancy has feigned to excite 
sorrow and commiseration ; and while we survey them, 
we are apt altogether to forget her frailties, we think of 
her faults with less indignation, and approve of our 
tears, as if they were shed for a person who had attained 
much nearer to pure virtue. No man, says Brantome^ 
ever beheld her person without admiration and love, ot 
will read her history without sorrow. Boberiwft. 
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l.^-^Rejfno and A^n, 

Regno. Th£ inind and nin are «¥er. Calm b the 
noon <tf di^. Tbe doudt are divided in heaven. Onir 
tke graea hilly fics die inooBalant am. Bed, thrangb 
(fe etflogr -^nk, eoBiBB down the ttieHB of the IttH.-^ 
SwBQt are thy niunnttn, O stream ! but moae aveet is 
the voice I heBr.***It is the voice of Alpfai) dbe ton of 
aongy mourning foit the dead.— >Bent is his head of ace, 
and red his tearful o to ** Airi ng thou son of song, ray 
alone on the silent nill ? Why compUunest thou as a 
Uast in the wood*-as a wave on the lonely shore? 

JIfin. My tears^ O Beyno ! ate fiur tne dead*-Httiy 
voiee for tbe inhabitatits of the grave. Tall thou art 
CB die hill— jaiir amoi^ tbe sons of the plain. But thoa 
ihalt laU like Morar ^ and die moiurna' shall sit cm thy 
twab. Th^ hiHssball fcncyw thee no nm^ Thjr bow 
ahsU lie in the hall unstmag.-— *-Thou wert swift, O 
Koto! asa roeon thehill«^teniUeasameteorof fine. 
*-^*«»Thy yrxa&i was as the storm*— thy sword, in battle, 
as lightning in the fields ■■■ Thy voice was like a stream 
after laia — like thundef on distant bills.—— Many fell 
bf thy arm— ^they were consumed in the flames ca thy 
^^nth.<-*-«-But when thou didst cetum from war, bo^ 
{toMsful was thy brow ! Thy face was like the sun after 
iibi--<like the moon in the silenee of night— <alm as the 
bnait of tbe Uke, when tbe loud wind is hushed into 
Rpose.*— ^Narrow is tlw dwellmg now — dark tbe place 
<f thine abode. With tnree steps I compass thy grave, 
dioQ who waat so great before ! Four stones, with 
tkor beads of moesi are the only memorial of thee. A 
toe, widi searoe a kaf-^kng grass whistling in the 
^^ind^^aiark to tbe hunter'^s eye, the grave of die mi^ty 
Horar.— Morar ! thou art low indeed: thou bast no 
i>^ar to mourn thee ; no maid with her tears of love': 
dead is die that brought thee forth; fallen is the dau|^ 
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ter of Morgan.— Who, on his staff, is this ? who this, 
whose head b white with age, whose .ey^ are galled 

with tears, who quakes at every step? It is thy 

father, O Morar ! the father of no son, but thee. 
Weep, thou father of Morar ! weep ; but thy son heareth 
thee not. Deep is the sleep of the dead — ^low their pil- 
low of dust. No more shall he hear thy voice— no more 
awake at thy call— -—When shall it be mom in the 
grave, to bid the slumberer awake ?—Farewdl ! thou 
bravest of men : thou conqueror in the field : but the 
field shall see thee no more ; nor the gloomy wood be 
%htened with the splendour of thy steel.— -Thoa hast 
\m no son— ^but the song shall preserve thy name. 

Osrian. 

ll.<*-Q7i Military Glory. 

«* You will grant me, however,*^ interposed Tiberius, 
<< that there are refined and sensible delights, in their 
nature proper for the gratification of a monarch, whidh 
are always sure to give rational enjoyment without the 
danger of disgusting by repetition ?^— ^' As (at instance V* 
says Belisarius.-— <* Tne love of glory, for instance,^ re- 
pued the young man.—" But what sort of glory ?"-— 
*< Why, of all the various classes of glory, renown in 
arms must hold the foremost place.^— " Venr weU ; that 
is your position : and do you think the {Measure^ that 
springs from conquest has a sincere and lasting charm 
in it ? Alas ! when millions are stretched in mangled 
heaps upon the field of battle, can the mind in that situa- 
tion taste of joy ? I can make allowance for those who 
have met danger in all its shapes ; they may be permitted 
to conmutulate themselves, that they have escaped with 
thdr hves ; but in the case of a king bom with sensi- 
bility of heart, the day that sfnlls a deluge of human 
blood, and bids the tears of natural affection flow in 
rivers round the land^ that cannot be a day of true 
enjoyment I have more than once traversed over a 
fieid of battle ; I would have been glad to have seen a 
Nero in my place ; the tears of humanity must have 
burst from hun. I know there are princes who take the 
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pleasure of a campaign, as they do that of hunting, and 
who said ferth their pec^le to the fray, as they let slip 
thrir dogs ; but the rage of conquest is hke the unre- 
lentiiig temper of avarice, whi«h torments itself, and is 
to the last insatiable. A province has been invaded ; it 
bag been subdued ; it lies conti^ous to another not yet 
attemjpted: desire begins to kindle; invasion happens 
a&st mvasion ; ambition irritates itself to new projects, 
till at length comes a reverse of fortune, which exceeds, 
in the mortification it brinp, all the pride and Joy of 
fenner victories. But to give things every flattenng ap. 
pearaiice, let us suppose a train of uninterrupted success: 
ret, even in that case, the conqueror pusnes forward, 
ike another Alexander, to the limits of the world, and 
Aen, like him, remeasures back his course, fatigued 
vith triuiiq>hs, a burden to himsdf and mankind, at a 
loss what to do with the immense tracts which he has 
depopulated, and melancholy with the reflection that an 
Mre of his conquests would i^uffice to maintain him, and 
a litde pit-hole to hide his remains from the worid. In 
my yoirth I saw the sepulchre of Cyrus ; a stone bore 
tks inscription: *< I am Cyrus, he who subdued the 
Persian empire. Friend, whoever thou' art, or where- 
ever thy native country, envy me not the sca^nty space 
that covers my day-cold ashes.^ Alas ! said I, turning 
9ade from the moumfiil efHtaph, <^ is it worth while to 
be a conqueror !^ 

TU)eriu8 interrupted him with astonishment ; << Can 
these be the sentiments of Belisarius ?'^ — *^ Yes, young 
Boan, thus thinks Bdisarius : he is able to decide upon 
the sulgect. Of all the plagues which the pride of man 
has engendered, the rage of conquest is the most de- 
structive.'* *^Marmonkl. 
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S. — TThe Dead Ass. 



And this, said he, putting the remains ci a crust into 
his wallet — and this should have been thy portion, said 
he, hadst thou been alive to have shared it with me. 
I thought by the accent, it had been an apostrophe to 
Us duld ; but it was to his ass, and to the very ass we 
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had seetii 4eKd on the raad^ nfbiA had ooeaaontd La 
Fleur^8 Bai$adi^epliive. The mw, aewned iam lamnit it 
lauoh ; and It instantly brfmght iatfh my mipd Saneho^t 
lameatetiQtt {gr hk; buiJii^ did it with laofertroe tenchei 
ofnatui?, 

Th^ mo^iamt waa attiof upi^ a 9toiie bcodi' at tht 
4f)or, with the as^'f pasvidr and iftf bridle osi one mbs^ 
irhk^ he tiook ttp' &oia> tkne to tjiii»*^tben hud them 
di0!«m*^Qok^ al them* andahmk hid head He thai 
took hi^ fmi^t; of bfoadout of his waUet agani^ as if to 
aaikttv heU it f9«ae tine in hie haiid-'--theii. had it ii^MD 
ijU hU af hie »»a'» hridlo^-^ooked wiilAdljr at the Itttk 
fgrrms^mmt be had made«— and then gave a. sigb. 
. Tm miplk3t}r.Qf Uf grieC drew ommfim atoiii Mai^ 
mad La F)im aniaiig tba fesl^ while; the hones wvse 
getting Feady; as I continued sittiiup^ia the poauiiaise^ 
I eoiild aeeand hear ov^ their haacb. 

He said he had eome last fincHtf Spain^ whete he bad 
bewi fivMQ the* fiivtheal beedeni of Ftwirjimin ; and had 
g«t 90 W oa bis rsiunt homey when his ass died. Hrery 
one seemed desieaus to know, what business cqhU hare 
taken aa eld and poor a man so far a JQuinej from his 
<^home. . . 

It had {dsaasd HeaTen, he said^ to bfess hba widi 
Area tent, the finest lads in idl Germany ; bat having 
in one wedc lost two of them by the smalLpox, and the 
youngest faQing ill of the ssise didtemper^ W wasaftaid 
of Being bereft of tbena all, sad made a yow, if Heaven 
wwuld not take him froas him also he woold go in gnu 
titode to St lago in Spaiti. 

When ^e mounaer got thus ihr ia Us stary t be st0pped 
to pay nature h& tribute^Mand wept bittern. 

He ssid Heayen had accepted the conaiti€«to ; and 
that he had set out from his cottage with this poor crea- 
ture, who had been a patient partner of his journey— 
that it had eaten the same bread with him all the way, 
and was unto him as a friend. 

Every body who stood about, heaid the poor fdlow 
with ooncera— -La Fteiir ofered him maney«^The 
moumv said h^ did not want it^t was not the vahie 
of the sasiip but the loss of him;<r«The ass^ h^ said^ he 
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was MBiiifd loved him-^-^ad upon tbu loU than a long 
itocy oS umJKitmKitvi iqxm their pannge over the Pjrie* 
Mm aMxntenty whidv' had lepuitad them bom-meh 
odiertfaieeda^;diiraig which time the SMk had eoiught 
him is miidi as he had soo^t the aas, and thai nnther 
had scarce eatm or drunk tdi thejr met 

Thou haat one eomfert, GAeod^ said I, at leaat, in the 
kaiof thy poor beast; I am sure thou hast beat a mec- 
cifid sMster tohkn.—- Aks ! said the mourner, I thou^t 
80^ when he was alive—but noV heb dead^ I think odier» 
wise."-— I fear the weight of myself and my afflictions to^ 
gedier have been too much fiirhim' "t h cy have shorten- 
ed the poor creatuse^s days, and I fear I have thou to - 
answer for.*— 4Sbanie on the world I said I to myself—* 
Did we love each other, as this poor soul but loved his 
-^twould be something.-** Sieme. 

-Thxt w«se the sweetest notes I ever heard ; and 
I instantly 1^ down die foreglass to hear them more 
distiBcdy.-''*Tis Maria ; said me postihon, observing I 
was listenings— Poor Maria, continued h^ (leaning nis 
body on one side to l€$ me see her, for he waa in a Una 
betwixt us) is tiltmgi upon a bank playinff her v&sp&r^ 
^)oa hs^ pipe, with her litde goat bende her. 

The jroung fdlow uttered mis with an accent and a 
kok so perfectly in tune to a feeling heart, that I in« 
Mntly made a v«w, I would give him a fburi4md*twen^ 
sous piece, when I got to Moulines. 

-— ^And who is poor Maria ? said I. 

The love and jnty of all the villages around us, said 
the postilion-*4t is but three years ago, that the sun 
did not shine upcm so fair, so quick* witted and amiable 
a maid ; and better fate did Maria deserve, than to have 
W banns forind, by the intrigues of th^ curate of the 
parish who puUisbed. them.— —— 

He was goii^ on, when Maria, who had madeadbort 
pause, put the jnpe to her mouth and began the air 
again-p^hey were the same notes;-;— yet were ten times 
sweeter : It is the evening service to the Virgin, said the 

US , 
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I^ciahg fliftii«-<4biit irik> bn t^^ 
■h^ oittfe' by h«r. pip% no ime kaeiM;, we duak .liMii 
Mtttvtm hsa MRBtfld ker m botk ; ftr.«vcff dnttdbe Imb 
lyteft miMtlled mlier lopnd, U.9eQi» hernnljr omMtAm 
•^-ndie lu» ii0fe» once Imu) the pifir •al a£iicv kud, Imt 
plays that service mem it ftknmt idglit md dajr;. 

Tlie- ^po8tifiii»n^d»ttm«d thig ividi 'So ottioliidifcii^imi 
atnd uatujral cfeqtmiot, that I could aat help dtcMie&k 
big ioniethn^ in Mb faee afaote his «oiiditiiMi»^aiid'abQnibl 
ha^e nfted okit Ua bislary^ had net poor Maoafatakca 
aadi fia}} poaaoMum of i»e. 

Wehaa gotupbytfaistiineafaiioBttodie honkwhert 
Maria W8i tttting ; she mm ia a tyn:Nlik& jacket, vkh 
her hair, all but twotreaset) drannmp kito a silk net, 
with a few oKve lea;vea twisted a. Iktie fiwiftastieally mi 
one side^^ — she was beautiful; and if.e«esr I fidt tbe^fiiU 
&rce of an honest heart-ach, it was the moment I saw 
her. 

-Grod help ber ! poor damsel f above a hundred 



ams^ and the po6iahott» h^iarm been aaid m the several 
pandi cittirdies and comreats arouiid, far her,«-^iit 
wiAfent efact; we baive still hopes^ as she ia seasibkfiw 
dicMrt iBtarmla, that the Virgia at 1^ will ivaliwe her tm 
here^;^ but her par^ii% whp know her bast, are hepakai 
iqMia that score, and thmk her sennas aire leat for mar. 

As tbfi postiUost spoke this. Mam made acadenee ao 
viaiattchdiy, aa tender and qu^ntdoua, tbat I sij^ruog out 
of the chmse fo help her, imd foiiod, n^oadf atti«g bei- 
tnbst her and her gaat before { ralapaod ftom mj e»» 
thusiasm. 

Maria looked wuhAifiy fcr soase tine ai lae, and ih&k 
^beryat»-4md then at Bie--HBi4 then aitber goal i^gsin,, 
wd so a% alteoM^y. 

«*«*-p»*Wdl, ICaxiSf aaid I coftly ■ whal reMiAImcedbi 
yaa6mA9 

I ik> eatisat the oaHKlid leader to beheie ]M» tbal i^ 
wasfionthe hunib)est49ei»ictaimof whatia beast aaaw 
ia^-^tbat I adced Ae question; eod tbalt I wetld jwt 
jbave let fiitten jan unseaaonaUe pleasaMj in the .ieoa» 

dbfe mseiiQeof Misexv^, to ba eiltitkd te 
Babelm eyer aerttexeJL 



Aaiito> Mam {-Hitoii, pgor tw^tosdamid l iw me 
lip|h«-^bi^I waadteoOTM; lor Ihkiooiiciildiie'tewhflr 
Iff, md with bPttkoi md uaregulttr rtepaniiUced softly ti» 



r Wssy ve IuhI ^ within half a league «f Moiilmeik 
at a fitde opeaing in the road leading to a thicket I 
di B ciK na pd poor Maria nttiBg under a pophu>-«ihe waa 
aitdng with her dbowf in hear lap^ and mar head hMOiing 
on«ne ade within her ha nd la anall hrookran at the 
foot of the -tree. 

' . I bads the poetiliMi go on with the chaiae to Mou- 
Knea - m ad La Vleur totespeak my suf^per-^Aod that t 
would walk after him. 

. She was dieased in white, and much aa my friend 
dflM!ribcd her, except that her hair hung loose^ which 
before was twisted within a silk net She had, supers 
added likewise to her jacket, a pale green ribband which 
fell across her shoulder to the waist ; at the end of which 
hang, her i%)e.' Her goat had bem as fattUeas as her 
lover; anajnehadgotalittledogin heu of him, wfaidi 
she had kept tied by a string to her giicyie ; as I locked 
as her dw, she ihrew hitn towards hat with the striaaff-^ 
^ Thou SkaitfutiuBwe me, Sylvio,"" swd she, I looked 
IB Maria^ ayasy ^mi saw Ae was thinking mote of bet 
fiidier thai^ of kfif lorer or her little goat ; for as she 
artlpred theps the tears trickled down hor cheeks, 

I siftdewii oleee by her ; and Maria let me wipe theiil 
away^aadieyfell, withmyhandkenduet Ithensteeped 
it in my own— and then in hers-— and then in mine 
and thou I wiped hers again---4md as I did it, I felt 
auah imdeeoribaUe emotiens within me, as I am sure 
^esttid not be accounted for from any oomlnnations ef 
matter aoHl iBotioD. 

Ijim poQiiiwIhasreasoul; nor can all the books with 
whidi materialists have pestered the world eiFer eonvinee 
meoftbecantiary^ 
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When Maria had come a little to herself, I adsedlier 
if she remembered a pale thm peraoaof aman who bad 
sat down betwixt her and her goat about two vears he* 
fore; sihe said, she was unsettled mudi at daat time^ 
lait rememberod it uprni two aooountft— that iU as An 
wi|s, she saw the person pitied her; and next, that her 
goat had stolen his handkerchief, and she had beat him 
lir ,the theft— die had washed it, she said, in the book, 
and kept it ever nnoe in her, pocket to restore it to him 
in case she dbould ever see him again, which, she added, 
he had half promised her. As she tcM me this, she 
took the handkerchief out of her pocket to let me see 
it ; she had folded it up neatly in a couple of vine leaves, 
tied round with a tendril— -on opening it I saw an S 
marked in one of the comers. 

She had since tt^t, she told me, strayed aa &r as 
Borne, and walked round St Feter^s once— and letumed 
back— that she found her way alone crosa the Appen> 
nines — had travelled over all Lombairdy witlxnit monqr 
— «nd through the flinty roads of Savoy without shoes 
— 4iow she had borne it, and how she had cot suppcnrted, 
she could not tell — but God tempers the wind^ said 
Maria, to the shorn lamb. 

• Shora indeed ! and to the auick, said I ; and wast 
thou in my own land, where I nave a cottage, I would 
take thee to it and shelter thee; thou shouldsteatef 
my own bread, and drink of my own cup— I would be 
kind to thy Sylvio— in all thy weaknesses and waDde^ 
ings I would seek after thee and bring thee baek-pHdieB , 
the sun went down I would say my prayers^ and when 
I had done, thou shouldst. play thy eveiuag song upon 
thy pipe, nor would the incense of my sacrifice be worse 
.ftpcepted fpr entering heaven along with that of a farotc^ 
heart. 

N^'ture mdted within me, as I uttesed tfaist; and 
Maria observing, as I took out mv handkerchief, that k 
was steeped too much aheady to be of.use, wqiiU needs 
go wash it in the stream.— And where will you dr^ ity 
Maria? sidd I. I wiU di>y it in my boscxn, said sn^ 
it will do me good. 

And is your heart still so warm, Maria? said I^ 
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1 toncbed ufom the stnv on wiudi bung all her aoiu 
jowa i"iahff kMiktd with wisniil (border tor some time in 
my fiice; andtfaeny wthout sajing any thing, took her 
pipe^ and played her aervice to the Vixigin-«--The atring 
I had toiudbed oeased t» vibrate ■ in a moment or two 
liiaria rstumed to hfinaetf-^Jet her pipe faUU«4tti(t rose uon 
And whene are you going, Mana? said i.«p-^e saio^ 
l» Moulines.«M>Let us go, said I, together.«r*Mari|i put 
iKT lum witUn >»ie, aod lengtheniiig the .tniig, to let 
tlie dog follow — ^in that order we entered Moulines. 

Though I hate salutadionsr and ipeetines in the market 
piaoe^ yet when we got into th^ nuddle m this, I stppped 
to take my last look and last farewell of Maria. 

Ai^u> P90r luckless miiidea 1 imbibe ibe oil and ^fine 
a^ch tlie <ximpas6ion of a strange, as. be ioumeyeth on 
Ua w2V)r> now pwrs into thy woundb-^the Bdi^ who 
haa twice bruised thee cm Qiuy bind them up for ever. 
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1. — True Pleasure defined. 

Wa are aftcfeed with dehghtfiil soisations, when we 
see the imnimate parts of the ereaticm, the me^dowar, 
lowers^ and trees^ in a flourishing state. There must 
be some rooted melanehoty at the heart, when all nature 
iqjpears sm^g ri)out us, to hinder us fivm oorreepond- 
ii^ with the rest of the creation, and joiim^ ib the 
univvrsd chorus of j<^. But if meadows and trees in ' 
di^ diecrful verdure, if flowers in theur blooin^ ao4 9Sk 
the v^etaUe parts of the creation in die^ mo^t advaiK 
tageous dress^ can inspire gladness into the heart, and 
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drive away all sadness but despair ; to see the radonal 
creation happy and flourishii^, ought to give us a plea- 
sure as much supmor, as the latter is to the former in 
the scale of beings. But the pleasure is still heightened^ 
if we ourselves have been instrumental in contributing 
to the happiness of our fellow-creatures, if we have 
helped to raise a heart drooping beneath the weight of 
grief, and revived that barren and dry land, where no 
water was, with refreshing showers of love and kindness* 

Seed. 
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S. — Religion never to be treated mth Levity. 

Impress your minds with reverence' for all that is 
tihcred\ Let no wantonness of youthful spirits^ no 
compliance with the intemperate murth of others', ever 
betray you into {»x>fane sailiets^. Bettdes the guilt' which 
is thereby incurnsd, nothing ^ves a more odious appear- 
ance of petulance^ and presumption' to jouth, than the 
affectation of treating religion with levity^ Instead of 
being an -evidence of superior' understandJAie, it discovers 
a pert and shallow^ mind ; which, vain of Uie first smat- 
terings' of knowledge, presumes to make light of what 
die rest of mankind revere'. At the same^ time, you are 
not to imagine, that when exhorted to be religious, you 
are called upon^to become more formal and solemi^in 
your manners than others of the same' years; or to 
erect yourselves into supercilious reprovers of those 
arouna' you. The spirit of true religion breathes gen- 
tleness' and affability'. It j^ves a native^ unaffected' ease 
to thd behaviour. It is social', kind', and cheerful' ; far 
r^Doved from that gloomy' and illiberal' supeirstiukioa 
which clouds the brow', sharpens the temper^, dejec^ 
the spirit', and teaches men to fit themselves for another' 
world, by neglecting the concerns of this\ Liet your^ 
religion, on the contrary, connect peparation iox haaven' 
with an honourable diischarge of the duties of aattve life'. 
Of such^ religion, discover, on every proper' occasion, 
that you are not ashamed' ; but avoid making any un« 
nw^mfj' ostentation of it before the world'. mnr. 
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S.—The CondUion qfihe Wicked. 

Kkowsst thou not this of old) dace man was placed 
\xfaa the earth, that the triiimiAing of the wicked is 
shorty and the joy of the hypocrite, but for a monentP 
Thou^ his exoeUoicy mount up to the heavens, and 
his hid reach the clouds, yet he shall perish for ever. 
He shall fly away as a dreaum, and .shall not be found; 
yea, he sludl be chased away, mB a vision of the night 
The eye also which saw him, shall see him no more; 
th^ who have seen him, shidl say, where is he ?-*He 
shall suck the pdson of asps ; the viper's tongue shall 
day him. In the fulness cv his miffiaaicy, he shall bf 
in atndts ; every hand shall come upon him He shall 
flee from the iron weapon, and the. bow of steel shall 
sbrike him through. A fire not Uown shall consume 
Um. The heaven shall reveal his imquity, and the 
earth shall rise up against him. The mcrease of his 
house shall depart His goods diall flee away in the 
day of wrath. The light of the wicked shall bepiit out ; 
the fight shall be darkened in his tabernacle. The steps 
of his stren^rth shall be straitened, and his own counad 
Aall cast him down, for he is cast into a net,^ by his 
inm feet He walketh upon a snare. Terrors shall 
nuike him afraid on every side ; and the robber shall 
pevail agunst him. Brimstone shall be scattered upon 
his habitation. His remembrance shall perish from the 
earth, and he shall have no name in the street He shall 
he driven from light into darkness. ^They that come af- 
ter him shall be astonished at his day. He shaK drink 
^ the wrath of the Almighty. ^From the Book ^Job^ 
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4...»Oyi Charity, 

TauE liberal charity is wisely divided amongst many^' 
^ proportioned to the objects upon which it rests. 
It is not, it cannot be confined to near relations, inti^ 
nuite friends, or particular favourites. These it will 
never n^lect ; nay, to these its first attentions are na»- 
fondly duected. jBut whatever may be its partialities 



to those immediately Gomiected with us, or who love and 
resemble us, it cannot remain under these restrictions* 
The principle which gave it birth, extends its influence 
in ewny posdble dn^stioii. The dbjeots niiich solicit 
the frieval J aid <^ charity^ are maAj and various. Ma^s 
yim tmi the afflicted bedy,«-4ftt>v the grieved umbmL 
B^ea. moHming desolate wQdow,«**4&ere destitiite ofu 
phaBSt-^BflriMTOs both together sittingiil silent dejeotioii, 
qr agitated with ail thevialeDoe of grief* At one tima 
WB hear the pfauntiva vinoe lof the -swtary ^moiinwr«-wiit 
anntheiv the united cries of a tmraftrous jitarvisig fkmSij. 
ToFB to the one hand, :aiid ifeeUettotterHig age mqueata 
fiMpqpovt>-*lnirB tothectfier kand, end the deserted in- 
fint, or nagleoted jouth, i^equiies a kind inteipontian. 
TlMse, knd rmanff aunilar cases of ur|{ent necessity, daim 
tke attention )aMi£caxe af die compaanDaate and generooaw 
Ob anoh oooasions, how does (be man of liberal charity 
§id. and act ? Is theatrical representation necessary da 
ffouse^his sensibilizes ? Must he iearn irotri the £ctitHMia 
tdeof tmsny to ocnfl^)aasiifaiate'7^a2.diMxass^^ Mustfaaa 
haart be taught by ihe tongue ijof the pathetk oriajtor ta 
niDvewith sentiatents^ofgeaeioiisinrmpathy? Noiwdk 
attaated (facts are soffiaent to call llrUsm ibittlito'thefliioat 
seasonable tand effectual exertions ; or he repairs to the 
house^of the moumsrs, and seeing^ with his own eyes^ 
and hearing, with his ommeavs^ he aningles bis tears with 
theios— «his heart overflows with the tenderest emotions^ 
and his hand readily administers according to his aialittea. 
Amidflt. suoh various scenes of sorrow, that which ovar-^ 
whehns him most is, that he cannot extend his help to 
all. This, however, checks not the ardour of his chanty^ 
hut prompts his wisdom and prudence to contrive how 
he may most usefully, divide his labours of love. He 
cannot think of devoting them entirely to one, or a very 
few, because thus ihey might receive too much, and 
'Others too little. But while he cannot be confined within 
a very small circle, both prudence and charity fcnrbid his 
taking too wide .a range, lest he should defeat his jowm 
benevolent purposes; by extending thus too far, his 
meaua wpuld prove unequal to the end. :Much may ha 
given dway^ and yet los^ its effect^ I^ being divided mla 
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so many small parts that almost none receive 
benefit He therefore considers who are the most needy, 
the most worthy, and what are their different resources, 
and he adapts his charity to thdr state and charactar. 
He clothes the naked, or feeds the hungry, or ccHnfbrts 
the disconsolate, or educates the friendless jrouth^ or ad- 
ministo^ counsel to the ignorant, the parplexed> and the 
unexperienced. Full of desire to answer all demands^ 
when his own funds are insufficient^ he thinks it not 
mean nor troublesome to ask assistance, and plead the 
cause of the destitute. He does not stop to inquire, 
whoismyneiglhbourP By the ties of humanity he feds 
Us heart knit to the whole human race. While he 
looks up with devotion and gratitude to this common 
Parent, he looks around him with kind and toider at- 
tachment, and says, ^ Are we not all his offspring?^ 
—These amiable and humane dispositions rise to a still 
more exalted benevolence, under the experienced influ* 
CDoe of the divine Saviour^s grace and benignity. In 
one affectionate embrace the Christian dasps the whole 
world. Even to enonies and strangers he wishes to 
stretdi his relieving beneficent hand. Though no r&. 
turns in kind should be made, nay, thou^ acts of gene- 
rosity or friendship should meet with insensibility and 
ii^ratitude ; the ardour of his libo^ charity cannot be 
damped, or divvied from the honourable pursuits of 
goochiess and maxy. Balfimr. 
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5. — Religuna Knowledge^ a, Source ffCcTtsolcttion. 

Without the belief and hope afforded by divine 
revelation, the circumstances of man are extremely for- 
hm, He finds himself placed here as a stranger in a 
vast universe^ where the powers and operaticms of na<- 
ture are very imperfectly known ; where both the be- 
ginnings and issues of things are involved in mysterious 
oarkness ; where he is unable to discover, with any ceiw 
tainty^ whence he sprung, or for what purpose he was 
hnou^t into this state of existence ; whether he be sub- 
jected to the government of a mild, or of a wrathful 
niW; what construction he is to pjit on many of the 
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di^nflfttioiis of In prorvidehce ; and irhait his &te i$ to 
be wfaefi he departs n^oe. What a disconsolate sktuu 
tion to a setioiis^ iiK|tmilig mkid ! The greater degreeof 
Totue it poBSssaeS) its setisifaiKtjr is likely to be the more 
ctiptcssed by this bnrdeti of feboiitin^ tholi^it. Even 
thotigb it were in ooe^s po^er to ba^h tSk uneasy 
tlMv^ts^ and to fill up die hoars of life with, perpetual 
amusement; life so mled up n^ould^ upon reAection, 

rsar poor and tririid. Bait these art far from beiiv 
terms i^on wfaidi mak is brmght into thb wcn4c£ 
He is eonsbious that Ins being is mal and feeble ; he 
seeshbnsdfbeiet irithtaridus dangers; andisexposed 
to maliy a mefaaudioly apprebennan^ from the eTils 
wfaiofa ne nttj have to encounter,. bef6l:e he arrives mi 
the dose of life, ta dris distressed oomfiMny to sereal 
to him soch ditooveries «ff die Supreme B&ag as tlit 
Christian religixm affords, is to reVval to him u fiither 
and a friend; is toletinarmy of tike most cheerily hl^it 
upon the darkness of the human estate. He whor w«s 
bdbre a destittttecTpiian, waadenag in Ae huhai^taUe 
desert, has now gainjsd a dititer from the inriement bhm. 
He now knows to whoib to pray, and in whom talrlMt ; 
where to unbosom; )iis sorrows ; and &0m what hand to 
look for rdief. 

Upon the appitxach o£ death especially, when, if a 
man thinks at an, his anxiety about his futoee intoreats 
must naturally increase, the power of rehgious consofau 
tion is sensibly felt Then appears, in the most striking 
light, the high value of the discoveries made by the 
Gdspel ; not ovify Kfe and immortality revealed, btrt a 
Mediator with God disoovered; mercy proclaimed, 
throuffh him, to the frailties of the penitent and die 
humbk; and his mresence pronused to be widi them 
when they are passmg through the valley of the shadow 
€^ death, in order to bring them safe into unseen habila^ 
tions of rest and joy. Here is ground for their le^viag 
the world with comfort and peace. But in thb seVert 
and trying period^ this labouring hour of nature, hew 
shall the uiuiappy man support hunself, who knows, er 
believes not, uts hope of religion ? Secretly oonaeious 
tohimsdf, that he has not acted his part as he aught to 
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luntt doM, the ana of ius pwit life mm befiore him in 
nd BememhrBiioe. He wiabes to exist after deatk, and 
jet isdads that exiatenoe. The Governor of the irorid 
IS imkoowB. He caanot tell whether every endeavour 
to obtain his xnevcy ^oay not be in vain. All is awful 
obsGiKity around lum; and in the midst of endless 
doubts and perplenitifa, the trembling, reluctant spiU, is 
tdreed away frovs the body. As the mififortiuies of hfo 
must, to 8och a man, have been aaoat-^pressiYe ; so its 
end is bitter : his sun sets in a dark cloud ; and the night 
of dsatii doses over his head, full of misery. Blair. 
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6.— On ihe Enlargement of our Jnteikdml P&wer^, 

From the ri^t es^ercise of our intellectual powers, 
arises cnde of the clnef souroes of our happiness. The 
fight of the son is not so {feasant to tne eye, as the 
^t<if knowledge to the mind. The gratincations of 
iCBse yidd but a dekisive diarm oompared with the in- 
teUectual joys of which ^we vre susoeptiMe. But these 
mtellectual joys, however refined, eace at mresent mudi 
iDtenrupted. However wide the extent ^ human know* 
le^ ; however deep the researdies of human wisdom ; 
still it must be confessed, that in tins life our fiieulties 
are exceedingly linnted, and our views exceedin^y eon- 
&ied. Liglrt to us is every where mixed with dancness. 
Wherever we cast our eyes, or turn our thoughts, we 
are reminded of oinr igm^ance ; are liable to perpetual 
mistakes; and oflen &U into them even in our wisest 
pursuits. But when the day of immortality dawns, all 
^ shall vanish : the incumbrance of flesh and blood 
shall no longar grieve us, nor the thick shades of igno- 
nmce ever more surround us. The happy «fmt eman- 
equated, and having left the £^ils of mcnrtality behind it, 
wall be able to comprehend, fully add At once, all the 
truths and objects which now ^ther oome but voy 
partially within, or entirely escape its observation.— 
Here we are only children, but in neaven we shall arrive 
at the manhood of our being : and therefore we may 
jusdy infer, that the strength and vigour of our joitellec- 
toil powers Ihen, will surpass, at least, m mudi i^ what 
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they are naw^ as the reason and judgment of a man 
exceed those of a child. But however this may be, 
certain we are, that the faculties with which we are at 
present blessed, and which are essential to our nature, 
shall be to a wonderful degree invigorated and improved. 
They shall be capable of taking in far more copious 
views, and abundantly larger emanations of GrodV excel- 
lence, nay, of tracing the hidden springs of liis myste- 
rious operations.— The volumes of nature, of {»ovid^ce, 
and of redemption, shall be revved : all the records 
both of time and eternity shall be opened and explained, 
i— >We already know, in some measure, the charms of 
novelty, and feel the delight which arises from the con- 
templation of objects new, grand, and beautiful. Let 
us imagine llien, if we can, the pleaong sensations we 
shall experience, the high transports we shall feel, when 
other and unseen worlds shall be disclosed to our view, 
and all the glories of the celestial paradise beam on our 
wondering eyes.*— Such a felicity, even in prospect,, en^ 
larges the mind, and fills it with emotions which, while 
it feels, it cannot express. And that our inteUectual 
powers in a Aiture state, shall really be thus amazingly 
enlarged, is not a matter of mere conjecture ; it is what 
experience, and reason, and revelation lend tb^ cchb- 
foined aid to confirm.— Experience teaches us that activity 
is essential to mind, and necessary to true enjoyment— 
!Reason tells us, that the acquisition of knowledge, par- 
ticularly that which respects the w(»:ks and the ways of 
the Most High, is the noblest exercise in which the 
active powers of the mind can be employed, and a source 
of the most refined enjoyment of wnich an intellectual 
being is capable.— -And to confirm the dictates of reason, 
revektion assures us, that ** now we know onlv in part; 
but that hereafter that which is in part shall be done 
away ; — ^that now we see through a glass darkly ; but 
that then we shall see Grod face to face, and know him 
even as also we are known." — Blissful perfection 1 most 
amazing exaltation ! "While the men of the world walk 
in a vain show, and tire themselves in folly, — O let MS 
expatiate wide in the fields of wisdom, explore the traces 
of mfinite Beauty, the impressions of celestial Majesty ,•»«« 
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km o a mih t im ifct dgpAt «F inmtltnUe fnoy-vflbe 
kaowlejlgt cf die juksaUe Jcflos, an«l thustiyrte m torn 
tlieylaMa9»i3f eteaiitf. Aiotfr. 
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t.^^On a Future J^tai^. 

TffE idea of mother and a better fwoiM 'fieens to he 
tgrngesisl to the human mind. It has been ceneralfy 
cBtertaiBed m ererj age. The plnloM^phers m aooieii^ 
t^nes, ¥4io had nothn^ but the dim hgUt of nature ta 
dveet than, cherished the ennoUiBg notion of amn^tal 
existence. Even the uiitut«»d savage, flatters himself 
with the yleasiiy piospeet of being one dav impn^poiled 
into happier regions, and anticipates the pleasure which 
Ite «dl there enjoy in the oonqMMiiy 4£ his fathns. All 
MwitUn tiieinweives the pieasiiig hope, the CDoddesisi^ 
<Bf iairaortality. But 4ho«j^ Native has mmi to at 
iisr childrai soase conceptions of unmovtanty ; stiil k 
mstbe adtnowledged that her iafeniiation is fiur hmm, 
fNPovEqg salis&ctoiT. Henoe me find the most aom^ 
«g8s of Ae heathen wi^d, even while desiriiig #iid 
hoping fe such a «tate, confesong themselves voMfle to 
'IwMmstrate its eKistenee.— DouMul and ioseoiire mete 
^ tfaor pfospects. Wlnle towards Aitocity ihev bettt 
AiJQr<loDgii^^es,a thick*'oloiidt w^netraUe by m^ 
^^nisted reason^ intereepted tiieir view. MvA from thia 
^Mateof painftd anxiety we, in tSiese laiRer daya, are 
^Pjp^y relieved. To us immortal life is 4d«iaif vo* 
^^esfed,— Huore cleariy than «t was even to tlKMe andenl 
^wUss to whom <3od ^raeiourfy revealed hkmsi^ a»d 
"^mitted 'his oracles. . Dmnng-die ^hyoanation under 
^^h the^ Kved, the prsspact 4Kf a lietter world was 
"ifbrded Uteia ; Jnut 1^ dai4 and ^^bata&t aUusioBs. The 
^ of <3rod was seen oaiy &o» afar ;— 4ts gibry was 
^^Kured by iaterveimir ^shades. But bv 4he gospel 
^M«e blades are <hfl|ielkd : the Sun of Righteousness 
W aiisen : .Eternal objects tm^ten : heaven, with all 
^ ^ory, cmens to oiht «yes.-^There we 'behold the 
^ ri^iteGtts,^— -tbose who ^are justkied hy ^^ace, and 
^oted to the servioe-of their Sisiviour, ad^med ivith all 
^ehefaffisS) ^Ued with all the ht^piaawssiii and ciothed 
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with dl the honour, which can be ocmferred upm their 
luUure.— Here they are as a city set upon a hiU : they 
are the light of the world ; but all diis is not worthy to 
be named, when we think of what they shall, be when 
they ^< shine forth as the sun in the lungdom of their 
Famer." — There sin and pain shall never enter: cM 
things shall have passed away, and all things have be- 
come new. The happiness here enjoyed shall have every 
thing to increase, and nothing to diminish its value. In 
its nature, it fibsil be full and satisfactory; and as to its 
duration, it shall be lasting as eternity. SavUe^ 
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Su-^On the Works cmd Attributes of the Almighty. 

Contemplate the gref^ scenes of nature, and accus- 
torn yourselves to connect them with the perfecticms o£ 
God. All vast and unmeasurable objects are fitted to 
impress the soul with awe. The mountain which rises 
above the n^hbouring hills, and hides its head in the 
sky—the sounding, unfathomed, boundless deep*-the 
&q)an8e of heaven, where above and around no limit 
checks the wondering eye— these objects fill and elevate 
the mind— they produce a solemn frame of spirit, which 
accords with the sentiment of religion.— From the oon- 
tempbtioh of what is great and magnificent in nature^ 
the soul rises to the Author of a]l. We think of the 
time which preceded the birth of the universe, when no 
being existed but Grod alone. While unnumbered 
anrstems arise in order before us, created by his power, 
arranged by bis wisdom, and filled with his presence— « 
the eflffth and the sea, with all that they coiHiain, are 
hardly bdield s^idst the immensity of bis works. In 
the boundless subieet the soul is lost. It is he who 
ratteth on the circle of the earth» and the inhabitants 
thereof are as grasshoppers. He weigbeth the i^omatains 
in scales. He taketh up the isles as a v^ little diing. 
Lord, what is man that thou art iQindful of turn ! 

The face of nature is sometimes clothed with terror. 
The tempest ov^tums the cedars of Lebanon, or dis- 
closes the secrets of the deep. The pestilence wastes--- 
the lightning ^nsuiaeft^tAe voic^ of the thiincti^ b 
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heard on U^. Let thes^ appearances be connected 
with the power of God These are the awiVil ministers 
of his kmgdoni. The Lord rdgneth, let the people 
tremble. Who would not fear thee, O Kin^ of nations! 
Bj the greatness of thy power thine enemies are con- 
strained to bow. . Moodie. 



9: — On the Beauties ^Nature. 

Pauss for a while, ^e travellers on the earth, to con- 
template the universe m which you dwell, and the ^ory 
of nun who created it What a scene of wonders is here 
pres^ted to your view ! If beheld with a rdigious eye, 
what a temple for the worship of the Almi^ty I The 
earth is ^read out before you, reposing amidst the 
desdation of winter, or clad in the veraure of the spring; 
—smiling in the b^uty of summar, or loaded with au- 
tumnal firuit ;— -mening to an endless variety of b»ngs 
the treasures of thmr Maker^s goodness, and ministering 
subsistence and comfort to every creature that lives. 
The heavens, also, declare the fflory of the Lord. The 
suD Cometh forth from his chambers to scatter the shades 
of ni^t— inviting you to the renewal of your labours*-* 
adorning the face of nature — and, as he advances to his 
meridian brightness, cherishing every h^ and every 
flower that springeth firom the boa(»n of tihe earth. Nor, 
when he retires again from yoiur view, doth he leave the 
Creator without a witness. He only hides his own splaa- 
dour fcNT a while to disclose to you a mcare gknious 
scene— to shew you the immensity of space filled with 
worlds unnumb^ed,.tbat your imaginations may wander, 
ivithout a limit, in the vast creation of Gkxl. 

What a field is here opened for the exercise of eyeij 
pious ODOotion ! and how irresistibly do such contem.- 
I^ations as these awaken the sensibility of the soul? 
Here is infinite power to impress you with awe— here 
is infinite wisdom to fill you with admiration— here is 
infinite goodness to call forth your gratitude and love. 
Th^ correspcmdencc between these great objects and the 
affections of the human heart, is estaUishea by nature 
itself; and they need only to be placed befcnre us, that 
every religious feeling may be excited, Jfoocfi^. 
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W^^OMImce to the ^ommmimtnts ^ G^A wnll be 

rfmirded* 



The heathen^ unsmpported by those pnocpeel^ 
the gospei opens, mi^t be supposed ta Have sunk imder 
every trial ; yet, even among tbetm. was sometimes dis- 
played an exalted virtue,-*^ virtue, which no interest, 
no danger, could shake ; a virtue, which could triumph 
anidat tivtUKs and dcotih a iiitue, wluah, ^tatiaer tnan 
farfett its 4Nm6cioufl ontegvity, could be 'content to resign 
its oonsdousness for ever. And shall not the Choristian 
blitsh to iiffipine ? the Cluristiai (nm before whom tke 
vol is removed P to whose eyes are revealed the glories 
of heaven F Your indulgent ruier dodi not call you to 
run in vain, or to labour in vain.— ^Every difficulty, and 
every txial diat occurs in your pal^, is a iresh ojqpor- 
tunity piiesentod by his kindness, of inqwroving the hm- 
piness after which lie haith tauffht you to aspre. By 
every hardship which you sustain in the wilderness, you 
secure an additional pOTtion of the protnised land. Wiuit 
though the combat oe severe ? A kingdom,— an ever, 
lastii^ kingdom, is the prize of victory.— -Look ferward 
to the triumjih ^ich ^awaits you, and your courage will 
revive.— *Figfat th^ good fight, finish your course^ keqs 
the faidi : diere is laid up for you a crown of nghteous* 
aess, wfaidi the Lord, the righteous Judee, diall give 
iuito you at that day. What though, in the nav^otiim 
€f lite, you have sometimes to encounter ihe war ci 
dbmentfi? What though the winds rage, though the 
waters roar, and danger threatens around ? BelioQ, at a 
distance, the mountains ap^ar.— Your friends are inspa- 
tiait fcxr your arrival ; already the feast is pepared, and 
the rage of the storm diail serve-onSy^o waft you sooner 
to Ae haven of ve«t.— No tempests assail Aose blissfiii 
TegioM which appioadb to view— ^A is peaeefel and 
serene ;— -th^pe you shaU enjoy eternal eomfort, and the 
i«colleetion of the hardi^hips whicli you now encounter 
diail hei^it^ the leliaty of better days. Moodie. 
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ll.-»7%e Birth of the Saviour annoiinced. 

When the Saviour of mankind was bom in Judea, '^-^ 
bis tnrth was attended with no external splendour which ^ 
could mark him out as the promised Messiah. The 
business of life was pioceeding in its usual train. The 

Cioces of the world were pursuing thdr plans of am- 
don and vanity. The cnief priests and the scribes, 
the interpreters of revelation, were amusing the multi- 
tude witn idle traditions. Jesus lay.n^lected in the 
stftUe of Bethldiem ; and the first rays of* the Sun of 
Righteousness beamed unnoticed on the earth. But the 
host of heaven were demly interested in this great event. 
They oontamplated, with pleasure, the blessings which 
were about to be dispersed to men; and from their high 
Abode a messenger descended to announce the dawn of 
thatgl<»ious day, which the prophets had seen from 
aftt*, and wer^ glad. The persons to whom thes^ 
tidings of joy were first proclaimed, were not such, in-^ 
deed,, as the world would have reckcined worthv of so 
liigh a pre-eminence. They were not the wise, the rich, 
or the powerftd of ^e earth. That which is highly -es- 
teemed amcmg men, is often of little value in the sight 
of God. The rich and the poor are alike to him. He 
prefers the simpticity of a candid mind to all those arti- 
ficial accomplishments which attract the admiration of 
the giddy multitude. It was to the shepherds of Beth* 
l^em that the angd appeared, — to men obscure and 
undistinguished amcmg their brethren, who, in the silence 
of die night, were following the duties of their peaceiul 
occupation, far from the vices of courts, and the pre- 
judices of the synagogue. But the mamier in which 
the Ynrth of the Messiah was announced, was suited to 
the dignity of so great an occasion. At midnight, these 
d^pherds were tending their flocks, and all was diork 
And still in the fields of Bethlehem ; when, on a sudden, 
^ li^t from heaven filled the plain, and the angel of 
the Ix>rd stood revealed before them. So unusual an 
appearance struck them with awe : they knew not with 
^hat tidings this messenger might be charged. Bui 
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the voice o£ the angel soon fA^u4 their fears : it was a 

message of mercy with which he was intrusted. Behold 

V"^ bring unto you good tidings ol great jojr, which shall 

nt$e to m pemle. For unto yoa is bonn this day, in the 

dty of Davio^ a Saviour, who is Christ the luord. 
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IS.— j?%^ Truth frees us f rem the slavish Fear cf Death. 

.From llie bondage xA fear', Christ has made his fol* 
lowers ftee\ By.nuiking an atonemait for their sins', 
he has disarmed death of his stii^^ ; and by rising as the 
first fruits of them that sleep', he has secured to us the 
victory over the grave\ Discovering the reality of a 
future world, and revealing its oonneetion with the* 
present'^ he hath elevated our aims above the region of 
mortality^ and given a new' aspect and importance to 
the events which befal us on earth\ Its joys lose their 
power to dazzle and seduce', when viewed through the 
glory th&t remains to be revealed\ Its employments 
cease to bea burden', because we see them leaning to an 
endless recompence of reward'. And even its sorrow^ 
ean lio lonser overwhelm us, because, when compared 
with the whole' of our duration, they last but for a ma« 
ment\ and are the means appointed by our Father* to 
pr^are us for our future"" inheritance. How cheerine' 
are these considerations .under the severest trials to which 
we Bxe exposed" ! FniBi how many perplexing"^ anxious^, 
endaving' tern)rs have they set us fmr ! What' is it, O 
diiid of scoTow, what is it that now wrings thy hearf , 
and binds thee in sadness to the ground" ? Whatever' it 
be, if thou knowest the truth', the truth dball give thee 
relief". Have the tarors qf guilt' taken hold of thee ? 
Dost thou go all the day long mourning for thy ini<)ui* 
ties", refusing to be comforted' ? And on diy bed at night 
do visions of remorse" disturb thy rest, and haunt thee 
with the fears of a judgment' to come P Behold the Re« 
deemer' hath borne thy sins in his own body on the tree" ; 
and, if thou art wiUing to forsake' them, thou knowest 
with certainty that they shall not be remembered in the 
judgment" fij^ainst thee* Haat thou, with weq^ eyes^ 
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€Ofiiinitted to the mre tin dnld of diy affeedons", die 
Tirtaousfiieiidof m]f youth\ or the tender partner whose 
pinus jittadlmeQt hgbtened the loiUl of fafe' ? Behold 
they are not' ckwi Thou kttowest that they hre in a 
better" leffkm irflh Cbeir Suvionr^ and then- God' ; tibat 
still Aim iM^de«l thy pbMse m their remembmnce' ; aid 
that thou ahadt aoon meet tbm agaui to part no ni0re\ 
Dost thou look forwnnl with tvemfatinff to the days of 
da^eBs tfaac are tdfiedl on thyself^ wnen thoo shait lie 
tn die bed of adcneir, whea thy pnlae ahaii have he. 
ebriK low^^-Mrlien die coM damps have gathered on thy 
farow'-'-and die moatnfiil lo^ks of thy attaidama faatne 
tali thee thnt the hour of tli^r defiartuse' has comef To 
tlie tarn naMftd' mas thss tome is airfiil and ahomai^. 
Sot if tlnu ttrt a Chriiftian^-^tf dioa loiowiest and obey- 
«t' dii truth, tfaoii nofldest fear ma evil\ The rfiadowa 
^kkb hittf over dke Taller of deaidi abafl redieatdrr 
€pgnMA^ ; mid thou afcah see beyond'' it the gpirks or 
the just\ and an innumerable company of tthsels^, die fi»* 
tare oaiapankina of thy bliss\ benmng irom dieir thrones 
to chter thy depntiHg soul^, and tfo wdoome thee intiii 
«ntf]itfiHig' habnatians. Why then should sbnrish tec 
mef te futi»e' dsstpnet thy soid in die diys of dor 
nai life whit^ pasaedi away like a AadoW f Thie (KMpel 
kadint ip^A thee the spirit of ftar', but of ooftDdenoe' 
wnAj&f. Even now^ tmre is no oondemaAtion to them 
irtio are «i Christ Jesus% who walk net after the tteA\ 
kat after the spirit' : and when thsev die', (a vok» from 
IkcanreH' bath proclaimed it) ** Biessed' are the dead, whidi 
£<» in the Lord', from henceforth' ; yea', saith die qMrit, 
that they may rest from their labours'. And their works 
do fiflow" them."" Firdayson. 
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la^On Hhe Hope oflmnwrkMt^ 

The hope of immortality has been common to all the 
tfttions of the earth. It is encouraged by the instincts 
^ nature, imd soj^pc^ted by the deductions of reason. 
At the Same time we must observe, diat the heme which 
'ests on these foundations is feeble and unsteady. Fu- 
teity is oorared widi a diidc v^, dik^ugh ^f^Ach the 



^e of mortils can scarcely penetrate. So dim indeed is 
our natural prospect into the country beyond the grave, 
that we are unable to distinguish the condition and em- 
ployment of its inhabitants. We are even perplexed, at 
times, with the discouraging thought that the scene which 
we paint to ourselves inay be noming but a vision, which 
exists only in the delusions of the fancy, and whjdi the 
hand of death will dissipate for ever. 

The gospel, however, has lifted up the veil which 
covered futurity from mortal eyes, and given us a clearer 
view of the lana of spirits. It has given us a complete 
assurance diat this land has a real existence ; that the 
condition of its inhabitants will be determined by the 
nature of their conduct in the present probatic»iary state; 
that, if they have been good, they aiall be raised to a 
pui^, and glorious, and delightful society; that their 
em{^3anents shall be the most honourable and improv- 
ing ; and that their happiness shall be widiout interrupt 
tion, and without end. 

This information the gospel conveys to us both by 
expUcit declarations and by symbolical representation. 
And besides these methods of instruction, the three 
apostles on the Mount of Trani^guration received a 
transaent, but direct view of the celestial glory. Thej 
were introduced to the spirits of departed saints ; wit- 
nessed the perfection to which these spirits were now 
exalted ; and felt, in the influence of the scene around 
them, a passing foretaste of the happiness of heaveo. 
Their feeble frame was overpowered by the rapturous 
emotions which it produced ; and in an ecstacy of joy 
they exclaimed, ^< it is good for us to be here.^ 

Firdayson* 
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14.-7%^ Departed Spirits of the Just are Spectaicrs cf 

our Conduct on Earth. 

Fkom what happened on the Mount of Transfigura- 
tion, we may infer not only that the separated spirits of 
good men live and act, and enjoy happiness, but that 
they take some interest in the business of this world, 
and even that their inter^t in it has a connection with 
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the punniito and habits of their farmer life. The vir. 
tuous cares whidi oocupied them on earth follow them 
into their new abode. Moses and Elias had spent the 
days of their temporal pilgrimage in promoting among 
th& brethren the knowledge and the worship of the 
true Qod* They are still attentive to the same great 
object; and, enraptured at the prospect of its advance^ 
ment, th^ descend on this occasion to animate the la. 
bour; of tfesus, and to prepare him for his victory over 
thepow^rs of hell. 

What a ddightfiil subject of omtemplation does this 
leflecdon open to the pious and benevolent mind I what 
a spring does it give to all the better energies of the 
heiut ! Your labours of love^ your plans of beneficence^ 
your swellings of satisfaction m the risii^ reputation of 
tkose whose virtues you have cherished, will not, we 
bave reason to hope, be tarminated by the strdce of 
death. No 1 your qpirits will still lingeraround the 
objects of their former attachment They will behold 
with rapture even the distant effects of those beneficent 
institutions which they once delisted to rear ; they will 
watch with a pious satis&ction over the growing pros- 
perity of the country which they loved ; with a parentis 
HNidiiess, and a parentis exultation, they will snare in 
the fiune of their virtuous posterity ; and, by the per- 
mission of Grod, they may aescend at times as guardian 
angels, to shield them from danger, and to conduct them 
to glory. 

Of all the thoughts that can enter the human mind, 
tins is one of the most animating and consolatory. It 
scatters flowers around the bed of death. It enables us 
who are left behind, to support with firmness the de- 
parture of our best beloved friends ; because it teaches 
us that they are not lost to us for ever. They are still 
our fri^ds. Thouffh they be now gone to anothor 
apartment in our Father^s house, they have carried with 
tnem the remembrance and the feeling of their former 
attacfainents. Though invisible to us, they bend fix)m 
their dwelling oh bi^ to cheer us in our pilgrimage of 
du^, to rejoice with us in our prosperity, and^ in the 
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hour of virtuotts exevtioa, to ibed timnii^ our «mAi die 
Meaae d n es fl of heitveii. FMa^mn. 

Ths hcmr in irtiieh our Simoisr fid) ims «i ko«r af 
terror, as well as tat hour of l6t^. OfKnidecl by inkin- 
tjr, the Bfost High had risen on hkt Ai^me: hb t^ 
haind^red with vengettnee, wsis lifted up (o strike; Ml 
when the sword descended on the heaa of Ms bdbv«|[ 
Son, aU natui^ trembled hi diWMy. << Thiers Wtodbui- 
ness over l!he bnd, die rocAs^ w«ve feori, Ate vcai af the 
temple was diti^fed m die midst, Ae eso^ qimhed, the 
pieople smote upon t&^ breastsand fetunae^* Hmk 
were the awful figns of wraA, and thoi^ Ibav wtMb 
be arerted in merey from llie pemteKt, it is Mffi itaemi 
in all its horror^ for die haraened woriter^ imcjuiljF. 
For him ^ there remaineCh no Aok MaMee for «, 
but a certain fearful locAii^ fer of judgttMent, mi «f 
fiery indignation to devour the adv^MMS.^ JLef A(e 
prospect of this indignaticm opevMe otf oitf nritodb, arid 
mingle its influence i^th the gentler afeid tMft aftMcife 
influence of love, Atft we.may abstun SMitA all iniqiiitjry 
and^peffect hofiness in the fear <^fhe Loid.'^ | 
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16.«i*Qn Con^muofice ii» well-doing. 

tm the jpath to glory. Christians, ybu are cempaSped 
about wim a great cloud of witnesses, who are at oiiee 
the spectators and the examples of yom" virtue. IjoA 
back to the saints recordedT in the page of Scripting 
and bdiold dieir piatience in suflerine, their stealSfitft* 
nisss in the cause of ixod, and of thdr country, an<l 
their triumphant opporition to all the powersof imqiiufy. 
« Time would &il me to t^ of all the patriardis^ ^m 
prophet^ and apostles, who tfaroudi iaith sabdtM<l 
kkigdoms, wrougtlt righteousness, ootained promifles, 
out of weakness were made strong^ and turned to 
flight die armies of the ahens."* Look to die gkaiw 
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hmd ni Qiirtji«» mi t» the lawoienhle m«Itkiideg 
«bc^ ittjevery sueooediag age, have held faat thw m* 
tflgnhr, and, anud aU the opnuptioiia of the times, 
h^e hem witneflaes for vktine am Ibr God* Contan. 
plate theaidourof fh«r aeal» the nanath of their ho^ 
vom^ the firaiBais of their reaolutioii, and their ia* 
vjipriMe attafihment to th^ duty ; and yen will feel « 
futUom of theur «|Hirit riii^g in your boaoBL For why 
ihfMild we deqpair of attaiowg the perfection which 
thc^ have roadbed before m f We endure no trials to 
wbah they wave not exposedt and we possess the same 
amiBa of lesiataBoe and of viotoiy. They trembled, 
Ifte u^ in ihe days of thdo* pilgnmage : like us, they 
maiatained a douole oonflia yinth the powers of sin: 
thiy advaseed to the cnaribat in much weakness and 
&sr: but they resolved to eosqiier, and have marked 
vith thdr feotsteps the path u^ which we «te called to 
struggle and overcome. Behold them now, all thar 
Ubaim past, in quiet possesion of the ariie, with 
cmwfts of j^ory w !tbeir heads, and palms <« victory in 
thnr bands, svs^pxu; halleluiahs to him who sitteth op 
the d»rae, nd to tk^ Jamb for ever, Ammrted by tins 
iMous poepect <^ lift up the hands which ^oyg down ;^ 
iseet with oomnupe the difficulties of your tfial; resolve 
teiesch tb^ pewQtiM you eontemida^te ; and letnotfah^ 
tcduce yon mm yqiif steadfastness* Finbywm, 
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17.—^ Ae General Fast, 1808, when the Eapecta&m 

(jfjnvuricn xpas universal. 

iHthe mighty designs of Providwoe, the same valour 
vUch is caUad iio defend our land, is the great means by 
*Uch we can selieiye the aufferiiws of the worid around 
m. Amidlbalwrackwhich we Save witnessed of social 
y^MsuB' amid the dethronement of kia^ and the sub* 
JQgstioa of kingdnma^^^^^amid the temblmg neutraUty of 
aome, and the silent servility of otfaa»,— this country 
dme hath nemained independent and undismayed,-*-and 
it is i^on the rtimxt of our armi^ that Europe now ie»> 
pnes Its last hcqpe of retusnin|; liberty, and restored 
MKmr. AaioQgthenatioBswmdisuiimnidusyiHbom 
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either the force of the enemy has subdued, or their 

Sower intimidated, there is not one virtuous bosom that 
oes not throb for our suceess, — the praj^ers of millions 
will follow our banners into the field, and the arm of the 
soldier will be blessed by innumerable voices, which can 
never reach his ear. If we £u1,— if the andent prowess 
and intrepidity of our people is gone,-— diere is then a 
long close to all the hopes and all the honours of human- 
ity ; over the fairest portion of the dvilized earth, the 
tide of military despotism will roll, and bury, in its san- 
guinary flood, alike the monuments of former greatness, 
and the promises of future glory. But,— if we prevail ; 
if the hearts of our people are exalted to the sublimity 
ef the contest ; the mighty spell which has enthralled the 
world will be broken, — the spirit of nature and of liberty 
will rekindle; — and the same blow which prostrates the 
enemy of our land, will burst the fetters of nations, and 
set free the energies of an injured world. 

The historian of future times, when he meditates on 
the affairs of men, will select for his fairest theme the re- 
cord of our country ; and he will say,— Such is the glory 
of nations^ when it is founded on virtue, when they scorn 
the vulgar << devices of the human heart,^ and follow 
only the " counsel of the Lord ;" when they act from 
the high ambition of being the ministers of that *< An« 
cient of Days,^ whose << judgment b self* ki nature, and 
before whom the ^' books of the universe are open.*" 

There is yet, in such hours, a greater consideration. 
If there be something inexpressibly animating in sedng 
our country as the instrument of Heaven in the restor- 
ation of happiness to mankind ; if to us be eiven the 
sublime charge, of at once defending our own land, and 
gui<fii^ the destinies of human nature,^— there is soine- 
thii^ also equally solemn in the remembrance of the 
duties which so high a commission involves. And theie 
is an instinct whidi must teadi all, that of our conduct 
in these trying hours we are finally to render an aoooont 
Itisthis exalted prospect which ought ever to be present 
to us, in the seasons of difficulty and alarm. It is now, 
in the midst of wars, and the aesdation of natkms, dial 
we ought to fortify our hearts at the shrine of religioa 
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It k nour tktt we are to wei^ the duties whidi are de. 
mnded $f why Heavai ao4 earth ; and to coniider 

i wh ii iih r » % that 1^ 

qur «oim^ 4^ our lim> a«d as puid^ 
€Mli4a{b^9 by the saanfiee of evm duty, mi evwf ho- 
jMMpr gfwwn^ or as tbe fiwnds of ovdar, of liberty, and 
^nittkm, and aihed to those glorious narits who have 
jhsm the servaiits of Giod, nd the beneiaolcws of laaii^ 
kind. 0^«vthetNNB4iet whichistooisue, letitneverbe 
fipHgDtten, that gseater eyes thn those of maa will be 
iwsat; and let everr man ibat chnaws the swovd of dei- 
fiwee lemenberi that he is sot only defending thehber** 
ties of his oountxy, faist the laws of his God. 

Let,tben, the youi^ and the brave of our fieqale gp 
fecth, with hearts iMeosssihIe to fear, and utidoubtingi^ 
tiinrcaufle. I^t chain look back into. time, and' see the 
abides of their ancestors rising be&ne theia» and esdigrtN 
iag them to the combat Let them look around themt 
sad aee a subj ugabed world the witnesses of their contest, 
sad the partners HI their suocesB. Let ihem look forward 
iiKto futurity, and see posterity prostrated before tbtm^ 
sod aU the hmKNurs and haf^iness of man dependaH 
upoa the firmness of their hearts, and the vigour of tib^ 
SIVI8. Yes ! let them go fiMrth, and pour around our 
i^ a living barrier to injustice wd ambition : 4ind, whHi 
flist tide ot*afS(sn:hy wMeh has overflowed the world rolls 
its last waves to our shores, let them shew to the fee ,as 
ifflpaietratde a front, as the rocks of our land to the 
stcbas of the ocean. Aiidom. 
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18.— T%^ Promises ofRdigjum to the Young. 

In every partof flcripture, it is remarkable with what 
^Dgakr tenderness the season of youth is always men* 
tiooed, and what hopes are afiforckd to the devotion of 
the young* It was at that age that God appeared untcfc 
Me s es when he fed his flock in the desert, and called 
him to the oonmiand of his own people,— It was at that 
sge he visited the infant Samiiel, while he ministered in 
the temple of the Loid, «< in days when the woid of the 
^^^ was poDMapus, and when these was no open visi<»i,^ 

t8 
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It was at that age that his qmt fetl upcm David, while 
he was yet the youngest of his father's sons, and whea 
among the moimtains c^ Bethlehem he fed his father^a 
sheep.-— It was at that age, also» ^< that they biought 
young children unto Christ that he should touch them : 
And his disciples rebuked those that brought them : But 
when Jesus saw it, he was mudi diqpleased, and snd to 
them, Suffer little children to <x»ne unto me, and forbid 
them not, for of such is the kingdom of Heaven.^ 

If these, then, are the effects and promtses of youthful 
piety, rejoice, O young man, in thy youth !-— rejoice in 
those days which are never to return, when religicm 
comes to thee in all its charms, and when the Grod of 
Nature reveals himself to thy soul, like the mild radiance 
of the morning sun, when he rises amid the blessings of 
a grateful wond. If alreadv devotion hath taught thee 
her secret pleasures ;— if, when Nature meets thee in all 
its magnificence or beauty, thy heart humbleth itself in 
adoration before the hand which made it, and rejoiceth 
in the tontemplation of the wisdom by which it is main- 
tained ;— if, \men revelation unveils her mercies, and the 
Son of God comes forth to give peace and hope to fallen 
man, thine eye follows with astonishment the gliHies of 
his path, and pours at last over his cross those pious tears 
which it is a delight to shed ;— if thy soul accompanieth 
him in his triumph over the grave, and entereth on the 
wings of faith into that Heaven ^^ where he sat down at 
the right hand of the Maiesty on High,'' and seeth the 
<< society of angels and of the spirits o£ just men made 
perfect," and listeneth to the << everlasting song which is 
sung before the throne ;^?^If su<;b are the memtations in 
w|iich thy youthful hours are passed, renounce not, for 
all that life can offer thee in exchange, these solitary joys. 
The world which is before thee,-— the world which thme 

. imagination paints in such brightness,— has no pleasures 
to bestow which can compare with these. Ana all that 

^ its boasted wisdom can produce, has nothing so accept- 
able in the sight of Heaven, as this pure offering of my 
infant soull 

In these days, <« the Lord himself is thy shepherd, 
and thou dost not want. Amid the green pastures, 
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and by the still waiars^ of youth, he now makiss « thr 
soul to repose.^ But the years draw nigh, when hie 
shall call thee to its trials; the evildays are on die wing, 
when << thou shalt say thou hast no pleasure in them ;^ 
'and, as thy steps advance, << the valley of the shado^ir of 
deadi opensy^tmou^ winch thou must pass at last It 
is then thou dialt know what it is to <* remember thy 
t^ieatar in die days of thy youth.^. In these days of trial 
or of awe, <<.his spirit diall be with you,^ and tliou 'shalt 
fear no iU; and, amid^yery evil wnich surrounds you^ 
^ he diall restore thy 80ul.-^His goodnessand mercy 
dull follow thee all the days of thy life C* and when at 
last << the silver cord is loosed, thy spirit shall return to 
Ae God who gave it, and thou shalt dwell in the house 
of the Lord for ever.^ AUioth 
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19. — On AlUumn. 



Let the young go out, in these hours, under the des- 
cending sun of the year, into the fields of nature. Their 
hearts are now ardent with hope,-— with the hopes of 
fiune, of honour, or of happiness ; and in the long per* 
spective which is before them, their imagination creates 
a world where all may be enjoyed. Let the scenes which 
they now may vatness, moderate, but not extinguish their 
ambition: — while they see the yearly desolation of nature, 
let them see it as the emblem of mortal hope ;— -while 
they feel the disproportion between the powers tfiey pos- 
sess, and the time they are to be empIoycMl, let them carry 
their ambitious eye beyond the world ; — and while, in 
these sacred solitudes, a voice in their own bosom cor- 
responds to the voice of decaying nature, let tliem take 
that high decision which becomes those who feel them- 
selves die inhabitants of a greater world, and who look 
to a hdiDg incapable of decay. 

Let the busy and the active go out, and pause for a 
time antid the scenes which surround them, and learn 
the hi^ lesson whidht nature teaches in the hours of its 
ft" '^' ^y are now ardent with all the desires of mor- 
^ id fame, and interest, and pleasure, are dis- 

jFii^to them atmr ^adowy promises ;— and, in th^ 
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migKc utm ai Mif mmy wetk and many nurtMeMWMU 
flioiw aire tm ii«tuia% edg^^ 'Let tJian wiAoiMr 
then»8d«ei for a tune fiwn the ^^itatioM af tlie worid^ 
— 4et (ihflaai smtk the dinoktirw iM amnmer, awl HaHen «• 
tiieJwiiKdai>f wiotef, irlndi^^giaionimmiralxyieUMir 
heada. Kt ia a aaaneoRrhidi^ with aU Ha power, has jet 
HP rqmad» ;«^t ieUa the», that audi la alao thefiite to 
whidi they nuiat copae; Ihat the |>iibeiof paaakmnust 
OB^4ary heat low ;«^that1he OkiflioDa of tune in^ 
•p^Hwd ^ Aat the ^piant nuiatm^im to Ifim wfaogareit.^ 
It cisaii^da.theinf wkh gentle voice, of thatiniKxxuQe in 
which life w^ he^Qf aad tar whsch no propenaity o£ 
^oe oan make any eompenaation ;— and that mgA who 
is one day to stand upon the euRth, and to << swear that 
.ti^aeie ahaU be no more,^ -seems now to whisper to thena^ 
amid the hoUow winds of the year, what manner of men 
ought they to be, who must meet that decisiye hour. 

There is an even-tide in human life, a season when the 
eye becomes dim, and the strei^^ decays, and when the 
winter c^ age b^ns to ahed upon the human head ita 
prophetic snow. It is the season of life to which the 
present is wost anabgous; and much it becomes, and 
much it would profit you, to mark the instructioBs which 
the season bJhigs. The spring and the summer of your 
days are gone, 9nd with them, not only the. joys they 
knew, but many of the friends who gave thm. You 
have entflfped upon the a^utumn of your being, and what- 
ever may haveheen the prc^usion of your ^xriAgy P^ the 
w4U3n inten^ii^nGe of your summer, there is yei, a sea* 
son of stillne^ and of soli^de which the benefiofsooe of 
Heaven affordf yoi|, in which you may meditate upon 
the past and the future, and prepare yourselves for the 
mighty change whii;h you are soon to u^d^^ 

If it be thus, you hav^e the ^sdom to use the ded^nnig 
season of nature, it brings with it oonaojiation vifife vahir 
able than all the exgoynn^ts ft£ former day^. In the 
long retrospect of your journey, you have seen every day 
the shades of the evening faU, and every year the douila 
of winter gather, ^ut you have seen alsp, every aac- 
ceeding day, the nioqiii^ arise in its brightness, imd in 
^vfa*y succeediiig yfv^ the sprii^ return to reopvalc^ the 



wmto of nature. It u now you may undentand the 
maffnifioent kmgui^ oi HeaTen,— it mingleg its yoice 
wi£ tbat of revdatk»»— 4t summons you, in these hours 
when the leaves fall, and the wintor is gatherings lothat 
evening sUidy whidi the mercy of Heaven has provided 
in die book of salvation : And, while the shadowy valley 
opens ^^ch leads to the abode of death, it speaks of that 
hiaid which can comfort and can save, aifd which can 
conduct to those << grem pastures, and those still waters,* 
whne there is an eternal qningfor tfaediildrenof 6od« 
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MODERN ELOQUENCE. 



l.^^Funeral Eulogium on Dr FrmkKn^ 

Fkanklik' is dead\«— The genius who freed America^ 
>nd poured a copious stream of knowledge throu^out 
Eorope^, is returned into the bosom of the Divinky'. 
^ The sage to whom two worlds^ lay chdm, the man fiir 
whom sciaace and polities' are disputing, indiaputaUy 
enjoyed an elevated rank in human nature\ 

The calnnets of princes have been long in the halnts 
of notifying the death of those^ who were great only in 
their funeral orations'. Long hath the etiquette of courtsf 
ptoclaimed the mourning of hypocrisy\ rlation^ should 
wear mourning for none but their oenefactors". The 
r^esentatiyes'" of nations should recommaid to public 
homage, only those who have been the heroes of humani- 
ty\ 

The congress of America'^ hath ordered in the focurteen 
Mifederate states, a mourning of two months' for the 
death of B^jamin Franklin i and America is at thiaiQCK 
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went psttng' ikat tribule of ventntioii 4ii^ otte of tlit ii» 
dicn ef iwr caiitt]l»lM]ii\ 

Weie k not nvntfay of us^^ gentleiBan, to jom' m tbi 
Mme religious act, to pay oisr^ shine of thiil Jbonu^ new 
lendered in the e^t of the luuvorsey at onoe to tha 
ngbtft of maa^, mod to the ptnlo60|)hcr who looat contiiv 
bated to esKtaad the eonquestaof hberty over the faoe«f 
Ae wfaoie earth' ? 

Antiquit J nould faavie miacd akars^ to diat vmft mi 
miefaty genhis, vvho far the advaitta^ of hiuom fckMl» 
eamaang earth and heaven' in his ideas, couid tame At 

Xof Swmdtf* and of de^poAam^. France^ enlighteo- 
id free^, owes all least some^ testgnony of remem- 
brance and regret to one of the greatest men who ever 
served the cause of philosophy' and of liberty\ 
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S.— •6^91^02 W6^ to his Army. 

I coKGiiATULATE you, my brave countrymen, and 
fellowwsoldiers, on the spirit and miccess with whidi you 
Ikave executed this imporiant part of our enterprise. The 
formidable heists of Abraham are now surmounted, and 
the city of Quebec, the dlnect of afl our toils, now stands 
in ^ew be£»e tts. A perndious eneny , who have itered 
to j^caspeeate you by their cruekies, but aot to ofypss^ 
you on ec^asl ground, are now eonstnuaad to ftee yon 
on the open plain, iPithmitfan^pttrtsoreiitreiiGfaaieiitsto 
ri^ker tnera. 

You know too weU the ferees whidi eonqpose tJMsnr 
army to ^Lread their superior mnnbers. A £nr regular 
iKoops fhm Old Franee, weiAciied by hiuiger and aick> 
ness, who when firedi we» uausble to withstand 9ti6A 
aoldaers, are their genend\9t elHef dependence. Thoie 
numerous companies of Caaadiana, -insolent, MUtinewh 
unsteady, and a&dis<»idined, have exesrased hie litwost 
akiU to Wp tluan Iqgelher to this ti»e ; aiidasaoQRias 
their irregular ardour is damped by our firm fire, they 
w81 insta^y turn their hacks, and gine yoit oo livtitor 
tiouUe but m the i^ursuk^ Asfiir t&seaairageiiiUicaof 
Indians, wh o s e hor r id ydls in lhefererthafoalnic)t«nny 



• Mi hart villi ttffiight, torriUe as tkqr «Pe wit£r the 
tomahawk arfiKa^ipgkmfe to a flyky and ptw 
yon have eaEfmmmud horn little tbur ferocity ia to be 
ihaaiM fay naolvte men won hit and epen gvmaid; 
yon wjit nam onljcraaider uun aa the just ebjeeta of a 
aefcwi HHi iiagi Rii the nnhafpy fitfe of aaany dang^ttwed 



^]%» day pats it inio yoiv |Kmer to tMQ^ 
tiguesof a BMge, iHiiefa naBanlpMCB ip li p T e dyeurcottr* 
4f!B aad paftinnoe. Femoawd wA a fuu eaafidaioe of 
Im miffahi auaeeaa vhieb Bnliah iraloiir flMBt gMB ovier 
-ftidi eaaMiaay I have led jreuiip to these steep and dan- 
fttMtororiea; oalf aoKeilou8to» show you the fiaewilihiii 
3P(M»isaflk Theittpo8sibffitycfafetifainttheam»(fii^ 
fe s o tf ie ia Ae aitmtien ef men leaolvcd to oonqiier cr 
Ae: di(idhefiev«aie,aiyfirieMd8yif jroareonqiiastoouU 
in hoiight with the bk)od ef your geaacalf he woi^ 
cheeiMfy mdgn a hfe irfuA he has long devoted to hia 
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S.-*^i%iMsh ^Mr Horace Wa!poky H40» inMepro^q^ 

MrPiU, 

8at,«-{ iraa mwiiing to iatonnipt the oourae of fian 
Mbac^ wf^ it was earned on with cahaneas and deoeaiqf 
by men wh^ i» not auffsr the ardour of o|qpoMon to 
wuddieir m a p a n or fi g mfyort Aeaa to suqh expressioaa 
as the dignity of this assembly does not adnut. I have 
luthatodeferred answering the gentlemim, who dedaim- 
d agwBist the lull with such fluency and rhetoric, and 
such Tehemence of gesture ; who diar£ed the advocates 
fcr the espedieaks now paopased, wkh liavHigno r«igard 
^ftaay iaterast but dMir owb^ mod with making laws onty 
^eonsame papor^ and threatened theas wilb the diefee- 
tin of Aw* adhevei^ and the loss of (heir ii^yiei|pe» 
ifon&is new diaeoiray of thenr ibUr^ and tbnr i^^ 
•-iNer, fo^doIapvansverhantoranyeth^piHqfiaae, , 

than to remind him how little the Jthmam of n^ Md ^ 

p^ancy of invectiye contzibute to the, end for which 
^ awieBiMy is cdied together; how little the dlMOvei^ 
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of tnitli is promoted, and ^e security of the nation eitta- 
blished, by pompous diction and theatrical emotioii. 

Fomiidable sounds and furious declamation,, confidciDt 
assertions and lofty periods, may t^ect the young and 
unexperienced ; and perhaps the gentleman may haye 
tsontracted his habits of oratinry by conversing moi:0'widL 
those of his own age than with such as have, more oppo^ 
tunities of acquiring knowled^, and more isu^essfyl 
methods of commumcating their sentiments. 

If the heat of his temper, Sir, would suffer him to attend 
to those whose i^e and lon^ acquaintance with business 
give them an indisputable right to deference and superi- 
ority, he would leam in time to reascm )rather than de- 
claim ; and to prefer .justness of argument and an accu- 
tate knowledge of facts, to sounding epithet^ and q>len- 
did superlatives; which may disturo tiie. imagination for 
a moment, but leave no lasting impression on the mind^^ 
lie would leam, Sir, that to accuse aijd prove are very 
diffaiient ; and that reproaches, unsupported by evidence, 
afiecC only the character of hun that utters them. Ex* 
cursions of fancy and flights of oratory, are indeed par* 
donable in young men, but in no other; and it would 
surely contribute more, even to the purpose for which 
some gentlemen appear to speak (that of depredating the 
ccmduct of administration,) to prove the inconveniences 
and injustice of this bill, than hxtdy to assert them^ with 
whatever magnificence of language, or aj^iearance of zeal^ 
honesty, or compasdon. 
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4.— JIfr PUfs Reply. 

SiE,«— The atrocious crime of benag a young man, 
which the honourable gentleman has witn such spirit and 
decency chained upon me, I shall neither attempt to 
palliate nor Sssay ; but content myselT with wishing that 
I may be one of those whose follies may cease with their 
youth, and not of those who continue ignorant in spite 
c^ age and experience. 

Whether youth can be attributed to any man aa a re- 
proacfa> I will not. Sit-, assume the province of deter- 
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mining ; but surely age may justly become contemptible, 
if the opportunities which it brings have passed away 
without improvement, and vice appear tq prevail when 
the passions have subsided. The wretch, who, after 
having seen the consequences of a thousand errors, con- 
tinues still to blunder, and in whom age has only added 
obstinacy to stupidity, is surely the object either of 
abhorrence or contempt, and deserves not that his gray 
head should secure him from insults. Much more, Sir, 
is he to be abhorred, who, as he has advanced in age, 
has receded from virtue, and become more wicked with 
less temptation, who prostitutes himself for money which 
be cannot enjoy, and spends the remains of his life in 
the ruin of his country. 

But youth, Sir, is not my only crifhe : I have been 
accused of acting a theatrical part — ^A theatrical part 
may either imply some peculiarities of gesture, or a dis- 
amulation of my real sentiments, and the adoption of 
the ojHuions and language of another man. 

In the first sense, Sir, the charge is too trifling to be 
oonfuted, and deserves to be mentioned only that it may 
be despised. I am at liberty, like every other man, to 
use my own language : and though I may perhaps have 
some ambitk)n to please this gentleman, I shall not l^y 
myself under any restraint, nor very solicitously copy 
bis diction or his mien, however matured by age at 
modelled by experience. 

But if any man shall, by charging me with theatrical 
behaviour, imply that I utter any sentiments but my 
own, I shall treat him as a calumniator and a villain ; 
nor shall any protection shelter him from the treatment 
which he deserves. I shall, on such an occasion, without 
scruple, trample upon all those forms with which wealth 
and dignity entrench themselves, nor shall any thing but 
a^ restrain my resentment ; age, which always brings 
with it one privilege, that of being insolent and super- 
cilious without punishment. 

But with regard. Sir, to those whom I have offended, 
I am of opinion, that if I had acted a borrowed part, I 
should have avoided their censure ; the heat which- 
offended them is the ardour of conviction^ and that zea! 

U 
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for the service of my country which neither hc^ nor 
fear shall influence me to suppress. I will not ^t utK' 
concerned while my liberty is mvaded, nor look in silence 
upon public robbery.— I will exert my endeavours, at 
whatever hazard,^ to repel the aggressor and drag the 
thief to justice, whoever may protect him in his viUmyy 
Vtnd whoever may partake of his plunder. 



Sr^Lord Li/tileton*s Speech on the Repeal of' (he Act 
called tht Jew Bill, J, D. 1753. 

gia^^Ix has been hitherto the rare and envied felidty 
of his Majesty's reign, that his subjects have enjoyed 
such a settled tranquillity, such a freedom from angry 
religious disputes, as is not to be paralleled in any former 
times. The true Christian spirit of moderation, of 
charity, of universal benevolence, has prevailed in the 

' people, has previdled in the clergy of all ranks and de- 
'grees, instead of those narrow principles, those bigotted 
pleasures, that furious, that implacable, that ignorant 
sseal, which bad often done so much hurt both to the 
church and the state. But from the ill-understood, in- 
significant^ act of parliament you are now moved to 
repeal, occasion has been taken to deprive us of this 
inestimable advantage. It is a pretence to disturb the 
peace oF the church, to inftise idle fear into the minds of 
tlie people, and make religion itself an en^ne of sedi- 
tion. It behoves the piety, as well as the wisdom of 
parliament, to disappoint those endeavours. Sir, the 
very worst mischief that can be done to reli^on, is to 
pervert it to the purposes of faction. The most impious 
wars ever made were those called holy wars. He who 
hates another man for not being a Christian, is himself 
not a Christian. Christianity, Sir, breathes love, and 
peace, and good-will to man. A temper conformable 

.to the dictates of that holy religion has lately distin- 
guished this nation ; and a glorious distinction it was ! 
But there is latent, at all times, in the minds of the 
vulgar, a spark of enthusiasm ; which, if blown by the 
Jiireath of a party, may, even when it seems quite extin- 
guished, be suddenly revived and raised *Xo a flame. 
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The act of last session for naturalizing Jews, has very 
unexpectedly administered fuel to feed that flame* To 
what a height it may rise, if h should continue mudl 
longer, one cannot easily tell ; but, take away the fuel, 
ana it will die of itself. 

Sir, I trust and believe that, by speedily passing this 
bill, we shall alence that obloquy which has so unjustly 
been cast upon our reverend prelates (some of the most 
re^)ectable that ever adorned our church) for the part 
they took in the act which this repeals. And it greatly 
concerns the whole community, that they sliould not 
k)8e that respect which is so justly due to them, by a 
popular clamour kept up in opposition to a measure of 
no importance in itself But if the departing from that 
measure should not remove the prejudice so maliciously 
raised, I am certain that no further step you can take 
will be able to remove it ; and, therefore, I hope you 
will stop here. This appears to be a reasonable and 
safe condescension, by which nobody will be hurt ; but 
all beyond this would be dangerous weakness in govern- 
ment : it might open a door to the wildest enthusiasm, 
and to the most mischievous attacks of political disaf- 
fection working upon that enthusiasm. If you encoiir. 
age and authorize it to fall on the synagogue, it will go 
uom tbence to the meeting-house, and in the end to the 
palace. But let us be careful to check its further pro- 
gress. The more zealous we are to support Christianity, 
the more vigilant should we be in maintaining toleration* 
If we brine back persecution, we bring back the anti- 
christian spirit of popery ; and when the spirit is here, 
the whole system will soon follow. Toleration is the 
basis of all public quiet. It is a charter of freedom 
^ven to the mind, more valuable, I think, than that 
which secures our persons and estates. Indeed, they 
are inseparably connected together ; for, where the mind 
is not free, where the conscience is enthralled, there is 
no freedom. Spiritual tyranny puts on the galling 
chains; But civil tyranny is called in, to rivet and fix 
them. We see it m Spain, and many other countties ; 
we have formerly both seen and felt it in England. By 

V2 
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the blesmng of God» we are now delivered from ail kinds 
of oppression. Let us take care that they may never 
return. 



6.— *$ir John St AvbirCs Speech for repealing the 

Septennid Act. 

Mb SpfiAKER)—- 1 am aware it may be smd, that fre- 
quent new parliaments will produce frequent new ex** 
penses ; but I think quite the contrary : I am really of 
opinion, that it will be a proper remedy against the 
evils of bribery at elections, especially as you have pio* 
vided so wholesome a law to co-operate upon these oc« 
casions. 

Bribery at elections, whence did it arise ? Not from 
country sentleroen, for they are sure of being chosen 
without It; it was, Sir, the invention of wi^ed and 
corrupt ministers, who have from time to time led weak 
princes into such destructive measures, that they did not 
dare to rely upon the natural representation of the 
people. Long parliaments. Sir, first introduced bribery^ 
because they were worth purchasing at any rate. Coun^* 
try gentlemen, who have only their private fortunes to 
rely upon, and have no mercenary ends to serve, are 
unable to oppose it, especially if at any time th^ public 
treasure shaU be unfaithfully squandered- away to cor* 
rupt their boroughs. Country gentlemen, indeed, may 
make some weak efforts, but as they generally prove 
unsuccessful, and the time of a fresh struggle is at so 
great a distance, they at last grow faint in the dispute, 
give up their country for lost, and retire in despair ; 
despair naturally proauces indolence, and that is the 
proper disposition for slavery.-— Ministers of state under- 
stand this very well, and are therefore unwilling to 
awaken the nation out of its lethargy by frequent elec* 
tions. They know that the spirit ot liberty, like every 
. other virtue of the mind, is to be kept alive only by 
constant action : that it is impossible to enslave thia 
nation, while.it is perpetually upon its guard.-— Let 
country gentlemen then, by naving frequent opportu* 

5 
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Hides of exerting themselves, be kept wonn and active 
in their contention for tbe public* good : this will raise 
that zeal and spirit, which will at last get the better of 
those undue influences by which the oflicers of the 
crown, though unknown to the several boroughs, have 
been able to supplant country gentlemen of great cha- 
fiicters and fortune, who live in their neighbourhood.— I 
do not say this upon idle speculation only : I live in a 
country where it is too well known, and I appeal to many 
gentlaoDien in the JEiouse, to more out ot it, (and who 
are so for this vary reaaon) for the truth of my assertion. 
Sir, it is a sore which has been long eating into the most 
vital part of our constitution, and I hope the time will 
come when you will probe it to the bottom. For if a 
minister should ever gain a corrupt familiarity with our 
horoughs ; if he should keep a register of them in his 
doset, and, by sending down his treasury mandates, 
should procure a spurious representation of the people, 
^ offsjMiBg of his corruption, who will be at all times 
ready to reccmcile and justify the most contradictory 
measures of his administration, and even to vote every 
crude indigested dream of their patron into a law ; if 
the nudntenance of his pow^ should become the sdie 
Object of their attenticm, ana they should be guilty of 
die most violent breach of parliamentary trust, by ^viiig 
the king a discretionary liberty of taxing the people 
without limitation (ht control ; the last fatal compliment • 
they can pay to the crown ;— if this should ever be t|ie 
unhappy condition of this nation, the people indeed may 
conipdain; but the doors of that place, where their 
complaints should be heard, will for ever be shut against 
them. 

Our disease, I fear, is of a complicated nature; and 
I think that this motion is wisely intended to remove 
the first and principal disorder. Give the people theic* 
Vident right of frequent new elections ; that will restore 
the decayed authority of parliaments, and will put our 
ooQstitution into a natural coi^diUon of working out her 
own cure. 

Sir, upon the whdie, I am of opinion, that J cannot 
express a greater zeal for his Majesty, for the liberties 
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of the people, or the honour and dimity of this house, 
than by seconding the motieii ivhich the honourable 
gentleman has made yoo. 

7. — Part of Sir Robert WalpoUs Reply, 

As to bribery and corruption, Sir, if it were possiUs 
to influence, by such base means, the majority of the 
electors of Great Britain to choose such men as would 
probably give up their liberties : if it were possible to 
mfluence, by such means, a majority di the members of 
this house to consent to the estabHdimeikt of arbitrary 
power, I "would readily allow, that the calculations made 
by the gentleman of the other side were just, and th^ 
imerenoe true ; but I am persuaded that neither of these 
is possible. As the members of this house genetally 
are, and must always be, gentleman of fortune and 
figure in their country, is it possible, to suppose, that 
any one of them could, by a pension, or a post, be in- 
fluenced to consent to the overthrow of our constitutimi ; 
by which the enjoyment, not only of what he got, but 
of what he before bad, would be rendered altogether 
precarious P I will allow, Sjf , that, with reiqsect to bribery, 
the price must be higher or lower, generally in propor- 
tidli to the virtue of the man who is to be Wibed ; but 
it must likewise be granted, that the humour he happens 
to be in at the time, the spirit he happens to be endowed 
with, adds a great deal to his virtue. When no en- 
croachments are made upon the rights of the pe(q>le, 
when the people do not think themselves in any danger, 
there may be many of the electors who, by a bribe of 
ten guineas, might be induced to vote for one candidate 
rather than another'; but if the court were making any 
encroachments upon the rights of the people, a proper 
•spirit would, without doubt, arise in the nation ; and in 
suph a case, I am persuaded, that none, or very few, 
even of such electors, could be induced to vote for a 
court canditate ; no, not for ten tifhes the sum. 

There may, Sir, be s«ne bribery and corruption in 
the nation ; I am afraid there will luiways be some : but 
it is no pnoof of it, that strangers are sometimes chosen ; 
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for a gentleman may have so much natural influence 
over a borough in his ne^hbourhood, as to be able to 
prevail with them to choose any person he pleases to 
recommend; and if upon such recommendation they 
choose one or two of his friends, who are perhaps stran* 
gers to them, it is not from thence to be inferred, that 
the two strangers were chosen their representatives by 
the means of bribery and corruption. 

To insinuate, Sir, that money may be issued from the 
public treasury for brilnn^ elections, is really soi^iething 
very extraordinary, especially in those gentlemen who 
know how many checks are upon every shiUin^ that can 
be issued from thence ; and how regularly the money 
granted in one year for the public service of the nation, 
must always be accounted for the very next session, in 
this house, andUkewise in the other, if they have a mind 
to call for any such account. And as to the gentlemen 
in (^oes, if they have any advantage over country gen- 
tlemen, in having something else to depend on besides 
their own private fortunes, they have likewise mjany dis- 
advantages: they are obliged to live here at London 
with their families, by which they are put to a much 
greater expense than gentlemen of equal fortunes who 
five in the country : this lays them under a very great 
disadvantage, witn respect to the supporting of their 
interest in the country. The country gentleman, by 
living among the electors, and purcha^ng the necessaries 
for ms family from them, keeps up an acquaintance and 
correspondence with them, without putting himself to 
any extraordinary charge; whereas a gentleman who 
lives in London has no other way of keeping up an ac^ 
quaintance or correspondence among his friends in the 
country, but by going down once or twice a-year, at a 
vary extraordinary charge, and often without any other 
business : so that we may conclude, a gentleman in office 
cannot, even in seven years, save much for distributing 
in ready money, at the time of an election ; and I really 
believe, if the fact were narrowly inquired into, it woula 
a{^Kar, that the gentlemen in office are as little guilty of 
bribing their electors with ready money, as any other 
set of gentlemen in the kingdom. 
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That there are ferments often .raising among the 
people without any just cause, is what I am surprised to 
near controverted, since very late experience may con* 
vince us of the contrary. Do not we know what a fer* 
ment was raised in the nation towards the latter end of 
the late queen'^s reign P And it is well known what a fatal 
change in the affairs of this nation was introduced, or at 
least confirmed, by an election's coming on while the 
nation was in that ferment. Do not we know what a 
ferment was raised in the nation soon after his late 
Majesty's accession P And if an election had then been 
allowed to come on, while the natipn was in that fe/ment, 
it might perhaps have had as fatal effects as the former ; 
but, Sir, this was wisely provided against by the very 
law which is now wanted to be repealed. 

As such ferments may hereafter often happen, I must 
think that frequent elections will always be dangerous ; 
for which reason, as far as I can see at present, I shall, 
I believe, at all times, think it a very dangerous experi* 
ment to repeal the septennial bill. 
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8, — Mr Pultenejfs Speech on the Motion Jbr reduAng 

the Army, 

Sib,-— We have heard a great deal about parliamen- 
tary armies, and about an army continued from year to 
year. I always have been. Sir, and always maU be, 
against a standing army of any kind. To me it is a 
terrible thing ; whether under tnat of parliamentary or 
any other designation, a standing army is still a standing 
army, whatever name it be called by : they are a body 
of men distinct from the body of the people ; they are 
governed by different^laws ; and blind obedience, and an 
entire submission to the orders of their commanding 
officer, is their only principle. The nations ju*ound us. 
Sir, are already enslaved, and have been enslaved by 
those very means : by means of their standing armies 
they have every one lost their liberties: it is indeed 
impos^ble that the liberties of the people can be pre- 
served in any country whare a numerous standing army 
is kept up. Shall we then take any of our measures* 
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from the examples of our neighbours ? No, Sir ; on the 
oontTBry, from their mislbrtunes we ought to learn to 
avoid those rocks upon which thej have split. 

It signifies nothing to tell me, that our array is omn- 
nianded by such gentlemen as cannot be supposed to 
join in any measures for enslaving their country. It 
may be so ; I hope it is so ; I have a very good opinicm 
of many gentlemen now in the army ; I beUeve ih^ 
would not join in any such measures; but their Uvea 
are uncertain, tkos can we be sure how long they may 
be continued in command : they may be aU dismissed 
in a moment, and proper tools put in their room. Be- 
sides, Sir, we know the passions of men, we know how 
dangerous it is to trust the best of men with too much 
power. Where was there a braver army than that un- 
der Julius Caesar ? Where was there ever an army that 
had served their country more faithfully ? That army 
was commanded generally by the best citizens of Bome> 
by men of great fortune and figure in their country ; 
yet that arm^ enslaved their country. The affections 
of the soldiers towards their country, the honour and 
integrity of the under officers, are not to be depended 
on : by the military law, the adminstration of justice 
is so quick, and the punishment so severe, that neither 
officer nor soldier dares c^er to dispute the orders of his 
supreme conunander ; he must not consult his own in- 
clinations : if an officer were commanded to pull his own 
father out of this house, he must do it; he dares not 
disobey ; immediate death would be the sure consequence 
of the least grumbhng. And if an officer were sent into 
the court of request, accompanied by a body of musket- 
eers with screwed bayonets, and with orders to tell us 
what we ought to do, and how we were to vote, I know 
what would be the duty of this house ; I know it would 
he our dutv to order the officer to be taken and hanged 
up at the dfoor of the lobby ; but, Sir, I doubt mu(£ if 
such a spirit could be found in this house, or in any 
house of commons that will ever be in England. 

Sir, J talk not of ima^nary things ; I talk of what 
has happened to an English house of commons, and 
iitHQ an English army : not only from an English army^ 
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but an army that was raised by that very house of com- 
mons, an army that was paid by them, and an army 
that was commanded by generals appointed by them. 
Therefore do not let us vainly ima^ne, that an army 
raised and maintained by authority of parliament wiu 
always be submusive to Lm ; Anj^yhe «, nu- 
merous as to have it in their power to ov^*awe the par- 
Uament, they will be submissive as long as the parlia- 
ment does nothing to disoblige their favourite general ; 
but when that case happens, I am afraid that m place 
of the parliament's dismissing the army, the army will 
dismiss the parliament, as they have done heretofore. 
Nor does the legality or illegality of that parliament, 
or of that army, alter the case ; for, with respect to that 
army, and according to their way of thinking, the par^ 
liament dismissed by them was a legal parliament ; they 
were an army raised and maintained according to law, 
and at first tney were raised, as they imagined, for the 
preservation of thosQ liberties which they afterwards de- 
stroyed. 

It has been urged, Sir, that whoever is for the Pro* 
testant succession, must be for continuing the army : 
for that very reason. Sir, I am against continuing tne 
army. I know that neither the Protestant succession in 
his Majesty's most illustrious house, nor any succes^on, 
can ever be safe, as long as there is a standing army in 
the country. Armies, Sir, have no regard to hereditary 
succession. The first two Caesars at Rome did pretty 
well, and found means to keep their armies in tolerable 
subjection^ because the generals and officers were all 
their own creatures. But how did it fare with their 
successors ? Was not every one of them named by the 
army, without any regard to hereditary right, or to any 
right ? A cobler, a gardener, or any man who happened 
to raise himself in the army, and could gain their affec- 
tions, was made emperor of the world. Was not every 
succeeding emperor raised to the throne, or tumbled 
headlong into the dust, according to the mere whim or 
mad frenzy of the soldiers ? 

We are told this army is desired to be continued but 
fcMP one year longer, or for a limited term of years* 
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How absurd is this distinction ! Is there any army in 
the world continued for any term of years ? Does the 
most absolute monarch tell Iiis army, that he is to con- 
tinue them for any number of years, or any number of 
months ? How long have we already continued our army 
from year to year ? And if it thus continues, where will 
it differ from the standing aiinies of those countries 
which have already submitted their necks to the yoke ? 
We are now come to the Rubicon ; our army is now to 
be reduced, or it never will ; from his Maiesty^s own 
mouth we are assured of a profound tranquillity abroad, 
we know there is one at home. If this is not a proper 
time, if these circumstances do not afford us a safe op- 
portunity fcH* reducing af least a part of our regular 
forces, we never can expect to see any reduction ; and 
this nation, already overburdened with debts and taxes, 
must be loaded with the heavy charge of perpetually 
supporting a numerous standing army; and remain for 
ever exposed to the danger of having its liberties and 
pnvil^s trampled upon by any ful^e king or ministry, 
who shall take it in th^ heads to do so, and shall me 
a proper care to model the army for that purpose. 



^'■^Speech of Lord Chatham^ in the House of Peers^ 
a^ain^ the American War^ and against employing 
the Jmdians in it. 

I CANNOT, my Lords, I will not, ^oin in congratula- 
tion on misfortune and disgrace. This, j^ Lords, is a 
perilous and tremendous monienW It is not a time for 
adulation : the smoothness of flattery cannot save us in 
this rugged and awful crisis. It is now necessary to 
instruct the tbrQ|e in the language of truth. We must> 
if possible, *^p& the delusion and darkness which en- 
velope it ; and display, in its full danger and genuine 
colours, the ruin which is brought to our doors. Can 
ministers still presume to expect support in their infat- 
uation ? Can parliament be so dead to its dignity and 
duty, as to give their suf^xirt to measures thus obtruded 
and forced upon them ? Measures, my Lords, which 
have reduced this late flourishing empure to scorn and 
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contempt ! '< But yesterday, and Britain might have stood 
against the world : now, none so poor as to do her rever* 
ence r*^— The people, whom we at first despised as rebels, 
but whom we now acknowledge as enemies, are abetted 
against us, supplied with every miHftary store, have their 
interest consulted, and their ambassadors entertained by 
our inveterate enemy— and ministers do not, and dare 
not, interpose with dignity or effect. The desperate 
state .of our army abroad is in part known. No man 
more highly esteems and honours the British troc^ than 
I do ; I know their virtues and their valour ; I know 
they can achieve any thing but impossibilities ; and I 
know that the conquest of British America is an impos- 
sibility. You cannot, my LAds, you catmot conquer 
America. What is your present situation there ? We 
do not know the worst : but we know that in three cam- 
paigns we have done nothing, and sufPered much. You 
may swell every expense, accumulate every assistance, 
and extend your trad9|c to the shambles of every Grerman 
despot : your attempts will be for ever vain and impotent 
—doubly so, indeed, from this mercenary aid on which 
you rely ; for it irritates, to an incurable resentment, the 
minds of your adversaries, to over-run them with the 
mercenary sons of rapine and plunder, devoting them and 
their possessions to the rapacity of hireling cruelty. If 
I were an American, as I am an Englishman, while a 
foreiffn troop was landed in my country, I never would 

lay down my arms ; Never ^ never ^ never ! — 

But, my Lords, who is the man, that, in addition to 
the disgraces and mischiefs of the war, has dared to au- 
thorise and associate to our arms the tomahawk and 
scalplng-knife of the savage ? — to call into civilized alli- 
ance, the wild and inhuman inhabitant ^f the woods?—- 
to det«gate to the merciless Indian, the defence of dis* 
puted rights, and to wage the horrors of his barbarous 
war, agamst our brethren ? My Lords, these enormities 
cry aloud, for redress and punishment. But, my Lords, 
this barbarous rneasure has been defended, not only on 
the principles of policy and necessity, but also on those 
of morality ; '^ for it is perfectly allowable,'^ says LcHtl 
Suffolk, " to use all the means, which God and nature 
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IttTe put into our hands." I am taUuaahed^ I am shock- 
ed, to bear such principles confessed ; to hear them avow- 
ed in this House, or m this country. My Lords, I did 
not intend to encroach so much on your attention, but I 
camiot repress my indignaticM^— I ieel myself impelled to 
speak. My Lords, we are called upon as members of 
this House, as men, is Christians, to {Hotest against sudh 
harriUe barbarity ! — ** That God andnature have put into 
our hands r Wnat ideas of Grod and nature, that noble 
Lofd may entertain, I know not ; but I know, that such 
detestable jninciple^ are equally abhorrent to religion and 
humanity. What ! to attribute the sacred sanction of 
God and nature, to the massacres of the Indian scalping- 
knife! to the cannibal savage, torturing, murdering, 
devouring, drinking the blood of his mangled victims ! 
Such notions shock every precept of morality, every feel- 
ing of humanity, every sentiment of hcmour. These 
abonunable principles, and this more abominable avowal 
of them, demand the most decisive indignation. 
I caU upon that Ri^ht Reverend, and this most Learned 
Bench, to vindicateme religionof dieir Grod, to supportthe 
justice of their country. I call upon the bi^ops, to inter- 
pose the unsullied sanctity of tbeirlawn;— upon the judges, 
to interpose the purity of their ermine, to save us from 
this pollution. I call upon the honour of your Lord- 
dups, to reverence the dignity of your ancestors, and to 
maintain your own. I ctul upon the spirit and humanity 
pf my country, to vindicate the national character. I 
invoke the genius of the constitution. From the tapes- 
try that adorns these walls, the immortal ancestor of this 
noble Lord, frowns with indignation at the disgrace of 
Ins country. In vain did he defend the liberty, and 
establish the idigion of Britain, against the tyranny of 
Borne, if these worse than Popish cruelties, and In^oiisi- 
torial practices, are endured among us. . To send forth 
the merciless cannibal, thirsting for blood ! against whom ? 
—your Protestant brethren ! — to lay waste their country, 
to descdate their dwellings, and extirpate their race and 
?»akey by the aid and instrumentality of these horrihU 
Ijornds of war I Spain can no longer boast preeminence 
in barbarity. * She armed herself with bloodliounds, to 
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extirpate the wntdied natives of Meidoo; we, mote 
ruthless* loose these dogs of war agaiqst our coimtry* 
men in America, endeared to us W every tie that can 
sanctify humanity. I solemnly call upon your "Loxdm 
ships, and upon every cMrder of men in the state, to stan^ 
upon this infiunous procedure, the indelible stigma v( 
the PyUic Abhorrenoe. More pai^icularly, I cafl upon 
the holy prelates of our religion, to do away this mir 
quity ; let them perform a lustration, to.purify the country 
fiom this deepand deadly sin. My Lords, I am old and 
weak, and at piesent unable to say more ; but my fed* 
ings and indignation were too strong, to have snid less» 
I could not iMve slept this night in my bed, nor even 
reposed my head upon my pil£w, without giving vent 
to my eternal abhorrence, or such enormous and piepos^ 
terous principles. 
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W.^-^Speech of the Earl qf Chesterftdd^ in the Haia^ 
qf Lards, February 22, 1740, <m the Pension Bill, 

My LoEns,«»-It is now so late, and so much has been 
said in favoi^r of the motion for the second reading of the 
pennon bill, by Ix»ds mudi aUer than I am, that I 
shall detain you but a yeaty short while with whut I have 
to say ui^n the subject. It has been said by a noble 
duke,. that this bill can be looked on only as a bill for 
preventing a grievance that is foreseen, and not as a bill 
for remedying a grievance that is alresdy felt ( because 
it is not asserted, nor so mudi as insinuated, in the pie> 
amble of the. Inll, that any eorruDt f>raedees are now 
made use of, for gsaning an unaue influence over tiie 
other House. My Lords, Uiis was the very temm for 
bringing in the bilL They could not assert, that any 
such practioeii are now made use <xf, without a proof; 
and the means for connng at this proof, is what ihsy 
want, and what they pnqpose to get oy this biU. They 
sufi^iect there are maok practices, but they cannot prore 
it. The crime is of such a seoret nature, that it can 
very seldom be proved by witnesses; and, therefore, 
they want to put it to the trid, at least, of being proived 
by the oath of one of the parties ; which is a method 
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«Aen taken in cases tliat;> can admit of no other pioof* 
Thijs is, therefore^ no argument of the grievance not be» 
11^ ftlt ; for a man may very sensibly SeA a grievance^ 
ana jtt mar not be aUe to prore it That there is a 
siispdoB of some such practices bang now made use of^ 
or tbat they will be made uae of, the many remonstranees 
fiom all parts of the united kingdoms are a suflSdent 
woof. That this susfucion has crept into the other 
Hoits^ their having so frequently sent up this bill is a 
maoifest demonstration, and a strong argument fix* its be^ 
iDg neoessary to have some such bUl passed into a law. 
The odier House must be allowed to be better juc^es of 
what passes, or must pass, within their own walls^ than 
we can pretend to be. It is evident, they suqpect that 
corrupt practices have been, or soon may be^ made uae 
Q^ for gaining an undue influence over some of their mea* 
SQies; and they have calculated this bill for curing the 
evil if it is fUt, for preventing it if it is only foreseen. 
That any such practices have actually been made use of^ 
or are now made use of, is what I diall not pretend to 
•firm ; but I am sure I shall not affirm the contrary. 
If any sudb toe made use of, I will, with confidence, viiw 
dieatehisMiyeshr. I am sure he knows nothing of them. 
I am sure he will disdain to suflfer them, but I cannot 
pass such a compliment upon his ministers, nor upon any 
^ of ministers that ever was, or ever will be, in this n»- 
^; and, therefore, I think I cannot more fiiithfully^ 
»Me efiectuaUy, serve his present Miyesty, as well as 
^ suooesscirs, than by puttmg it out of the power of 
iniDisters to gain any corrupt influence over either House 
of Parfiament Such an attempt may be necessary for 
Ac securi^ of the minister; but never can be necessary 
faf, must always be inconsistent with, the security of hts 
''^B^r ; and the more neoessary it is Ibr the isunister^ 
^^curity, the ili(»re inconsistent it will always be with the 
^^^s, and the more dangorous to the hberties a£ the 
nation. 

To pretend, my Lords, that this bill diminishes, or 
ttiy wi^ encroaches upon the prerogative, is something 
V€ty strange. What preroj^tive, my Lctfds ? Has the 
^^onn a prerogative to bnbe ; to imringe the law, by 
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sending its pensioners into the other House ? To say se 
is destroying the credit, the authority of the crown, 
under the pretence of supporting its prerogative. If his 
Majesty knew that any man received a pension from him, 
or any thing like a pension, and yet kept his seat in the 
other House, he would himself declare it, or withdraw 
his pension j because he knows it is against law. This 
bill, therefore, no way diminishes or encroaches upon the 

Jrerogatives of the crown, which can never be exercised 
ut for the pubhc good. It diminishes only the prero- 
fatives usurped by ministers, which are never exerdsed 
ut for its destruction. The crown may still reward 
merit in the proper way, that is, openly. The bill is in- 
tended, and can operate only against clandestine rewards 
or gratuities given by ministers. These are scandalous, 
and never were, nor will be, given, but for scapdalcms 
services. 

It is very remarkable, my Lords, it is even diverting, 
to see such a squeamishness about perjuiy upon this oc« 
casion, amongst those, who, upon other occasions, have 
invented and enacted multitudes of oaths, to be taken by 
men who are under great temptations, from iimr private 
interest, to be guilty of penury. Is not this the case of 
almost every oath that relates to the collection of the 
public revenue, or to the exercise of any office ? Is not 
this peijury one of the chief objections made by the dis- 
senters against the test and corporation Act ? And shall 
we shew a less concern far the preservation of our con- 
stitution, than for the preservation of our church ? The 
Reverend Benph should be cautious of making use of 
this argument ; for if they will not allow us an oath for 
the preservation of the former, it may induce many peo- 
ple to think they ought not to be allowed an oath £»- the 
preservation of the latter. 

By this time, I hope« my Lords, all the inconveniences 
pretended to arise from this bill have vanished ; and, 
therefore, I shall consider some of the arguments brought 
to shew that it is not necessary. Here I must observe, 
that most of the arguments made use of for this purpose, 
are equally strong for a repeal of the laws we have al- 
ready in being against admitting pensioners to sit and 
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Vote i& the other House. If it be impossible to su^qpose, 
that a gentleman of great estate and andent family can, 
by a pension, be influenced to do what he ought not to 
do; and if we must suppose^ that none but such gentle- 
men can ever get into ttie other House, I am sure the 
laws for preventing pensioners from having seats in that 
House are quite unnecessary, and ought to be repealed. 
Therefinre^ u these ailments prevail with your I .ord- 
flhips to put a negative upon the present question, I shall 
expect to see that negative fdlowed by a motion for the 
i^qieal of those laws ; nay, in a few Sessions, I shall ex- 
pect to see a ImII brought in for preventing any man*s 
oeiiig a member of the other House but such as have 
aoirte plhoe or pension under the crown. As an argu- 
ment tor such a bill, it might be said, that his Majesty^s 
most faithful subjects ought to be chosen Members of 
Parfiament, and diat those gentlemen will always be most 
fiuthful to the king that receive the king^s money. I 
^iftU grant, my Lords, that such gentlemen will be al- 
ways the most faithfbl, and the most obedient to the 
mbisters ; but for this very reason, I should be for ex- 
duding them from Parliament. The king^s real inte- 
rest, however much he may be made by his ministers to 
mistake it, must always be the same with his people's ; 
hot the minister's interest is generally distinct from, and 
often contrary to both ; therefore, I shall always be for 
excluding, as much as pos^ble, from Parliament, every 
mad who is under the least inducement to prefer the in- 
terest of the minister to that of both king and people : 
and this I take to be the case of eveiy gentleman, let 
his estate and family be what they will, that holds a 
pensdon at the will of the minister. 

Those who say, they depend so much upon the hon* 
<Hir, integrity, and impartiality of men of family and 
fortune, seem to think our constitution can never be dis^ 
dolyed aa long as we have the shadow of a Parliament^ 
My ojHnion, my Lords, is so very different, that if ever 
our constitution be dissolved, if ever an absdute mon« 
^hj be estabhshed in AH kingdom, I am convinced, 
ft wiU be under that shadow. Our oonstitution ooninsts 
in the two Houses cf Parliament being a check upon the 
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Crown, as well as upon one another. If that <£eck 
should ever be removed, if the Crown should, by corrupt 
means, bj places, bjr pensions, and bribes, get the abso- 
lute direction of our two Houses of Parliament, our con- 
stitution will, from that moment, be destroyed. There 
would be no occasion for the crown to proceed any fur- 
Aer. It would be ridiculous to lay aside the forms of 
Parliament ; for under the shadow our king would be 
more absolute, and might govern more arbitrarily, than 
he could do without it. A gentleman of family and for- 
tune, would not, perhaps, for the sake of a pension, agree 
to lay aside the forms of government ; because, by his 
venal service there, he earns his infamous pension, 
and couM not expect the continuance of it if these 
forms were laid aside ; but a gentleman of family and 
fortune may, for the sake of a pension, whilst he is in 
Parliament, approve of the most blundering measure, 
consent to the most excessive and useless grants, enact 
the most oppressive laws, pass the most villanous ac- 
counts, acquit the most heinous criminals, and condemn 
the most innocent persons, at the desire of that minister 
who pays him his pension. And if a majority of such 
House of Parliament consisted of such men, would it not 
be ridiculous in us to talk of our constitution, or to say 
we had any liberty left ? This misfortune, this terrible 
condition, we may be reduced to by corruption : as Inrave, 
as free a people as we, the Romans, were reduced to it 
by the same means ; and to prevent such a horrid cata- 
strophe, is the design of this bill. 

If people would at all think, if they would consider 
the consequences of corruption, there would be no occa- 
sion, my Lords, for making laws against it. It would 
appear so horrible, that no man would allow .it to ap- 
proach him. The corrupted ought to consider, that 
they do not sell their vote, or their country only : these, 
perhaps, they may diregard; but thiey sell likewise 
themselves : they become the bond slaves of the corrup- 
ter, who corrupts them, not for their sakes, but for ms 
own. No man. ever corrupted another for the sake of 
doing him a service. And^ therefore, if people would 
but consider, they would always reject the offer with dis- 
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iain. But this is not to be expected. The histories of 
idl countries, the history even of our own country, shews 
it is not to be depended on. The proffered bribe, peo- 
ple think, ¥rill satisfy the immediate cravings of some in- 
nunous appetite ; and this makes them swallow the al- 
luring^ bait, though the liberties of their country, the 
happiness of their posterity, and even th^ir own Bberty, 
evidently depend upon thdu: refusing it. This makes it 
necessary, in every free state, to contrive, if possible, ef- 
fectual laws against corruption : and, as the laws we now 
have for exduding pensioners from the other House, are 
allowed to be ine&ctual, we ought to make a trial, at 
least, of the remedy now proposed ; for, though it should 
prove ineffectual, it will be attended with this advantage, 
that it will put us upon contriving some other remedy 
that may be effectual ; and the sooner such a remedy is 
contrived and apphed, the less danger we shall be ex- 
posed to of falling into the fatal distemper, from which 
no firee state, where it has cmce become general, has ever 
yet recovered. 
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1.— The Speech of a Roman Officer to his Soldiers, 

' Rome was taken by Totila\ 0ne4)f our brave ofBcers\ 
whose name was Paul', had sallied otlt of the cit^ at the 
head of a small party^ and entrenched himself on the 
eminence', where he was surrounded by the enemy\ 
Famine', it was not doubted, would soon reduce him to 
the necessity of surrendering^ ; and, in fact', he was in 
Want of every^ Uiing. In this exigence', he addressed 
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himself to his soldiers^ :•—<< Mj friends/^^ said he, 
must either perish', or surrive m 8lavery\ You', 1 1 



know, 
i¥ill not hesitate^ about the choice : but it is not enough 
to perish', we must perish nobly \ The coward may r^ 
Aga himself to be consumed bj famine^ he may linger 
in misery^ and wait in a dispirited condition, for the 
friendly h^nd qf death\ But we' who have been school- 
ed, and educated in the field of battle\ we are not now' 
to learn the prc^r use of our arms ; we know how to 
carve' for ourselves an honourable^ death. Yes, let us 
die\ but not inglorious and unrevenged' ; let us die^ co* 
vered with the blood of our enemies% that our fall^, in* 
stead of ridsing the smile of deliberate mahee', may give 
them cause to mourn^ over the victory that undoes us. 
Can we wish to loiter a few years more^ in life, when We 
know that a very few must bring us to our graves' ?— 
The limits of human life cannot be enlarged by nature', 
but glory' can extend them, and give a second^ life." 

< He finished^ his harangue : the soldiery declared 
their resolution to follow^ him. They began then* march^ ; 
the intrepid countenance' with which they advanced soon 
denoted to the enemy a design to give battle with all 
the courage of the last despair\ Without waiting^ there- 
fore, to receive' the attack of this illustrious band, the 
Groths thought proper to compound^ by an immediate 
grant of life' and liberty \'* MarmofUel, 



^.•^Speech of ChaHdemus^ an Athenian ExUe, to Da~ 
riusy who was maki/ng warlike preparations against 
Alexander. 

PkHhaps your Majesty may not hear the truth from 
the mouth of a Grecian, and. an exile : and if I do not 
declare it now, I never will, perhaps I may never have 
another opportunity. — Your Majesty**s numerous army, 
drawn from various nations, and which unpeoples the 
East, may seem formidable to the neighbouring coun*^ 
tries. The gold, the purple, and the.splendoiir of arms, 
which strike the eyes of beholders, make a show which sur- 

Ssses the imagination of all who have not seen it. The^ 
acedonian army, with which your Majesty's forces are' 
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going to ccmtend, is, on the- contrary, ^run, and horrid 
of amct, and clad in iron. The irresistible phalanx is 
a body of men who, in the field of battle, fear no onset, 
beiiig practised to hold together, man to man, shield to 
diield, and spear to spear ; so that a brazen wall miffht 
as soon be broken through. In advancing, in wheehng 
to ri^t or left, in attacking, in every esterase of arms, 
Aey act as one man. They answer the slightest sign 
&om the ccMnmander, as if his soul animated the whde 
army. Every soldier has a knowledge of war su6Scient 
&r a genaral. And this discipline, by which the Mace- 
donian army is become so formidable, was first est^blisb- 
ed, and has been all along kept up, by a fixed contempt 
of what your Majesty's troops are so vain of, I mean 
gokl and silv^. 'me bare earth serves them for beds. 
Whatever will satisfy nature, is their luxury. Their 
'epose is always shorter than the night. Your Majesty 
Biay, tharefi^re, judge, whether Thessalian, Acarnanian, 
an iBtolian cavalry, and the Macedonian phalanx-— an 
army that has, in spite of all opposition, over-run half 
the world — are to be repelled by a multitude (however 
i^erous) armed with shngs, and stakes hardened at the 
pwnts by fire. To be upon equal terms with Alexander, 
your Majesty ou^t to nave an army composed of the 
same scHTt of tioops : and they are no where to be had^ 
hat in the same countries which produce those conquerors 
of the world-^It is thereibre my opinion, that, if your 
Majesty were to apply the gold and silver, which now so 
^perfluously adorns your men, to the purpose of hiring 
l^i army from Greece, to contend with Greeks, you might 
luive some chance for success ; otherwise I see no reason 
^ expect any thing else, than that your army should be 
defeated, as all the others have been who have encoun* 
^sr^d the irresistible Macedonians. Q. Curtius. 
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3. — The Scythian Jmbassadors to AUxa/nder. 

If your person were as gigantic as your desires, the 
^orld itself would- not contain you. Your right hand 
Would touch the east, and your left the west, at the same 
™e. You grasp at more than you are equal to. Fron\ 
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Europe, you reach to Asia ; from Ana, you bnr hcM 

Euxope. Attd if you should ecmqueraU maaKind^ you 
seem disposed to wage v^ar with nKtods and snows, with 
rivers ami wild beasts, and to attempt to subdue nature. 
But have you oonsiderod the usual course of things P 
Have you reflected, that great treesr are maay years in 
growing to their hei^t, and are cut down in an hour ? 
It is foolish to think of the fruit only, without consider^ 
ing the height you have to cUmb, to come at it. Take 
care lest, wnile you strive to readi the top, you fall to 
the ground with the branches you have-iaidjhold on* 
The non when dead, is devoured by nsvens ; and rust 
consumes the hardness of iron. There is nothinig $o 
stionff, but it is in danger from what is weak. It will, 
therefore, be your wisdom, to take eare how you venture 
beyond your reach. Besides, what have you to do with 
the Scythians, or the Scythians with you ? We have 
never invaded Maoedon ; why should you attack Ser« 
thia? We inhabit vast deserts, and pathless woocm, 
where we do not want to hear of the name of Alexander* 
We are not disposed to submit to davexy ; and we have 
no^ambition to tyrannize over any nation.—That you may 
und^stand the geniusof the Scythians, we present you 
with a yoke of oxen, an arrow, and a goblet. We use 
these respectively in our commerce with friends, and with 
foes. We give to our friends the com, which we raise 
by the labour of our oxen. 4 With the goUet we join 
with them in pouring drink oSetixm tome gods; and 
with arrows we attack our enemies. We have oon^ered 
those, who have attempted to tjnrannize over us m our 
own country, and hkewise the kings of the Medes and 
Persians, when they made unjust war upon us ; and we 
have opened* to ourselves a way into Eoypt. You pre* 
tend to be the punisher of robbers ; imd are yourself the 
general robber of mankind. You have taken Lydia ; 
you have seized Syria ; you are master of Persia ; you 
nave subdued the Bactrians ; and attacked India. All 
this will not satisfy you, unless you lay your greedy and 
unsatiable hands upon our flocKs and our henls. How 
imprudent is your conduct ! You grasp at riches, the 
possession of which only increases your avarice. You 
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iadnease' jDur hunger by what should produce satiety ; 
89 that the more you have^ the more you desire. But 
have you forgot how kyiig the conquest of the Bactrians 
deUiaed you ? While you were subduing them, the Sog. 
disDs revolted. Your victories serve no other purpose, 
than to find you employment I^ produdng new wanu 
For the buamess of every conquest is twofold ; to win, 
and to preserve. And though you may be the greatest 
cf warriorsy you must expect, tnat the nations you oon- 
ouar will ^ideavour to shake off the yoke as fiist as pos- 
aUe. For what people chooses to be under foreign do- 
minion P If you will cross the Tanais, you may travel 
over Scythia, and observe how extensive a territory we 
inhabit. But to conquer us is quite another business. 
Tour army is loaded with the cumbrous spoils €£ many 
nations. You will find the Scythians, at one time, too 
nimUe fi;>r your pursuit ; and at another time, when you 
think we are fled far enough fix)m you, you will have us 
Buroriee you in your camp. For the Scythians attack 
with no lesB vijEour than they fly. Why shoidd We put 
you in mind of the vastness of the country you will have 
toeonqutf? The deserts of Scythia are commonly talked 
rf in (xreece ; and all the world knows, that our delight 
is to dwell at laige, and not in towns, or plantati(»i8. It 
will therefore be your wisdom to keep with strict atten- 
tioQ, what you have gained. Catching at more, you may ^ 
lose what you have. We have -a proverbial saying in 
S^rthia, That fortune has no feet, and is furnished ooly 
with hands, to distribute her capridous favours, and with 
fins to elude the grasp of those, to whom she has been 
bountifuL You give yourself out to be a god, the son 
of Jujnter Hammon. It suits the character of a god, to 
bestow jGervours on mortals ; not to deprive them of what 
they have. But if you are no god, reflect on the preca- 
nous condition of humanity. You will thus shew more 
wisdom, than by dwelling on those subjects whidi have 
puffed up your {Hide, and made you forget yourself. 
You see now little you are likely to gain by attempting 
the conquest of Scythia. On the other hand, you may, 
. if you ^ease, have in us a valuable alliance. We com- 
vuind the borders of both Burope and Asia*. . There is 
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nothing between us and Bactria, but the river Tanaia : 
and our territory extends to Thrace, whidb, as we have 
heard, borders on Macedon. If you decline attacking us 
in a hostile manner, you may have bur friendship.— Na- 
tions, which have never been at war, are on an equal 
footing. But it is in vain that confidence is reposed in 
a conquered people. There can be no sincere friendship 
between the oppressors and the oppressed. Even in peace, 
the latter think themselves entitled to the rights of war 
against the former. We will, if you think good, entc;r 
into a treaty with you, according to our manner, whidi 
is, not by signing, sealing, and taking the gods to wit* 
ness, as is the Grecian custom ; but by doin^ actual ser- 
vices. The Scylhians are not used to promise ; but to 
perform without promising. And they think an appeal 
to the gods superauous ; for that those, who have no re- 
gard for the esteem of men, will not hesitate to offend 
flie gods, by perjury. You may therefore consider widi 
yourself, whether yoii had better have a people of such 
a chaj»cter, and so situated as to have it in tlieir power 
either to serve you, or to annoy you, according as you 
treat them ; for allies, or for enemies. Q. Curtius. 
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4.— 7%e Beginning of the First Philippic of Demos- 

thenes. 

*^ Had we been convened, Athenians ! on some new 
subject of debate, I had waited till most of your usual 
counsellors had declared their opinions. If I had ap- 
proved of what was proposed by them, I should have 
continued silent ; if not, I should then have attempted 
to speak my sentiments. But since those. very points on 
which those speakers have oftentimes been heard ahready, 
are at this time to be considered ; though I have arisen 
first, I presume I may expect your pardon ; for if they 
on former occasions had advised the proper measures, 
you would not have found it needful to consult at pre- 
sent. 

" First then, Athenians ! howeVer wretched the situa- 
tion of our affairs at present seems, it must not by any 
means be tfiought desperate. What I am now going to 
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advance may posably appear a paradoit ; yet it b a certaia 
truth, that our past misfortunes afford a circumstance 
most favourable to our future hopes. And what is that? 
ev^ that our present difficulties are owing entirely to 
our total indolence and utter disregard of our own interest. 
For were we thus atuated, in spite of eve^ effort which 
our duty demanded, then indeed we mignt regard our 
fortunes as absolutely despen^. But now, Philip hath 
only ocMiquered your supineness and inactivity; the state 
he hath not conquered. You cannot be said to be de- 
feated ; your force hath never been exerted. 

<< If there is a man in this assembly who thinks that 
we must find a formidaUe enemy in PhiUp, while he 
views on one hand the numerous armies which surround 
him, and, on the other, the weakness of our state, despoil- 
ed (^ s6 much of its dominions, I cannot deny that he 
thinks justly. Yet let him reflect on this ; there was a 
time, Athenians ! when we possessed Pydna, Potidsea, 
and Methone, and all that country round ; when many 
of the states, now sul^ected to him, were free and inde- 
pendent, and more inclined to our alliance than to his. 
If Philip, at that time weak in himself, and without allies, 
had desponded of success against you, he would never 
have engaged in those enterprises which are now crown* 
ed with success, nor could have raised himself to that 

£itch of grandeur at which you now behold lum. But 
e knew well that the strongest places are only prizes 
laid between the combatants, and ready for the conquercx*. 
He knew that the dominions of the absent devolve natur- 
ally to those who are in the field ; the possessions of the 
supine, to the active and intrepid. Animated by these 
sentiments, he overturns whole nations. He either rules 
universally as a conqueror, or governs as a protector. For 
mankind naturally seek confederacy with such, as they see 
resolved and preparing not to be wanting to themselves. 
** If you, my countrymen, will now at Fength be per- 
suaded to entertain the like sentiments ; if each of you 
be disposed to approve himself an useful citizen, to the 
utmost that his station and abilities enable him ; if the 
rich will be ready to contribute, and the young to takf 
the field : in one word, if you will be yoursdves, and 
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banish those hopeu'which eyenr angle person entertainsiff. 
that the active pari of pubuc btusiness tnay lie upon 
othars, and he remain at liis. ease ; you .may thai, hy 
the assistance of the gods, recall those opportunities 
which your supineness nath ne^ected., regain your do- 
niinions» and chastise the insolence of this man. 

^< But when, my countrymen ! will you begia to 
exert your vigour ? Do you wait till roused by some 
dire event? t^foi:ced by some necessity? What thea, 
are we to think of X)ur present condition ? To free men, 
the disgrace attending on misconduct is, in my ojunion, 
the most urgent nj^oessity. Or say, is it your sole am^ 
bition to wander througn t^ie public places, each inquire 
ing of the other, ' What new advices ?' Can any thing 
be more new, than that a man of Macedon should con<* 

3uer the Athenians, and give law to Greece } < It Philip 
ead ?^ < Ni)— but he is sick.^ Prdy» what is it to you 
whether Philip is sick or not ? Supposing he should die,; 
you would raise up another Philip, if you continue thus 
regardless of your interest. 

^^ Many, I know, delight more in nothing than in cir- 
culating ill the rumours they hear as articues of intelli- 
gence. Some <^ry, Philip hath joined with the LacedsB- 
monians, and they are concerting the. destruction of 
Thebe^. Others assure ujs, he bath sent an embassy to 
the king of Persia ; others, that hje is fortifying {Jaces ia 
Illyria. Thus we all go about framing our several tales. 
I do believe, indeed, Athenians ! that he is intoxicated 
with his greatness, and does entertain his imagination 
with many such visionary projects, as he sees no powec 
rising to oppose him. But I cannot be persuaded that 
he hath so taken his measures, that the weakest among 
us (fo^ the weakest they are who spread such rumours) 
know what he is next to do. Let us disreg^d their tales. 
Let us only be persuaded of this, that he is our enemy ; 
that we havelopg been subject to his in^lence; that 
whatever we expected to have been done for us by othera, 
hath turned against us ;. that all the resource len us is in 
ourselves; and that if we aiei pot inclined to cSrry our 
arms abroach Vre should be forced to engage him at home. 
Let us be pi^r^uaded oC these things, and th^u we shall 



come to a proper determinatioii, and be no lonmr guided 
by rumours. We need not be tolidtous to know what 
particular events are to happen. We may be well assured 
that nothing good can happen, unless we give due at* 
tention to our affidrs, and act ais becomes Amnians. 
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B.'-^Hanmbai io his Soldiers. 

I KNOW not, sokhers, whetho' you or your prisoners 
be encompassed by fortune with the stricter bonds and 
.necessities. Two seas enclose you on the right and left; 
—not a ship to flee to for escaping. Before you is the 
Po, a river broader and more rajnd dian the tlhone ; 
bdiind you are the Alps, over which, even when your 
numbers were undiminished, you were hardly able to 
force a passa^.— -Here then, smdiers, you must either 
conquer or die, the very first hour you meet the enemy. 
But the same fortune whidi has laid you \mder the ne- 
oesfflity of fighting, has set before your eyes those rewards 
of victory? than which no men are ever wont to wish for 
greater mnn the immortal gods. Should we by our va- 
lour .leoover only Sicily and Sardinia, whidi were ravish- 
ed from our fotners, those would be np inconsiderable 
{Hnzes. Yet, what are these ? The wealth of Rome, 
whatever riches she has heaped together in the spnis of 
nations, all these, with the nuu^ters of them, will be yours. 
You have been long enou^ employed in driving the 
cattle upon the vast mountains of Luffltania and CeJtibe- 
ria ; you have hitherto met with no reward worthy of 
the labours and dangers you have undergone. The 
time b now come to reap the full recompence of your 
toilsome marches over so many mountains and rivers, 
and through so many nations, all of them in arms. This 
is the place which fortune has appointed to be the limits 
of your labours ; it is here that you will finish your glo- 
rious warfare, and recdve an ample recompence of your 
completed service. For I would not have you imagbe, 
that victory will be as difficult as the name of a Roman 
war is ^reat and sounding. It has often happened, that 
a despised enemy has given a bloody battle, and the 
most renowned kings and nations have by a small force 
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been oyerthrown. And if you but take away the glit- 
ter of the Roman name, what is there, wherein they may 
stand in competition with you ? For (to say nothing of 
your service in war for twenty years together with so 
much valour and success) from the very pillars of Her- 
cules, from the ocean, from the utmost pounds of the 
earth, through so many warlike nations of Spain and 
Gaul, are you not come hither victorious ? And with 
whom are you now to fight ? With raw soldiers, an un- 
disciplined army, beaten, vanquished, besieged by the 
Gauls the very last summer, an army unknown to their 
kader, and unacquainted with him. 

Or shall I, who was bom I might ahnost say, but eor- 
tainly brought up, in the tent of my father, that most 
excellent general ; shall I, the conqueror of Spain mid 
Gaul, and not only of the Alpine nations, but, which is 
greater yet, of the Alps themsdves, shall I compare my- 
self with this half-*year captain ? A captain before whom 
should one place the two armies without their ensigns, I 
am persuaded he would not know to which of them he 
is consul ? I esteem it no small advantage, soldiers, that 
there is not one among you, who has not often be^n an 
eye-witness of my exploits in war ; not one oi whose va- 
lour I myself have not been a spectator, so as to be able 
to name the times and places of his noble achievements; 
that with soldiers, whom I have a thousand times pnds- 
ed and rewarded, and whose pupil I was before I be- 
came their general, I shall marcn agiunst an army of 
men, strangers to one another. 

On what side soever I turn my eyes, I behold all full 
of courage and strength; a veteran infantry, a most gal- 
lant cavalry ; you, my allies, most faithful and valiant ; 
ou, Carthaginians, whom not only your country's cause, 
lut the justest anger impels to htattle. The hope, the 
courage of assailants, is always greater than of those who 
act upon the defensive. With hostile banners displayed, 
you are come down upon Italy ; you brin^ the war. 
Grief, injuries, indignities fire your minds, and spur yoa 
forward to revenge.— First they demand me; that I,, 
your general, should be delivered up to them : next, all 
of you who had fought at the siege of Saguntum ; Aod 
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we were to be put to death by the extrenest tofftaies. 
PhHid and cruel nadon ! Every thing muBt be yaur% 
and at your dispoeal 1 You are to prescribe to ub with 
whom w6 shall make war, with whom we shall m$ke 
peace ! You are to set us bounds ; to shut us up within 
mils and rivers ; but you-«-you are not to observe the 
limits which yourselves have fixed ! Pass not the Iberus. 
What next P Touch not the Saguntines ; is Sa^ntum 
upon the Iberus ? move not a step towards that city. Is 
it a small matter, then, that you have deprived us of 
our ancient possessicns, Sicity and Sardinia ? you would 
liave Spain too? .Well, we shall yield Spain.; and then 
--you will pass into Africa! Wilf pass, did I say? This 
very year tliey ordered one of thar consuls into Africa, 
the other into Spain. No, soldiers, diere is nothing kft 
for us but what we can vindicate with our swords. 
Come c»i, then. Be men. The Romans may with 
more safety be cowards : they have their own country 
behind them, have places of refuoe to flee to, and are 
secure firom dai^r m the roads thither : but f<nr you 
there is no midole fortune between death and victory. 
Let this be but well fixed in your minds, and once a^. 
gain, I say, you are conquerors. ^ Zriwy. 



6.^^Scipio to the Roman Army. 

Wbxx you, soldiers, the same army which I had with 
me in Gaul, I might well forbear sayins any thing to 
you at this time. jE^or what occasion ooiud there be, to 
use exhortation to a cavalry, that had so siffnally van- 
quished the squadrons of uie enaoiy, upon toe Rhone ! 
or to lemons, Dy whom that same enemy, filying befcsre 
diem, to avmd a battle, did, in eflect, confess themselves 
conquered? but as these troops, having been inroUed for 
Spam, are. there widi my brother Cneius, making war 
uudar my auspces (as was the will of the senate and 
pwple or Rome) I, that you might have a ocmsul for 

Kc^itain wainst Hannibal and the Carthaginians, 
freely c^red myself for thia war. You, tben^ 
^Mvve a wm geMral ; and I a new anoy* On this as- 
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ootmt, a few wards ftcm me to you will be neither im- 
pfoper nor unseasonable. 

That you may not be unapprized of what sort of ener 
Hues you are gomg to enoountor, or of what is to be fear- 
ed from them, they are the very same, whom, in a for- 
mer war, you vanquished both by land and sea ; the 
same, from whom you took Sidly and Sardinia ; and 
who have been, these twenty years, your tributaries. 
You will not, I presume, march against these men with 
only that courage with which you are wont to face other 
enemies ; but with a certain anger and indignation, such 
as you would feel, if you saw your slaves, on a sudden, 
rise up in arms against you. Conquered and enslaved, 
it is not boldness, but necessity, that ui^es them to bat- 
tle ; unless you can believe, that those who avoided 
fighdng when theirarmy was entire, have acquired bet* 
ter hope by the loss of two-thirds of their horse and foot 
in the passage of the Alps. 

But you nave heard, perhiqps, that, though they are 
few in number, they are men of stout hearts and robust 
bodies ; heroes of such strength and vigour, as nothii^ 
is aUe to resist—- Mere effigies ! nay, shadows of men ! 
wretches emaciated with hunger, and benumbed with 
cold ! bruised and battered to pieces among the rocks 
and craggy cliffs; their weapons broken; and their 
horses weak and foundered! Such are the cavalry, and 
such the infantry, with which you are going to coiUend: 
not enemies, but the fragments of enemies. There is 
nothing which I more apprehend, than that it wSl be 
thought Hannibal was vanquish^ by the Alps, brfore 
we had any conflict with him. But, peihajps, it was fit- 
ting it should be so : and that, with a peopk and a lead- 
er who had violated leagues and covenants, the gods 
themselves, without mairs help, should be^ th^ war, 
and bring it to a near conclusion.; and that we, who, 
next to the gods, have been injured and offended, should 
happily finish what they have begun. 

1 need not be in^ny fear, that jou should suspect me 
of saying these things, merely to encourage you, while 
inwardly I have di&rent sentim^ts. What hindered 
ne ftm^ffmg into ^jpaia? Tliat was my provinoe ;,. 
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where I sbxiuld have bad the kss dreaded Afldmbal^ not 
Hannibal, to deal witb. But blearing, as I passed iQoog 
the coast of Gaul, of this enony^s mwrcb, I landed ray 
tioops, sent the bcurse forward, and. pitched my camp 
upon the Rhone. A part of my cavalry encountered 
and defeated that of the enemy* My infantry not being 
able to overtake theirs, which fled before us, I returned 
to my fleet ; and, with all the expedition I could use in 
so long a voyage by sea and land, am come to meet them 
at the foot of the Alps. Was it then my inclination to 
avoid a contest with this tremendous Hannibal ? and 
have I met with him only by accident and unawares ? 
or am I ccxne on purpose to challenge him to the oonu 
bat? I would gladly try, whether the earth, within these 
twenty years, has brought forth a new kind of Cartha- 
^nians; or, whether they be the same sort of men who 
fought at the iEgates ; and whom, at Eryx, you sufier- 
ed to redeem themselves at dghteen denarii per head : 
whether this Hannibal^ for labours and jourmes, be, as 
he would be thought, the rival of Hercules ; or whether 
he be, what his father left him, a tributary, a vassal, a 
slave of the Roman people. Did not the oonsciousn^s 
of hLs wicked deed at Saguntum torment him, and make 
him desperate, he would have some regard, if not to his 
conquered country, yet surely to his own family, to his 
father^s memoi^, to the treaty written with Amilcar^'s 
own hand. We might have starved him in Eryx ;' we 
might have passed into Africa with our victorious fleet ; 
and, in a few days^ have destroyed Carthage. At their 
humble supplication, we pardoned them ; we released 
them, when they were closely shut up, without a possi- 
bility of escaping ; we made peace with them, when they 
were conqu^ed. When they were distrei^ed by th^ 
African war, we considered them, we treated them, as a 
people under our protection. And what is the return 
th^ make us for an these favours ? Under the conduct 
of a hair-brained young man, they come hither to over- 
turn our' state, and lay waste our country.— I could wish, 
indeed, that it were not so; and that the war we are now 
engaged in, concerned aaij our glory, and not our pre- 
^rvaUon. But the contest at present is notlbr the pos- 
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flfisimi of Sicily and Sttrdinia, but ct Italy iftself. Nor 
is there bdund us another army, whibh, if we should 
not prove the conquerors, may make head against our 
Tictdrjous enemies. There are no more Alps for them 
to pass, which might give us leisure to raise new forces. 
No, soldiers; here you must make your stand, as if you 
were just now before the walls of lunne. Let every one 
reflect, that he is now to defend, not his own person mfyy 
but his wife, his children, his helpless infants. Yet, let 
not private considerations alone possess our minds ; let 
us remembflr, that the eyes of the senate and people of 
Rome are upon us ; and that, as our force and coun^ 
shall now prove, such will be the fortune of that city, 
and.of the Roman empii^e. Hom» 



RULES FOR READING VERSE. 



On ihe SSdet or It^Uctkmt ^ Verw. 

1. Thb first general rule for reading verae is, that we ought to give 
it that measured harmonious flow of sound which distinguishes It finom 
prose, without falling into a bombastic, chanting pronunciation, which 
■lakes it ridiculous. 

2. It will not be improper, before we read verse with its poetical 
graces, to pronounce it exactly as if it were prose t this will be depriv- 
ing verse of its beaut j, but will tend to preserve it firom deformitj s 
the tones of voice will be frequently diil^rcnt, but the inflections will 
be nearly the same. 

Sl But though an elegant and harmonious pronunciation of verse 
will sometimes oblige us to adopt diiRrent inflections from those we 
use in prose, it may still be laid down as a good general rule, that 
verae requires the same inflections as prose, though less strongly mark- 
ed, and more approaching to monotones. 

4. Wherever a sentence, or member of a sentence, would necessarily 
require the falling inflection in prose, it ought always to have the same 
inflection in poetry; for though, if we were to read verse prosaically, 
we should often place the falling inflection where the style of verse 
woald require the rising, yet in those parts where a portion of perfect 
sense, or the conclusion of a sentence, necessarily requires the foiling 
inflection, the same inflection must be adopted both in verse and prose. 

4b In the same manner, though we frequently suspend the voice by 
the rising inflection in verse, where, if the composition were prose, we 
should adopt the falling, yet, wherever in prose the member or sen* 
tence would necessarily require the rising inflection, this inflection 
must necessarily be adopted in verse. 

6. It may be observed, indeed, that it is in the frequent use of the 
rising inflection, where prose would adopt the falling, that the song of 
poetry consists : familiar, strong, argumentative subjects naturally en- 
force the language with the falling inflection, as this is naturally ex- 
pressive of activity, force, and precision ; but grand, beautiful, and 
plaintive subjects slide naturally into the rising inflection, as this is ex- 
pressive of awe, admiration, and melancholy, where the mind may be 
said to be passive ; and it is this general tendency of the plaintive tone 
to assume the rising inflection, which inclines iigudicious readers to 
adopt it at those pauses where the falling inflection is absolutely neces- 
sary, and for want of which the pronunciation degenerates into the 
whine, so much and so justly disliked ; fbr it is very remarkable, that 
if, where the sense concludes, we are careful to preserve the falling in- 
flection, and let the voice drop into the natural talking tone, the voiee 
may be suspended in the rising inflection on any other part of the verasi 
with very little danger of falling into the chant of bad readera. 
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On the Accent imd Empham qf Verse. 

*!■ ?evM« every syllable mutt have th^ same accent, and every worct 
tlie same emphasis, as in prose. 

In words of two syllables, however, when the poet transposes the 
accent from the «eeotuf syllable to the Jirat, we may comply with him* 
without oceasioniog any harshness in the verse ;-^ut when, in such 
words, he changes tfaeaeeeot torn the/rst to the atcand syllable, every 
leader who has the least delicacy of feeling will certainly preserve the 
aomnioD accent of these words on the^«t syllable* 

In misaceented words of tkne syllables, perhaps the least offensive 
method to the ear of preserving the accent, and not entirely violating 
the quantity, would be to place an accent on the syllable immediateljr 
yreaeding that on which the poet has mi^laced it, without dropping 
that which is so miqplaced. 

The same rule seems to hM. good where the poet has plaoed the 
accent on the ilrst and last syllable ei a word, which ought to have it 
en the middle syllable. 

Where a word admits of tome diversity in placing the accent, it is 
aeareely necessary to ohaerve, that the verse ought in this case to de- 

But when the peet has with great judgment contrived that his num- 
bers shall be harsh and grating, in otder to correspond with the ideas 
they, suggest, tiie common accentuation must be preserved. 
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How ffie Vowels e and o'are to be pronounced, when 

apostrophized. 

Tbb vowel e, which in poetry is so often cut x>ft by an apostrophe 
in the word tAe, and in unaccented syllables before r, as Ja»ig-*m«, 
gen'rotM, &c. ought always to be preserved in pronunciation, because 
the syllable it forms is so short as to admit of b^ing sounded with the 
succeeding syllable, so as not to increase the number of syllables to 
the ear, or at least to hurt the melody. , 

The same observations, in every respect, hold good in the pronunci* 
ation of the preposition to, which ought always to be sounded long, 
like the adjective tvo, however it may be printed. 
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On the Pause or Caesura of Verse. 

» 

Almost every verae admits of a pause in or near the middle of the 
littCj which is called the Caesura ; this must be careAiUy observed in 
reacHng verse, or much of the distinctness, and almost all the harmony, 
wfll be lost. 

Though the most harmonious place for the capital pause is after the 
fourth syllable, it may, for the sake of expressing the sense strongly 
and suitably^ and even sometimes for the sake of^ariety, be placed at 
several other intervals. 
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lli9 cad of m line in v«rae imtustUy iiieluiet us to {muim ; and Mie 
words thai refose a pause so seldom occur at tbe end of a vease* that 
we oflen pause between words in verse where we should not in prose*, 
but where a pause would by no means interfere with the sense. This» 
perhaps, asay be the reason why a pause at the end of a line in poetry 
is supposed to be in compliment to tbe verse, when the very same 
pauae in prose is allowable« and peihapa eligible, but nec^ected as un- 
necessary s however this be* c^tain it is* that if we pronounce noany 
lines in Milum* so as to make the equality of impressions on the ear 
distinctly pferceptjble at the end of every line ; if» by making this pausOf 
we make the pauses that mark tbe sense less perceptible* we exchango 
a solid advantage for a childish rhythm* and, by ^ndisavouring to 'pre* 
serve the name of verse, lose all its meaning and energy. 



On ihfi Cadence of Verse. 



Iir order to form a cadence at a period in rhyming verft, we must 
adopt the fUHng inflection with considerable force in tbe csMura of the 
laat line but one. 
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How to pronounce a Simile in Poetry. 

A snirLB in poetry ought always to be read in a lower tone of voice 
than that part of the passage which precedes it. 

This rule ia one of the greatest embellishments of poetic pronuncia- 
tion, and ia to be observed qo less in Uank verse than in rhyme. 



General Ruies. 



Wmemm there ia no pause in the aense at the end of a verse, the last 
woniPmast have eaaetly the same inflection it would hhve in prose. 

SuUime, grand* and magaifloent description in poetry requirea a 
lower tone of voice, and a sameness nearly approaching to a monotone. 

When the .first line of a couplet does not form perfect sense* it ia 
necessary to suspend the voice at the end of the Une with the rising 



Thia rule holds good even where the first Kne fonns peifect sense by 
itself* and is followed by another formin|f perfect sense likewise* pro* 
vided the first line does not end'with an emphatic word which feequirea 
the falling slide. 

But if the first Une ends with an emphatical word requiring the fail- 
ing slide, this slide must be given to it, but in a higher tone of voice 
than tbe same slide in the last line of the couplet. 

When the first line of a couplet doea not form sense, and the second 
line, either firom its not forming sense, or from its being a question, 
requires the rising slide ; in this case, the Arst line must end with such 
a pause as the sense requires, but without any alteration in the lone 
of the voice. 

In the same manner* if a question reqaires the second Une of the 
couplet to adopt the rising slide, the first ought to have a pause at the 
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end, but tht voice* withoat mj alteration, ought to caiTf on the tame 
tone to the aeeond line, and to continue this tone almost to the end. 

The aame prindplet of hannonj and variety induce ua to read m 
ttipkt with a sameness .of voice, or a monotone, on the end-of the first 
line, the rising slide on the end of the second* and the faUing on tho 
last. 

. This rule, however, from the various sense of the triplet, is liable to 
many exceptions.— But, with very few exceptions, it may be laid down 
as a rule, that a quatrain^ or tUnua ot four lines of alternate verse^ 
may he read with the monotone ending the first line, the rising slide 
ending the second and third, and the falling the last^ 

The plaintive tone, so essential to the delivery of elegiac composition* 
greatly diminishes' the slides, and reduces them almost to monotones 5 
nay, a perfect monotone, without any inflection at all, it sometimes 
very judiciowly introduced in reading verse. 



On Scannvng* 

A cxATitH number of syllables connected form a foot. They are 
called ftett because it is by their aid that the voice* as it were, steps. 
along through the verse, in a measured pace. 

All feet u»ed in poetry consist either of two or.^f three syllables^ 
and are reducible to eight kinds ; rovr of two 8yll|ibles, and ibur of 
three, as follows : 

The hyphen .^ marks a long, and the breve w a short syllable. 



DtMyUaJUt. 
A Trochee — w 
An Iambus w — 
A Spondee' ' *- -.- 
A Fiiyrrhic w w 

Such a;Bl'wish to inform themselves more partirolarly concerning 
versification, m*y consult Linolbt MuasAT's PtTgHfh Gradfinar* 
Habere they ir>U find the sul}ject treated at very coosidmble length. 



TruyUMt. 
A Dactyl -. 

An Amphibrach w 
An AnapsMt w 
A Tribrach w 
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POETRY. 



l.^The Patriot. 



SwEix', imeH^ the duaU AnunpeC dew soAmdiiig a&rf^ 

Onr adbi«6 jfladb 'tplendour^ around ; 
For Freedom has summoned her sons !to the war^y 

Nor Britain^ has shrunk from the sound. 

Let phmdor's' Tile thirst the inraders^ mflionei 

Let slayes^ for -their wages be bold; 
Shall vakvof^ lihe haTveot of avaijsce' claim? 

Shall Britons' be barter'd for gold ? 

No ! free^ be our aid, ]ndq)endent' our mi^t^ 

Proud hcmour^ our guerdon alone : 
Unboughf be the liand that we raise in the fighty 

And the sword' that we brandish our own^ 

And all that we love to oiur thoughts' >shall succeed. 
Their image each labour shall cheer^ ; 

For them we will conquer^ for them we will bleed'. 
And our pay be a smile' or a tear\ 

And oh ! if retumin-g ttiuinpluuif we move, 

Or sink' on the land that we save — 
Oh ! blest by his couptry\ his kindred\ his love'. 

How vast' the reward of the brave^ ! R. Heber. 
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9,.^^EuU^ on Pitt* 

1p hush'd the loud whirlwind that ruffled the d,eep^ 
The sky if no longer dark tempests deform ; 

When our perils are past, shall our gratitude sleq> ? 
No — here's to the pilot that weather'd the stcnrm. 

At the footstool of Power let Flattery fawn^ 
^ '*- Fashion her idols extol to the skies ; 
kie in humble retirement withdrawn, 
^blam'd may the acceit of gratitude rise. 

Z 
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And shall not his mem'ry to Britons be deaf^ 
Whose example with envy all nations behold i 

A statesman unbiass'd by interest or fear, . 
By power uncorrupted, untainted by gold ? 

"Who, when terror and doubt through the universe 
reign'd, 

While rapine and treason their ensigns unfurPd, 
The heart and the hopes of his country maintained. 

And one kingdom preserved 'ihidst the wrecks of 
♦ the world- 
Unheeding, unthankful, we bask in the blazef. 

While the beams of the sun in full majesty shine J 
When he sinks into twilight with fondness we gaze, 

And mark the mild lustre that gilds his decline. • 

So, Pitt ! when the course of thy greatness is o'er, 
Thy talents, thy virtues we fondly recal ; 

Now justly we praise thee, whom lost we deplore* 
Admir'd in thy zenith, belov'd in thy fall ! 

O ! take then, for dangers by wisdom rep^ll'd, 
For evils by courage and constancy brdV'd ; 

O ! take, for a throne by thy counsels upheldj 
The thanks of a people thy firmness has sav'd. 

And oh ! if again the rude whirlwind should rise. 
The dawning of peace should fresh darkness deform; 

The regrets of the goodj and the fears of the wise. 
Shall turn to the pilot that weather'd the ^torm. 

George Canning* 

3. — The Soldier's Dream. 

OuRbugles sang tru^e— for the night-cloud had lower'd, 
And the sentipel .fetars set their watch in the sky ; 

And thousands had«unk on the ground overpower'd, 
The weary to sleep, and the wounded to die. 

When reposing that night on my pallet bf straw, 
By the wolf-scar in^^laggot that guarded the slain ; 

At the dead of the ni^t a sweet vision 1 saw, 
And thrice ere the morning 1 dreamt it again^ 
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Methousht from the battle-field's dreadful array. 

Far, &r I had roam'd on a desolate track : 
'Twos autumn — and sunshirte arose on the way 

To the home of my fathers, that welcom'd me back. 
I flew to the pleasant fields, travers'd so oft 

In life's morn ing n^arch, when my bosom was young; 
J heard my own mountain-goats bleating alott, 

And knew the sweet strain that the corn-reapers sung. 
Then pledg'd we the wine-cup, and fondly I swore, 

From my home and my weeping friends never to part; 
My little ones kiss'd me a thousand times o'er, 

And my' wife sobb'd aloud in her fulness of heart. 
Stay, stay with us — rest, thou art weary and won\ ; 

And fain was their war-broken soldier to stay- 
But sorrow retum'd with the dawning of morn, 

And the voice in my dreaming ear melted away. 

Campbell. 

*.~The Female Exile. 
Ye hills of my country, soft fading io blue; 
The seats of my childhood, for ever adieu ! 
Yet not for a brighter your skies I resign, 
When my wandering footsteps revisit the Rhine : 
But sacred to me is the roar of the wave, 
That mingles its tide with the blood of the brave ; 
Where the blasts of the trumpets for battle ccnnbin^ 
And the heart was laid low that gave rapture to mine. 
Ye scenes of remembrance that sorrow beguil'd. 
Your uplands I leave for the desolate wild ;' 
F^ nature is nought to the eye of despair, 
But the image of hopes that have vanisb'd it 
Again, ye fair blossoms of flower and of tree 
Ye shall bloom to the morn, tho' ye bloom n< 
Again your lone wood-paths that wind by th 
Be the haunt of the lover — to hope — and to 
But never to me shall the summer r^iew - 
The bowers where the days of my bajmihess 
Where my soul found her partner, and thouf 

The colours of heaven on the dwellings of w 
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Too ftkhibl recfordens of thiies thfce en^ pasi!^ 
The Edely of Lore tbat wa» ever to laM 1 
Once more mfty dcrft BtcettU your wikl ecboer filly 
An^ tb^ young and the huppy he worfliiippers sUfll 

To me ye are lost f — ^but your summits of greea 
Shan charm thro' the distance of many a scene, 
in woe, and in wandering, and deserts, return 
Like the soul of the dead to the perishing urn \ 
Ye hUIs of my coufntiy ! farewell evermore, 
As I leave the daiic Waves of your rock-^rngged shore, 
And ask of the hovering gale if it come 
From the oak-towering woods on the mountaim of 
home. Mits^ Bafmemmk 
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5.-^Tke Battle of Hohenlinden. 

On Lindefi, when the sun was low, 
All bloodtes& lay th' untrodden snoWy 
And dark as winter was the flow 
Of Isier, rolling rapidly. 

But Liitden sfaew'd another sigibt, 
When the drum beat Bt dead of nighty 
Commanding fire, of de«ih to light 
The darkness of her scenery. 

By torch and trumpet sound array'd. 
Each horseman drew bis battle blade ; 
And farious every charger netgh'd, 
To join the dreadfitl revelry. 

Then Aook the hills with thunder riven t 
Then rusb'd the steed to battle driven ; 
And Volleying like the bolls of HeaveB, 
Far flash'd the red artillery. 

And redder still^dtese fires shall glow^ 
On Linden's hflls of purpl'd snow ; 
And bloodieji; stiiU shall be the flow 
Of Iser, rofilDg rapidly. 
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'Tis mom ; bat scarce yon level sun 
Can pierce the war-cloud rolling dun, 
When furious Prank and fiery Hun 

Shout 'mid their sulph'rous canopy. ^ 

The combat deepens : On, ye brave ! 
Who rush to glory and the grave. 
Wave, Munich, all thy banners wave, 
And charge with all thy chivalry. 

Oh ! few shall part where many meet ; 
The snow shall be your winding sheet ; 
And every turf beneath your feet 

Shall mark the soldier's cemetry. Campbell. 



6. — The Battle ofBusaco. 

Beyond Busaco's mountains dun, \ 

When far had roU'd the sultrv sun, V 

And night her pall of gloom had thrown > . .^j 

O'er nature's still convexity ! *V" 

» 

High on the heath our tents were spread, 
The cold turf was our cheerless bed. 
And o'er the hero's dew-chill'd head. 
The banners flapp'd incessantly. 

The loud war-trun\pet woke the morn, 
The quiv'ring drum, the pealing hpm, 
From rank to rank the cry is borne, 
<* Arouse for death or victory !" 

The orb of day, in crimsoq dye^ 
B^an to mount the laornihg sky ; 
Then, what a scene for warrior's eye 
Hung on the bold declivity. 

The serried bay'nets glitt'ring stood, Jn.^ 
Like isicles, on hills of blood ; « , 

An aerial stream, a silver wood, * 't- 

Reel'd in the flick'ring canopy* 

Z 3 
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Like wftVes of oc6&ti rolling fitst. 
Or thunder cloud before tne bhst, 
^assena'ii lemons stem and vast, 
Rush'd to the dreAdM retreliy. 

The pAuse is o'er; the filial shock 
A thousand thousand thunders wdke; 
The air grows sick ; the mountains rock ;. 
Red ruin rid«9 triunipliant}y« 

Light boil'd the war-cloud to the sky» 
In phantom tow'rs and columns high. 
But dark and dense their bases lie» 
Prone on the battle's boundary. 

The Thistle wav'd her bonnet blue, 
The Harp her wildest war notes threw,, 
The Red Rose gain'd a fresher hue,^ 
Busaco, in thy heraldry^ 

Hail, gallant brothers ! Woe befell 
The foe that braves thy triple wall I 
Thy sons, O wretched Portugal ! 
Roua'd at their feats cf chivalry^ 



^'V»^%^»%(»%^V»% 



7. — J^e Visions qfBamy^ 

Oh f yet, ye dear, deluding visions stay ! 

Fond hopes of innocence and fancy bom I 
For you ni cast these waking thoughts away» 

For one wild dream of life's romantic mom. 

Ah ! no; the sunshine o'er each ol^t spread 
By flattering hope, the flowers tiuit blew so &ir ^ 

Like the gay gardens of Armida fled, 

And vanish^! from the powerftil rod of carte. 

.^ the poor pilgrim, who, in rapturous thought, 
Plans his dear journey to LoreltD's shriae^ 

Seems on his way by ffuardiMii'seraphs breii^^ 
Sees aiding angels tovottr his design. 

Ambrosial blossoms, such of old as blew 
By those fresh founts on Eden's happy plain. 
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And Sharon's roses all hi^ passam strew: 
So fismcy dreams; bot fimcy's dreams are Tain. 

Wasted and weary on the mountain's side» 
His way udmown, the hapless pilgrim lies. 

Or takes some ruthless robber for lus guide. 
And prone beneath his cruel sabre dies. 

Lif^s nioming4andscape gilt with orient lij^t, 
Where hope and joy md fancy h(rid th«r reiffn. 

The grove's green wave, the blue stream spariding 
bright. 
The bliUie hours dancing round Hyperion's wain ; 

In radiant colours youth's free hand pourtrays, 
Then holds the flattering tablet to his eye; 

Nor thinks how soon the vernal grove decays, 
Nor sees the dark doud gathering o'er the sky. 

Hence fancy conquer'd by the dart of pain, 
And wandering far from her Platonic shad^ 

Mourns o'er the ruins of her transient reign, 
Nor unrepining sees her visions &de. 

Their parent banish'd, hence her children fly, < 

Their fairy race that fiU'd her festive train ; y 

Joy rears his wreath, and hope inverts her e^e^ 

And folly wonders thai her dream was vain* j 
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S^-^Cor^dence in God. 

How are thy servants blest, O Lord ) 

How sure is tibeir defence ! 
Eternal wisdom is their guide. 

Their help omnipotence. 

In foreign realms, and lands remote. 

Supported bv thy care. 
Through burning climes I pass'd unhurt. 

And brcttth'd in tainted air. 

Thy mei«cy swecten'd evny soily 

Made ei^ery region please ; 
The hoary Aipi^M hHls it warm'd. 

And smooth'd the Tyrrhene seas^ 
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Think, O my soul, devoutly think. 

How with aiirighted eyes 
Thou saw'st the wide extended deep 

In all its horrors rise ! 

Confusion dwelt in every face, 

And fear in every heart. 
When waves on waves, and gulphs in guliphs^ 

O'ercame the pilot's art. 

Yet then from all my griefe, O Lord^ 

Thy mercy set me free ; 
While in the confidence of prayer 

My soul took hold on thee. 

For though in dreadful whirls we hung 

High on the broken wave, 
I knew thou wert not slow to hear. 

Nor impotent to save. 

The storm was laid, the winds retired, , 

Obedient to thy will ; 
The sea, that roar'd at thy command. 

At thv command was still. 

In midst of dangers, fears, and deaths, 

Thy goodness I'll adore; 
And praise thee for thy mercies past, 

And humbly hope for more. 

My life, if thou preserv'st my life. 

Thy sacrifice shall be ; 
And death, if death must be my j^oom, 

Shall join my soul toUiee. Adiisofk 



* 



9. — Boadicea^ an Qdie. 

When the British warrior queen, 
Bleeding from the Rom&i rods^ 

Sought, with an indi^^nt mieD» 
Counsel of hf r country's'igodds 
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Sage beneath a spreading oak 

Sat the Druidy hoavy chief. 
Every burning word he spoke. 

Full of rage and foil of grief: 

Princess ! if our aged eyes 

Weep upon thy matdilesa wrongs, 

"lis because resentment ties 
All the terrors of our tongues. 

IU»ne shall perish — ^write that word 
- In the blood that she has spQt; 
Perish hopeless and abhorred. 
Deep in ruin as in guilt. 

Bome^ for emfire far reiown'd, 

Tramfdea on a thousand states^ 
Soon her pride shall kiss the ground— 

Hark ! the Gaul is at her gates. 

Other Romans shall arisen 

Heedless of a soldier's, name. 
Sounds, not arms, shall win the prize. 

Harmony the path to fione. 

Then the prqgeny that springs 

From the £rests of our land, 
Ann'd with ftunder, clad with wings, 

l^all a wider world command* 

R^jions Csesar never knew, 

Thy poster!^ shall sway. 
Where nis eagles never flew. 

None invincible as they. 

Such the bard's proph^c words. 

Pregnant with celestial fire, 
Bending as he swept the chords 

Of his sweet but awful lyre. 

She^ with all a monarch's pride. 

Felt them in her bosom glow, 
Rush'd to battle, fought and died. 

Dying, hurl'd them at the foe. 
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Ruffians, pitiless as proud, 

Heaven awards the vengeance due. 

Empire is on' us bestowed. 

Shame and ruin wait for you. Cowper. 
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10. — Hopey the Friend of the Brave. 

Friend of the brave ! in peril's darkest^ hour. 
Intrepid Virtue' looks to thee for power' ; 
To thee the heart its trembling homage yields. 
On stormy floods', and carnage-cover'd fields'. 
When front to front the banner'd hosts' combine. 
Halt ere they close', and form the dreadful line'. 
When all is still' on Death's devoted soil. 
The march-worn soldier' mingles for the toil' ; 
As rings his glittering tube', he lifts on high 
The dauntl^s brow', and spirit-speaking eye^, 
Hails in his heart the triumph' yet to come, 
And hears the stormy music' in the drum^ ! 

And such' thy strength-inspiring aid that bore 
The hardy Byron' to his native shore^— 
In horrid' climes, where Chiloe's tempests sweep 
Tumultuous murmurs o'er the tiroubled deep', 
'Twas his' to mourn Misfortune's rudest' shock, 
Scourg'd by the winds', and cradled on the rock\ 
To wake each joyless' mom, and search again 
The famish'd haunts of solitary' men ; 
Whose race', unyielding as their native storm'. 
Knows not a trace' of Nature but the form'; 
Yet, at thy' call, thejiardy tar pursued', 
Pale^, but intrepid', sad', but unsubdued', 
Pierc'd the deep woods', and, hailing from afar. 
The moon's pale planet, and the northern star' ; 
Paus'd at each dreary cry', unheard before', 
Hysenas' in the wild', and mermaids' on the shore' ; 
XilU led by thee o'er many a cliff sublime'. 
He found a warmer' world, a milder' clime, 
A home' to resf , a shelter' to defend'. 
Peace' and repose', a Briton' and a friend' I . Campbell* 
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11. — 7%^ Moral Change anticipated hf Hope* 

Hope ! when I mourn, with sympathizing mind^ 

'The wrongs of fate, the woes of human ldnd| 

Thy blissml omens bid my spirit see > 

The boundless fields of rapture yet to be ; » 

I watch the wheels of Nature*s mazy plan. 

And learn the future by the past of man. 

Come, bright Improvement ! on. the ear of Time^ 
And riile the spacious world from clime to clime ; 
Thy handmaid arts shall every wild explore, 
Trace every ^ave, and culture every shore. 
On Erie's banks, where tigers steal along. 
And the dread Indian chants a dismal song, 
Where human fiends on midnight errands walk^ 
And bathe in brains the murd'rous tomahawk ; 
There shall the flocks on thymy pasture stray. 
And shepherds dance at Summer's op'ning day ; 
£ach wand'ring genius of the lonely glen 
Shall start to view the glittering haunts of men, . ' 
And silent watch, on woodland heights around, *» 
The village curfew as it tolls profounds — 

Where barb'rous hordes on Scythian mountains roaip^ 
Truth, Mercy, Freedom, yet shall find a home ; 
Where'er degraded nature bleeds and pines, 
From Guinea's coast to Sibir's dreary mines^ 
Truth shall pervade th' unfathom'd darkness these. 
And light the dreadful features of despair. — ,^ 
Hark 1 the stern captive spurns his heavy load, '" 
hnA asks the image back that Heaven bestow'd! 
Fierce in his eye the fire of valour burns. 
And, as the slave departs, the man returns. Campbell* 

12. — On the D&mifal of Poland. 

Oh ! sacred Truth ! thy triumph ceas'd a whilej 
And Hope, thy sister, ceas'd with thee to smile, « 
When leagu'd Oppression pour'd to Northern wars 
Her whisker'd pandoors and her fierce hussars, 
Wav'd her dread standard to the breeze of morn, 
Peal*d her loud drum, and twang'd her trumpet horn; 
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Tumultuous horror brooded o'er her van, 
Presaging wrath to Poland— «fid to msn 1 

Warsaw's last chumpion, from her heijght survej^d^ 
Wide o'er the fields, a waste of ruin laiojr— 
Oh ! Heaven ! he cried, my bleedii^ country save !— 
Is there no hand on hi^ to iflneld uie brave ? 
Yet, though destruction sweep those lavAj j/lains^ 
Rise, fellow men 1 our country yet remains 1 
By that dread name, we wave tbe sword .on kigb4 
And swear for l>er to 9ive ! — wiMi her 1e 4ie ! 

He said, and oa the rampart^heig^ts array'd 
His trusty warriors, few, but undismay'd^ 
Firm-paced and slow, a horrid fro&t they Sorm^ 
Still as the breeze, but dreadful as the storoi ; 
Low, murm'ring sounds .along their banners fly. 
Revenge, or death, — ^the watchword and rqply ; 
Then peal'd the notes, omnipotent to charm. 
And the loud tocsin tcdl'4 their last alarm I*- 

In vain, alas ! in vain, ye gallant few ! 
From rank to rank your volley'd thunder flew: — 
Oh ! bloodiest picture in the book of time, 
Sarmatia fell, unwept, without a crime ; 
Found not a generous friend, a |)itying &e, 
Strength in her arms, nor xnevcy in her Jwoe ! 
Dropp'd from her nerveless grasp the shatter'd spear, 
Clofi'd her bright eye, and curb'd her high career;— 
Hope, for a reason, bade the world farewell, 
And freedom shridk-d — as Kesciuc^co fell 1 

The sun went down, nor ceas'd the carnage there^ 
Tumultupus murder shook the midnight air — 
On Pi^ue'-s proud arch the fires of ruin glow. 
His blood-dyd' waters murm'ring &r below; 
The storm fireVails,. the rampart yields a way, 
Bursts the wifd^ter^ of horror .and dismay ! 
Hark! as the snllMi^dering piles with^lfbunder^^^^ 
A thousand shriek^d^-hf^eless inejpDy ctdlT 
Earth shook — ^red jttBmi^ ^slfcTUong the ^ky, ^ 
-^d conacioiis NafWe^^y^lcar'd^^t thg ^^ ' 
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Oh! righteous Heaven! ere Freedom found a grave. 
Why slept the sword, omnipotent to save? 
Where ,was thine arm, O Vengeance ! where thy rod. 
That smote -the foes of Zion and of God, 
That cmiA'd proud Ammon, when his iron car 
Was yok'd in wrath, and Chunder'd from afar? 
Where was the storm that slumber'd till the host 
Of blood-stain'd Pharaoh left their trembling coast; 
Then bade the deep in wild commotion flow. 
And heaVd an ocean on their march below? 

Departed spirits of the mighty dead ! 
Ye that at Marathon and Leuctra bled ! 
Friends of the world ! restore your swords to man, 
Fight in his sacred cause, and lead the van ! 
Yet for Sarmatia's tears of blood atone, 
And make her arm puissant as your own ! 
Oh ! once SLmin to Freedom's cause return 
The patriot Tell — the Sruce of Bannockburn ! 

Campbell, 
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13«—- 7^ Anticipations of Hope. 

Tyrants ! in vain ye trace the wizard ring; 

In vain ^e limit Mind's unwearied spring : 

What ! can ye lul( the winged winds asleep, 

Arrest the rolling world, or chain the deep ? 

No : — ^the wild wave coptemns your sceptred hand ;— 

It Toll'd not back when Canute gave command ! 

Man ! can thy doom no brighter soul allow ? 
Still must there live a blot on Nature's brow ? 
Shall war's polluted banner ne'er be furl'd? 
Shall crimes and tyrants cease but with the wdrld? 
What! are thy triumphs, sacred Truth, beli|d[? 
Why then hath Plato liv'd — or Sydney diedT-^ ^ 

Ye fond adorers of departed fame, 
Who warm at Scipio's worth, or Tully's name ! 
Ye that, in fancied vision, can admire 
The sword of Brutus, and the Theban lyre ! 
Wrapt in historic ardour, who adore 
Each classic haunt, and well-remember'd shores 

Aa 
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Where Valour tun'd, amid her cho$en throng, 
The Thracian trumpet and the Spartan song; 
Or, wand'ring thence, behold the later charms 
Of England's glory, and Helvetia's arms ! 
See Roman fire in Hampden's bosom swell. 
And fate iind freedom in the. shaift of Tell ! 
Say, ye fond zealots to the worth of yore, 
Hath Valour left the world— to live no more? 
No more shall Brutus bid a tyrant die. 
And sternly smile witti vengeamce in hia eye? . 
Hampden no more, when suffering Freedom callsy 
Encounter fate, and triumph as he &lls ? 
Nor Tell disclose, through peril and alarm. 
The might that slumbers in a peasant's arm ? 

Yes ! in that generous cause, for ever strong. 
The patriot's virtue and the poet's %ng. 
Still, as the tide of ages rolls away. 
Shall charm the world, unconscious of decay ! 

Yes ! there are hearts, prophetic Hope may trust. 
Who slumber yet in uncreated dust, 
Ordain'd to fire th' adoring sons of earth 
With every charm of wisdom and of worth ; 
Ordain'd to light, with intellectual day, 
. The mazy wheels of Nature as they play, 
Or, warm with Fancy's energy, to glow. 
And rival all but Shakespeare's juame below ! Campbells 
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14!,-^The Influence ofHope^ at the Chse of Life. 

Unfading Hope ! when life's last embers bum, 

When soul to soul, and dust to dust return ! 

Heav'n to thy charge resigns the awful hour I 

Oh ! then, thy kingdom comes I Immortal Power ! 

What though each spark of earth-born rapture fly 

The quivering lip, pale cheek, and closing eye ! 

Bright to the soul thy seraph hands convey 

The morning dream of life's eternal day — 

Then, then, the triumph and the trance b^in ! , 

And all the phoenix sjmdt hutns within ! 1 
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Dh ! deep-enchanting prelude to repose. 
The dawn of bliss, die twilight of our woes ! 
Yet half I hear the pantilig spirit sigh. 
It is a dread and awfiil thing to die f 
Mysterious worlds, untravdl'd hj the sun ! 
Where Time's far wandering tide has nevelr run, 
From your un&thom'd shadSs, and viewless spheres, 
A warning comes, unheard by other ears. 
'Tis Heaven's commanding trumpet, long and loud. 
Like Sinai's thunder, pealmg from the cToud ! 
While Nature hears with terror-mingled trust, 
The shock that hurls her fabric to the dust; 
And, like the trembling Hebrew, when he trod 
The roaring waves, ana call'd upon his God, 
With mortal terrors clouds immortal. bliss, 
And shrieks, and^hovers o'er the dark abyss ! 

Daughter of Faith, awake, arise, illume 
* The dread unknown, the chaos of the tomb; 
Melt, and dispel, ye spectre-doubts, that roU 
Cimmerian darkness on the parting soul ! 
Fly, like the moon-eyed herald of dismay, 
Chas'd on his night-steed by the star of day ! . 
The strife is o'er^^the pangs of nature close. 
And life's last rapture triumphs o'er her woes. 
Hark ! as the spirit eyes, with eagle gaze, 
The noon of heav'n undazzl'd by the blaze, 
O^ heav'nly winds that waft her to the sky. 
Float the sweet tones of star-borii melody ; 
Wild as the halloVd anthem sent to hail 
Bethlehem's shepherds in the lonely vale. 
When Jordan hush'd his waves, and midnight still 
Watch'd on the holy tow'rs of Zion hill ! Campbell* 
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15. — On the Effects of Time and Change. 

Of chance or change O let not man complain, 
£lse shall he never never cease to wail ; 
For, from the imperial dome, to where the' swain 
Rears the lone e^ttage in the silent dale, 
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All feel th' assault of fortune's fickle gale; 
Art, empire, earth itself, to change are doom'd ; 
Earthquakes have rais'd to heaven the humble vale. 
And gulphs the mountain's mighty mass ^ntomb'd* 
And where th' Atlantic rolls wide continents have 
bloom'd* 

But sure to foreign climes we need not range. 
Nor search the ancient records of our race. 
To learn the dire effects of time and change, 
Which in ourselves, alas, we daily trace. 
Yet at the darken'd eye, thei wither'd face. 
Or hoary hair, I never will repine : 
But spare, O Time, whate'er of mental graces 
Of candour, love, or sympathy divine, 
Whate'er of fancy's ray, or friendship's flame is mine. 

Beattie, 

16. — On True Dignity. 

^ Hail, awful scenes, that calm the troubled breas^ 
And woo the weary to profound repose; 
Can passion's wildest uproar lay to rest. 
And whisper comfort to the man of woes ! 
Here Innocence may wander, safe from foes, 
And Contemplation soar on seraph wings. 
O Solitude, the man who thee foregoes. 
When lucre lures him, or ambition stings. 
Shall never know the source whence real grandeur 
springs. 

Vain man, is grandeur given to gay attire? 
Then let the butterfly thy pride upbraid : — 
To friends, attendants, armies, bought with hire? 
It is thy weakness that requires their aid : — 
To palaces, with gold and gems inlay'd? 
They fear the thief, and tremble in the storm : 
To hosts, through carnage who to conquest wade? 
Behold the victor vanquish'd by the worm ! 
Behold what deeds of woe the locust can perform ! 

True dignity is his, whose tranquil mind 
Virtue has raised above the things below. 
Who, every hope and fear to Heav'n res^n'd, 
Shrinks not, though Fortune aim her dreacSul blow.' 
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This Strain from 'midst the rocks was heard to flow 
In solemn sounds. Now beam'd the evening star ; 
And firom embattled clouds emerging slow 
Cynthia came riding on her silver car; 
And hoary mountain*clifis shone f^t^ firom afar. 

BecUtie^ 
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17.— Fat and Pitt. 



With more than mortal powers endowed, 

How high they soared above the crowd ! 

Theirs was no common party race, 

Jostling by dark intriffue for place; 

Lake faolra Gods, their mighty war 

Shook realms and nations in its jar; 

Beneath each banner proud to stand, 

Looked up the noblest of the land. 

Till through the British world were known 

The names of Pitt and. Fox alone. 

Spells of such force no wizard grave 

E'er fram'd in dark Thessalian cave^ 

Thouffh his could drain the ocean dry. 

And rorce the planets from the sky. 

These spells are q[>ent, and, spent with these^ 

The wine pf life is on the lees. . 

Genius, and taste, and talent gone, 

For ever tombed beneath the stone, 

Where, — taming thought to human pride !— 

The mighty chie& sleep side by side. 

Drop upon Fox's jgrave the tear, 

'Twul trickle to his rival's bier; 

O'er Pitt's the mournful reauiem somid, 

And Fox'js shall the notes I'eoound. 

The solemn echo seems to cry,^- 

< Here let their discord with them die ; 

< Speak not for those a separate doom, 
^ Whom Fate made brothers in the tomb, 

< But search the land of living men, 
* Where wilt thou find their Uke again ?' 

Walter Scott. 
Aad 
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IS. — Thejlrst two Verses of Marmion; a Tale of 

Flodden Field. 

Day set gA Norham's castled steep. 
And Tweed's fair river, broad and deep, 

And Cheviot's mountains lone : 
The battled towers, the Donjon Keep, 
The loop-hole grates where captives weep, 
The flanking walls that round it sweep, 

In yellow lustre shone. 
The warriors on the turrets high. 
Moving athwart the evening sky, 

Seem'd forms of giant neight : 
Their armour, as it caught the rays. 
Flashed back again the western bl^» 

In lines of dazzling light. • :^ 

St George's banner, broad and "gay. 
Now faded, as the fading ray 

Less bright, and less, was flung; 
The evening gale had scarce the power 
To wave it on the Donjon tower. 

So heavily it hun^. 
The scouts had partted on their search. 

The castle gates were Ijarr'd ; ♦ 
Above the gloomy portal -arch. 
Timing his footsteps to a march, 

Tne warder kept his guard ; 
Low humming, as he paced along. 
Some ancient Border gathering-song. ' 

Walter Scott. 
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i9. — The Death ofMarmion. 

With fruitless labour, Clara bound. 
And strove to staunch, the gushing wound: 
The Monk, with unavailing cares. 
Exhausted all the Churth's prayers. 
Ever, he said, that, close and near, 
A lady's voice was in his ear. 
And that the priest he could not hear, 
For that she ever sung, 
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^^ In the lost battle, borne down by the flying, 

*< Where mingles war's rattle with groans of the dying !" 

So the notes rung; — 
** Avoid thee, Fiend !— with cruel hand» 
Shake not the dying sinner's sand ! — 
O look, my son, upon yon sign 
Of the Redeemer's ffrace divine; 

O think on faiUi and bliss !— ^ 
By many a death-bed I have been, 
And many a sinner's parting seen, 

But never aught like this."— ^ 
The war, that for a space did fail. 
Now trebly thundering swelled the gal^ 

And — Stakley ! was the cry ; — 
A light on Marmion's visage spjead, 

And fired his glazing eye : 
With dying hand, above his head 
He shook the fragment of his blade, 

And shouted " Victory ! 
«' Charge, Chesterj charge ! On, St^u^ey, on !" 
Were the last words of Marmion. * Walter Scott • 
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20i — Song from the Lady of the LaJce. 

Soldi Ai, rest^ I thy warfare d'er'. 

Sleep the sleep' that knows not breaking^ ; 
Dream of battled fields no more', 

Days of danger', nights of waking^. 
In Qur isle's enchanted hall'. 

Hands unseen^ thy couch are strewing. 
Fairy strains of music' fall, ^ 

Every sense in slumber^ dewing. 
Soldier, resf ! thy warfare o'et'. 
Dream of fighting fields no more^ ; 
Sleep the sleep that knows not breaking'. 
Morn of toil', nor night of waking\ 

No rude' sound shall reach thine ear. 
Armour's clang', or war^-steed champing. 

Trump nor pibroch summon here', 

Mustering clan', or squadron^ tramping. 
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Yet the lark's' shrill fife may come 

At the day-break from the fallow', 
And the bittern' somid his drum. 

Booming from the sedsy shallow^ 
Ruder' souhds shall non^ be near, 
Guards nor warders challenge here\ 
Here's no war-steed's neigh and champing', 
Shouting clans' or squadrons stamping\ 

Huntsman, rest' ! thy chase is done\ 

While our slumbrous spells assail' ye. 
Dream not with the rising sun', 

Bugles here shall sound reveillie\ 
Sleep' ! the deer is in his den^; 

Sleep^ ! thy hounds' are by thee lying; 
Sleep^ ! nor dream in yonder glen'. 

How thy gallant steed lay dying\ 
Huntsman, rest' ! thy chase is done\ 
Think not of the rising sun'. 
For at dawning to assail' ye. 
Here no bugles sound reveiUie\ Walter Scott. 
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^1.— On the Arrival of the British Army in Porttigal 
to assist the Natives in expelling the French, 

It was a dread, yet spirit-stirring sight ! 
The billows foamed beneath a thousand oars, 
Fast as they land the red-cross ranks unite. 
Legions on legions brightening all the shores. 
Then banners rise, and cannon-signal roars. 
Then peals the warlike thunder of the drum. 
Shrills the loud fi&, the trumpet-flourish pours. 
And patriot hopes awake, and doubts are dumb. 
For, bold in Freedom's cause, the bands of Ocean come ! 

. A various host they came — ^whose ranks display 
Each mode in which the warrior meets the fight. 
The deep battalion locks its firm array. 
And meditates his aim the marksman light; 
Far glance the lines of sabres flashing bright, 
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Where mounted squadrons diake the echoing mead. 
Lacks not artillery breathing flame and night, 
Nor the fleet ordnance whirrd by rapid steed. 
That rivals lightning's fl^ash in ruin and in speed. 

A various host — from kindred realms they camei 
Brethren in arms, but rivals in renown — 
For yon iair bands shall merry England claim, 
And with their deeds of valour deck her crown. 
Her's their bold port, and her's their martial frown. 
And her*s their scorn of death in freedom's cause. 
Their eyes of azure, and their locks of brown, 
And the blunt speech that bursts without a pause. 
And freeborn thoughts, which league the Soldier with 
the Laws. 

And O ! loved warriors of the. Minstrel's land ! 
Yonder your bonnets nod, your tartans wave ! 
The rugged form may mark the mountain band, 
And harsher features, and a mien more grave ; 
But ne'er in battle-field throbb'd heart so brave 
As that which beats beneath the Scottish plaid. 
And when the pibroch bids the battle rave. 
And level for the charge your arms are laid, 
Where lives the desperate foe, that for such onset staid t 

Hark ! from yon stately ranks what laughter rings. 
Mingling wild mirth with war's stem mmstrelsy. 
His jest while each blithe comrade round him fling% 
And moves to death with military glee : 
Boast, Erin, boast them! tameless, frank, and free, 
In kindness warm, and fierce in danger known, 
Rough Nature's children, humorous as she : 
And HE, yon Chieftain— strike the proudest tone 
Of thy bold harp, green Isle !— the Hero is thine own. 

Walter Scott. 
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22. — From the Bride ofAbydos. 

Know ye the land where the cypress and mjrtle 
Are emblems of deeds that are done in their clime. 

Where the rage of the vulture — the love of the turtle- 
Now melt into sorrow — ^now madden to crime? — 
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Know ye the land of the cedar and vine ? 
Where the flowers ever blossom^ the beams ever shine, 
Where the light wingsof zephyr^oppress'd with perfume, 
Wax faint aer the gardens of Gal* in her bloom ; 
Where the citron and olive are &irest of fruit, 
And the voice of the nightingale never is mute ; 
Where the tints of the earth, and the hues of the sky, 
In colour though varied, in beauty may vie. 
And the purple of Ocean is deepest in dve ; 
Where the virgins are soft as the roses they twine. 
And all, save the spirit of man, is divine^— 
*Tis the clime of the East — ^'tis the land of the Sun — 
Can he smile on such deeds as his children have done?f 
Oh ! wild as the accents of lovers' farewell 
Are the hearts which they bear, and the tales which 
they tell. Byron. 
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23. — On Ancient Greece. 

Clime of the unforgotten brave !— 
Whose land from plain to mountain-cave 
Was Freedom's home or Glory's grave—* 
Shrine of the mighty ! can it be. 
That this is all remains of thee ? 
Approach, thou craven crouching slave — 
Say, is not this Thermopylae ? 
These waters blue that round you lave 
Oh servile offspring of the free — 
Pronounce what sea, what shore is this ? 
The gulf, the rock of Salamis ! 
These scenes—their story not unknown — 
Arise, and make again your own ; 
Snatch from the ashes of your sires 
The embers of their former fires, 
And he who in the strife expires 
Will add to theirs a name of fear. 
That Tyranny shall quake to hear. 
And leave his sons a hope, a fame. 
They too will rather die than shame; 

• The Rose, 
f " Souls made of fire, and children of the sun, 

" With whom Revenge is Virtue." Young's Bwenge. 



For Freedom's battle once begun, 

Bequeathed by bleeding Sire to Son, 

Though baffled oft is ever won* 

Bear witness, Greece, thy living page, 

Attest it many a deathless age; 

While kings in dusty darkness hid, 

Have left a nameless pyramid, 

Thy heroes — though the general doom 

Hath swept the column from their tomt), 

A mightier monument command, 

The mountains of their native land I 

There points thy Muse to stranger's eye 

The graves of those that cannot die 1 

'Twere long to tell, and sad to trace. 

Each step mm splendour to disgrace, 

Enough—- 410 foreign foe could quell 

Thy soul, till from itself it fell, 

Yes, Self-abasement paVd the way 

To villain-bonds and despotnsway. Byron* 



24. — Sarpedon to Glaucus. 

Why boast we, Glaucus, our extended reign. 
Where Xanthus' streams enrich the Lycian plain ? 
Our num'rous herds that range the fruitful field. 
And hills where vines their purpled harvest yield ? 
Our foaming bowls with purer nectar crown'd. 
Our feasts enhanced with music's sprightly sound ? 
Why on these shores are we with joy survey'd, 
Admir'd as heroes and as gods obejr'd ? 
Unless great acts superior merit prove. 
And vindicate the bounteous poVrs above : 
That when with wond'ring eyes our martial bands 
Behold our deeds transcending our commands, 
Such, they may cry, deserve the sovereign state, 
Whom those that envy dare not imitate. 
Could all our care elude the gloomy grave. 
Which claims no less the fearful than the brave, 
For lust of fame I should not vainly dare 
In fighting fields, nor urge thy soul to war : 
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But since) alas ! ignoble age must come, . 

Disease, and death's inexorable doom, 

The life which others pay let us bestow. 

And give to fame what we to nature owe ! 

Brave though we fall, and honour'd if we live, 

Or let us glory gain, or glory give. Pop^s Homer. 

^S.^^Alexander the Great. From the lOth Book of 

JjucarCs Pharsalia. 

Disdaining what his father won before, 
Aspirinc: still, and restless after more. 
He leftliis home ; whUe fortune sin^th'd his way, 
And o'er the fruitful East enlarged his sway. 
Red Slaughter mark'd his progress, as he past ; 
The guilty sword laid human nature waste, 
Discolour'd Ganges' and Euphrates' flood. 
With Persian this, and that with Indian blood. 
He seem'd in terror to the nations sent. 
The wrath of Heaven, a star of dire portent, 
And shook, like thunder, all the continent ! 

Nor yet content, a navy he provides. 
To seas remote his triumphs now he guides, 
Nor winds nor waves his progress could withstand; 
Nor Liby's scorching heat, and desert land. 
Nor rolling mountains of collected sand. 
Had Heaven but giVn him line, he had outrun 
The farthest journey of the setting sun, 
March'd round the poles, and drank discover'd Nile 
At his spring-head. — But winged fate the while 
Comes on with speed, the funeral hour draws near; 
Death only could arrest his mad career. 
Who to his grave the world's sole empire bore. 
With the same envy 'twas acquired before ; 
And wanllng a successor to his reign. 
Left all to suffer conquest once again. Hughes. 
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f 6. — I^nes Wrkim on visitif^ n Ssttte in Argyleskire. 

At the silence of twiltghf 6 txmtempbAm hemr, 

I have mufled in a sorrowfi^l mood, 
On the ¥rind-8haken weeds tSmt -ealbemcm the %owei[^ 

Where the home of my fbrefirthen ^ood. 
AU min'd and wi)d is iheir ityolless i^bode. 

And lonely the dark raTMi's 'shdtering ti^ee^ 
And travelled bj lew is the gra»»<overed itmd, 
Where the hunter of deer and tiie 'wamet trode 

To his hills that encircle Ate sea. 

Vet wanderings I ibiuid on my jruinoDiS walk^ 

By the dial-stoiie aged and jg^eeii) 
One rose of the wilderness left on its eXsit^ 

To mark where a ^[arden had heen* 
Like a brotherless hermitp the lasl; of its raciBi 

All wild in the silence of Nature^ it drew. 
From each wandering sun-beam, a lonely embrace; 
For the night-weed and thorn overshadowed the plao^ 

Where ike flower of my &re&thers.grew« 

Sweet bud of the ^wilderness t enMem of aM 

That remains ai this desolate heart 1 
The fabric of bliss to its oentve mi^ fiiH $ 

But patience shall ue^et d^Mfft! 
Though the wiUis of enchantment, all vemsl aodbrigfat^ 

In the days of delusion by ^uicy combin'4 
With the vanishing phantoms of love and dtielight^ 
Abandon my soul like a dream of the x^ght. 

And leaye but « deaert ' "' ' 



Be hush'd, n^ dark spirit 1 for wisdom condemns 

When ^e&int and the feeble deplore; 
Be strong as the rock of the ocean that stems 

A thousand wild waves on the shore ! 
Through the perils of cliance, and the scowl of disdain^ 

May thy front be unaltered, thy courage elate ! 
Yea ! even the name I have wocsh^p'd in vain 
Shall awake not Ihe sigh of remembrance again; 

To bear, is to conquer our &le. CamfibeU. 

B b 
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27.— Par/ qfa Poem on the Fear qfGod. 

Earth praiseB conquerors for shedding blood, 

Heaven those that love their foes, and do them good# 

It is terrestrial honour to be crown'd ' 

^or strewing men, like rushes, on the ground. 

True glory tis to rise above them all^ 

Without ui' advantage taken by their &1L 

He that in fi^ht diminishes mankind, 

Does no addition to his stature find; 

But he that does a noble nature shew. 

Obliging others, i(till doea higher grow f 

For virtue practised such an habit ^ives. 

That among men he like an angel lives: 

Humbly he doth, and without envy, dwell, 

Lov'd and admir'd by those he does excel* 

Fools anger shew, which' politicians hide ; 

Blest with this fear, men let it not abide. ' 

The humble man, when he receives a wrong, 

Refers revenge to whom it doth belong : 

Nor sees he reason why he should engage, 

Or vex his spirit, for another's ra^e. 

Flac'd on a rock, vdn men he pities, tost 

On raging waves, and in the tempest lost. 

The rolling planets, and the glorious sun. 

Still keep that order which they first begun s 

They their first lesson constantly repeat. 

Which their Creator as a law did set. 

Above, below, exactly all obey ; 

But wretched men have'found another way. 

Knowledge of good and evil, as at first, 

lat vain persuasion t) keeps them still accurst ! 

e Sacred Word refusing as a guide, 
Slaves they become to luxury and pride. JVattef* 
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28.— 7%^ last Speech of Cyrus. — From Xenqphoiu 

Fear nbt when I depart; nor therefore mourn 
I shall be no where, or to nothing turn ; 
That soul which gave me life was seen by none^ 
Yet by the actions it designed was known ; 
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And though its flight no mortal eye shall sef^ 
Yet know, for ever it the same shall be ; 
That soul which can immortal glory give. 
To her own virtues must for ever live- 
Can you believe that man's all-knowing mind 
Can to a mortal bodv be confin'd ? 
Though a foul foolish prison her immure 
On earth, she (when escap'd) is wise and pure* 
Man's body, when dissolv'd, is but the same 
With beasts, and must return from whence it came 
But whence into our bodies reason flows, 
Kone sees it when it comes, or where it goes. 
Nothuig resembles death so much as sleep. 
Yet then our minds themselves from slumber keep. 
When from their fleshly bondage they are free. 
Then wh&t divine and future thmgs they see ! 
Which makes it most apparent whence they are. 
And what they shall hereafter be, declare. Denham. 
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29. — A Ijadjfs Salutation to her Garden in the Country* 

Welcome, fair scene ; welcome, thou lov'd retreat, 
From the vain hurry of the bustling great. 
Here let me walk, or in this fragrant bower, 
Wrap'd in calm thought improve each fleeting hour. 
My soul, while nature's beauties feast mine eyes^ 
To nature's God contemplative shall rise. 

What are ye now, ye glittering, vain delights, 
Which waste our days, and rob us of our nights? 
What your allurements? what your fancy'd joys? 
Dress, equipage, and show, and pomp, and noise. 
Alas ! how tasteless these, how low, how mean^ 
To the calm pleasures of this rural scene. 

Come then, ye shades, beneath your bending arms 
Enclose the fond admirer of your charms ; 
Come then, ye bowers, receive your joyful guest^ 
Glad to retire, and in retirement blest ; 
Com^ ye fair flowers, and open ev'ry sweet ; ' 
Comc^ Uttle birdsy your warbling songs repeat; 



And O descend Igf f^eelen alt the reatf 
Soft smiling peace^. id iikiliiirolfd wtae dir«8^^ 
Content uneB¥HMif> ease witk fbtednm join'd^ 
And contemplatkn caln^ with tmftb rdh'd^ 
Deign btti in lUi fair scene Mntk me to dxkdiy 
All noise and nonsense^iponp and skov,^ teereK- 

5©.-—^ Tkmgki on tkernify, 

£r£ dte fbtmdations of the world^ were laid> 
Ere kindling light th' Almighty word obey'd^. 
Thou wert^ t and when the sQbterraneotts flame 
Shall burst its prison^ and devour^ this frame, 
From angry HeSren when the kSeli Kghtning ffie^ 
When fSrvent heat dissolves die mSlttng skies^, 
Thou stflP shalt be; still as thou wert before'. 
And know no change^ when time shalt be no more\ 
O endless^ thought! divine Eternity^! 
Th' immortal souF shares but^a part^ of thee \. 
For thou wert present when our life began'. 
When the warm, dust' sbot up m bvcAChiiig iaaii>. 

Ah \ what iA Itfe^ ? witb ilk/ encompastf d siMmd^ 
Amidst our hopes', fate strikes the sudden woondi^ : 
To-day^ the ttatesmma ef new' honour dreams^ 
To^moTTOw^ deaith dedroyd^ Im airji» sdMnictk 
Is mouldy treasure' in fky chest confin'd? 
Think all' that treaaiHre thou Btust leave bdrind^ ; 
Thy heir with smiles shall view thy bl^zon'd heaxse', 
And all thy hoards' with lavish hand dispetse\ 
Should certain fate th' impending blow cfelay^. 
Thy mrirth wrB sickenr', and thy bloom decays ; 
Then feeble ase^ will all thy nerves disarm', 
No more thy blood' its narrow channels warm\ 
Who then would wish to stretch' this narrow span^ 
To sufi^ life beyond^ the date of siaa? 

The virtuous^ so<il ptirsraes a flobter' aiitt, 

And fife' regfirrda btff a» ft fleeting dream^ : 

She longs to wake^ and wislies to get free^, 

To launch from earth' hrto^ ttermt^. 

For while the boundless^ titeme extends' our thought, 

Ten thousand^ thousand' rolling years arextought\ Gay* 
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SI.— David's Tmsi in God. 

The vanior thus in sons his deeds expressed, 
Nor vamly boasted what ne but confess'd ; 
While warlike actions were proclaimed abroad^ 
That all their praises should refer to Ood, 
And here, to make this bright design arise» 
In fairer splendour to the nation's eye8» 
From private valour he converts his lays. 
For yet the public daim'd attempts of praise ; 
And public conquests where they jointly fought^ 
Thus stand recorded by reflecting thought : 
God sent his Samuel from his hmy seat 
To bear the promise of my future state^ 
And I, rejoicing, see the tribes fulfil 
The promised purpose of Almighty will ; 
Subjected Sichem, sweet Samaria's plain, 
And Succoth's valleys, have confessed my reign ; 
Remoter Gilead's hilly tracts obey, 
Manasseh's parted sands accept my sway ; 
Strong Ephraim's sons and Ephraim's ports are mine. 
And mine the throne of princely Judah's line: 
Then since my people with my standard go. 
To bring the strength of adverse empire low^ 
Liet Moab's soil, to vile subjection brought. 
With groans declare hoiltwell our ranks have fought; 
Let vanqubh'd Edom bow its humbled head. 
And tell how pompous on its pride I tread ; 
And now, Hiilistia, with thy conquering host. 
Dismayed and broke, of conquer'd Israel boast; 
But if a Seer or Rabbah yet remain 
On Johemaan's hill, or Anion's plain, 
Lead forth our armies, Lord, regard our prayer} 
Lead, Lord of battles, and we'll conquer there. 
As this the warrior spake, his heart arose. 
And thus, with grateful turn, perform'd the close : 
Though men to men their best assistance lend. 
Yet men alone will but in vain befriend ; 
Through God we work exploits of high renown, 
*T'is God that treads our great opposers down 

Bb3 
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Hear now the pnftse of Wi^«^sputed fields^ 
The best return vittonom h«MMir yields ; 
'Tis coiAfiioii |jEx>d restoir'd^ when lovely, peaeo 
Is join'd with rigbteovMies* in strict eowf ace s 
Hear, $iX ye yictat^ what ¥our sword securer; 
Heari all y# Bfltuma; for the cause is yotur^; 
And when the joyful trumpets loudly sounds 
When groaning captives ui their raoks ^re bounds 
When pillara lift the bloody plumea in air. 
And broken shafts and batter'd armour bear; 
When pointed arehe» acta of war relate. 
When stow processiooa' pompa aug^fnent the state r 
When fame relates their worth Axsumg the throngt 
Thus take from David their tiiumpbani soDg; 
Oh, clap your haods; together t oh, rejoice 
In God with melody's exalted voice ; 
Your sacred psakn within his dwelling rais€^ 
Andy for a pure oblation^ ofier praise; 
For the rich goodness pl^i^tifulff showa 
He prospers our designs upon our foes* 
Then, hilher^ all ye liations^ hither f un^ 
Behold the wonders which the Lord has done; 
Behold, with what a mind, the heap of slain^ 
He spr^^s the sanguine surface of the plftin; 
He makes the watsy that mad eonlusion horFd^ 
Be spent ia vietoriesy and leave the world. 
He breaka the bended boiirs» the spears of irc^ 
And bums the shalter'd chariota in the fire^ 
And bids the realma be stilly the tumcdts cease^ 
And know the Lord of waX| for Lord of peace. 
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a. — The Dcy of Judgment. 

Lo ! the wide theatre^ whose anq)ie space 
Must eDtertain the whole of human racTy 
At Heaven's oll-'pawerful edict ia pvepar'dy 
And fenc'd aromid with an inUBortal guard. 
Tribes^ prormces, dominions^ worlds^ o'erfltfW 
The mighty plain^ and deluge aU below : 
And every age, and nation, pours along ; 
Nimrod and Bourbon mingle in the throng : 
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Adam salutes his yomwest son ; no si^ 
Of ail dioee ages^ wbicn their t^rtha disjaiB. 

How empty leamiDfl^ and how vain is art, 
But as it mends the life, and auides the heart f 
What volumes have been swelFd, what time been spent 
To fix a hero's birth-day or descent? — 
What joy must it now yield, what rapture rais^ 
To see the gforious race of ancient days ? 
To greet those worthies, who perhaps have stood 
Illustrious on record before the flood ? 
Alas ! a nearer care yotrr soul demandsi. 
Cfesar unnoted in yoQr presence stands. 

How vast the concourse f not in number mo^ 
The waves that break on the resounding shore; 
The leaves that tremble in the shady grove. 
The lamps thsrt gild the spangled vavRs above. 
Those overwhelming armies, whose command 
Said to one empire, FaQ ; another, Stand : 
Whose rear lay wrapt in tii^ht, while breaking dawn 
Rous'd the br<MKl front, and caU'd the battle on ; 
Great Xerxes' world in arms, proud Cannifc^s fields 
Where Carthafpe taught victorious Rome to yid[d» 
Immortal Blenheim^ fam'd Ramillia's host, 
They all are here, and here they all are lost ^ 
Their millioAs swell to be discern'd in vain. 
Lost as a billow in th' unbounded main. 

This echoing voice now rends the yidding air : 
<< For judgmei»t, judgmentf sons of men, prepire !** 

«< O Thoa I whose balance does the mountains weighs 
*< Whose will the wild tumultnous sea* obey, 
*« Whose breath can tarn those watery worlds to flamep 
*' That flame to tempest, and that tempest tame ; 
" Earth's meanest son, all trembKng, prostrate ialls» 
*< And on the boumlless c^thy spoodness calls. 

^* May sea and land, and ^u'th and heav'n be join'd, 
** To bring th*^ eternal Author to my mind i 
<< When oceans roar, or awful thunders roll, 
*^ MaythoughtsofTbydreadvengeancesbakemysoul! 
*^ When earth's in bloojn, or planets proucfty. shine, 
** Adore, my heart, the Majesty divine !'* Young. 
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SS. — The Benedicite Paraphrased. 

Ye works of God, on him alone. 

In earth his footstool, heaven his throne^ 

Be all your praise bestow'd ; 
Whose hand the beauteous fabric made^ 
Whose eye the finished work surveyed, 

And saw that all was good. 

Ye angels, that with loud acclaim 
Admirmg view'd the new-born frame^ 

And hail'd th' Eternal King, 
Again proclaim your Maker's praise; 
Again your thankful voices raise 

And touch the tuneful string. 

Praise him, ye bless'd aethereal plains, 
Where, in full majesty, he deigns 

To fix his awful throne : 
Ye waters that above him roll 
From orb to orb, from pole to pole, 

O make his praises known I 

Ye mountains, that ambitious rise^ 
And heave your summits to the skies^ 

Revere his awful nod ; 
Think how you once fiAighted fled. 
When Jordan sougt)^ his tbuntain-head^ 

And own'd the i^roaching God. 

Ye sons of men, his praise display. 
Who stampt his image 4n your clay. 

And gave it power to move ; 
Ye that in Judah's confines dwell. 
From age to age successive tell 

The wonders of his love. 

Let Levi's tribe the lay prolong, 
Till angels listen to the song. 

And oend attentive down ; 
Let wonder seize the heavenly train, 
Pleas'd while they hear a mortal strain 

So sweet, so like their own. Merrith 
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54.— 7^^ Cram and the other Birds : containing a 
us^id Hint to the Criiics* 

I« ancient times, tradition say% 

When birds like men would stm« lor praise; 

The bolfincK mgbdngaley and thrusli^ 

With all that chant from tree to busily 

Would often meet m song to vie; 

The kind* that mng not, attnig by. 

A kniwish erow, it seems, had got 

Tbe knack to criticfse by role ; 

He understood each learned phrase. 

As well as critics now-a-days ; 

Some say, be leam'd them from an owl*, 

^ list'ning where he taught a sehooL 

'Tis strange ti> tell^ this subtle creature 

Though nothmg muskal by nature 

Had leam'd ao w^ to phy his part. 

With nonsense couch'd in terms* of art. 

As to be own'd by all at last 

Director dfthe public taste. 

Then puffed with insolence and pride. 

And sure of numbers on his side. 

Each song he freely criticised ; 

What he approVd not, was despis'd : 

But one false step in eril hour 

For ever stript him of his power. 

Once when the birds assembled sat. 
All list'ning to his formal chat; 
By instinct nice he chanc'd to find 
A cloud approaching in the wind. 
And ravens hardly can refrain 
From croaking when they think of rain : 
His wonted song he sung : the blunder 
Amaz'd and scared them worse than thunder; 
For ne one tbonght so harsh a note 
Could cYef sonnd frcMD any throat ; 
They all at first with mute suiprise 
Each on Ins neighbour tura'd his eyes : 
But scorn saecteding soon took prace^ 
And mi^ht be read m eveiy face. 
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All this the raven saw with pain. 
And strove his creclit to regain. 

Quoth he, the solo which ye heard 
In public should not have appear'd : 
My voice, that's somewhat rough and strongt 
Might chance the melodv to wrong, 
But, tried by rules, you'll find the grounds 
Mostperfecl and harmonious sounds. 
He reason'd thus ; but to his trouble. 
At every word the laugh grew double : 
At last, o'^rcome with shame and spite^ 
He flew away quite out of sight. Wilkie* 
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35.-^ 7%^ two QwU and the Sparram. 

i^^Two formal Owls together sat, 
Cil^erring thus in solemn chat : 
How is the modern taste decay'd f 
Where's the respect to wisdom paid ? 
Our worth the Grecian sages knew; 
They gave our sires the honour due ; 
They weighed the dignity of fowls. 
And pry'd into the oepth of Owls. 
Athens, the seat of learned fame, 
With general voice rever*d our name ; 
On merit title was conferr'd. 
And all ador'd th' Athenian bird. 

Brother, you reason well, replies 
The solemn mate, with half-shut eyes ; 
Right, Athens was the seat of learningi 
And truly wisdom is discerning. 
Besides, on Pallas' helm we sit. 
The type and ornament of wit ; 
Bvt now, alas ! we're quite neglected, 
And a piert Sparrow's more respected. 

A Sparrow, who was lodg'd beside, 
O'erhears them sooth each other's pride^ 
And thus he nimbly vents his heat : 

Who me^ts a tool must find conceit* 
J grant, you were at Athens grac'd. 
And on Minerva's heiqi were pWd { 
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but erenr bird that winos the sky. 

Except the Owl, can teU you why. 

From hence they taught Uieir schools to know 

tiow lUse we mdge by outward show ; 

That we should never looks esteem. 

Since fools as wise as you might seem* 

Would ye contempt and scorn avoids 

Let your Tain*-glory be destroy'd : 

Humble your arrogance of thought^ 

Pursue the ways by nature taught; 

So shall you find delicious fare. 

And grateful farmers praise your care* Gray* 
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SS.^'Caurage in Povetfy. 

In Anna's wars, a soldier poor and old 

Had dearly eam'd a litde purse of gold : 

Tir^d with a tedious march, one luckless night, 

He slept, poor dog ! and lost it, every mite. 

This ptit the man m such a desp'rate mind,i 

Between revenge, and grief, and hunger join'dy 

Against the fi)e, himseu, and all mankind, 

He leap'd the trenches, scaled a castle-wall, 

Tore down a standard, took the Fort and aB« 

** Prodigious well !" his great Commander crVd, 

Gave him much praise, and some reward besiae. 

Next, pleas'd his Excellence a town to batter; 

(Its name I know not, and 'tis no great matter) 

*' Go on, my Friend, (he cry'd), see yonder walls) 

*< Advance and conquer I go, where glory calls ! 

*< More honours, more rewards attend the brave*'' 

Don't you remember what replv he gave? 

^^ D'ye think me^ noble Gen'ral, such a sot? 

*^ Let him take castles, who has ne'er a groat" Pope* 
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37. — Prologue to Cato ; 1713. 

To wake the soul by tender strokes of art; 
To raise the genius, and to mend the heart; 
To make mankind, in conscious virtue bold, 
Live o'er each scen^ and be what they behold x 

46 • 
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For this the tragic muae first trode ihe st^gCi 
Commanding tears to stream through eireiy agi j 
Tyrants no more tfaeior sarage natore kept^ 
And foes to rirtue wonder'd hotr th^ wtpt» 
Our author shuns, bjr vulgar springs, to move 
The hero's glory, or the Virgin's love; 
In pitying love, we but our weakness diow^ 
And wila ambition tiretl deserves its woe. 
Here tears shall flow from a more generous oausei 
Such tears as patriots died for dymg laws: " 
He bids your breast with.ancieht ardour tjae^ 
And calls forth Roman drops from British eyesb 
Virtue confessed in human shape he draws. 
What Plato thought, and god-like Cato was : 
No common object to your sight displays, 
But what with pleasure Heaven itself surv^s, 
A brave man struggling in the storms of fiite^ 
And greatly falling with a falling state. 
While Cato gives his little senate laws. 
What bosom beats not in his country's cause? 
Who sees him act, but envies every deed ? 
Who hears him groan, and does not wnAi to bleed? 
Even when proud Cessar, midst triumphal cars, 
The spoils of nations, and the pomp of wars, 
I^obiy vain and hnpotently great, 
i^ew'a Rome her Cato's figure drawn in stated 
As her dead Other's reverend imaoe^past, 
The pomp was darkened, and the day o'ercast; 
The triumph ceas'd, tears gush'd from eveiy^t 
The world's ^eat victor pass'd unheeded b^$ 
Her last good man dejecited Rome adored, 
And honour'd Geesar*s less than Cato's sword. 
Britons attend i be worth like this approved. 
And show you have the virtue to be mo^d. 
With honest scorn the first fam'd Cato view'd 
Rome learning arts from Greece, whom she subdu'dt 
Our scene precariously subsists too long 
On French translation, and Italian song» 
Dare to have sense yourselves; assert tfaestag^ 
Be justly warm'd with your own native nge : 
Such plays alone should please a British ear> 
As Cato's self had not disdain'd to hear. * iRy^* 
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tlS.-^J^pcIcfKe iy li^ Qmnicky orifuitUng the Siagt: 

Jme 1116. 

A VsTERAV see ! triiosie last act on tbe stage 
Intreats your smiles for sickiaesfi and for age ; 
Th^ cause I plead — plead it in heart ana mind; 
A fellow-feelinff makes one wond'rous kind ; 
Might we but nope your zeal would not be les% 
When I am^one, to patronize distress; 
That hope owain'd, the wish'd for end secures, 
To soothe their cares, who ©ft have lighten'd yours. 
Shalt the great heroes of celestial lin^ 
Who drank full bowls of Greek and Roman wine, 
Caesar and Brutus Agamemnon^ Hector, 
Nay, Jove himself, who here has quafTd his nectat F 
Shall they who govern fortime, cringe and court her, 
Thirst in dieir age, and call in vain ror porter ? 
Like BeHsmns, tax the pitying sti^eet, 
With date oboktm to all they meet ? 
• Shan't I, "who oft have drench*d my hands in gore; 
Stabb'd many, poison'd some, beheaded more; 
Who numbers slew in battle on this plain ; 
Shao^t I, the sUg^er, try to feed the slain ? 
' Brother to all, with equal love I view 
The mat who slew me, ajid the men I slew: 
I must, I will this hapmr project seize. 
That those^ too old to me, may live with ease. 
Suppose the babes I smother'd in the tower. 
By chan<ce, or sickness, lose their acting power. 
Shall tbey, once princes, worse than all be serVd ! 
In chHdhood murdered, and, when murder'd, starv'd? 
Can I, young Hamlet once, to nature lost. 
Behold, O horrible ! my fether^s ghost, 
Withgrisly beard^ mIc cheek — stalk up and down, 
And ne, the Royal Dane, want half a crown ? 
Forbid it, ladies; geotlemefi) ferbid it; 
Give joy to age, and let 'em say— You did it : 
To you, ye gods !* I make my last appeal; 
You have a right to judge, as well as feel ; 

» To the Upper OaUeiy. 

Cc 
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Will your high wisdoms to onr scheme incline. 
That Kings, queens, heroes, gods, and ghosts may dine? 
Olympus shakes ! — that omen all secures ; 
May every joy you give be ten-fold yours ! Garridt. 
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S9.^^ Aw/id Description of ike Deities efigaged in 

Combat. . " 

But when the powers descending swell'd the fight. 
Then tumult rose; fierce rage and pale affiright 
Varied each fiice; then discord sounds alarms. 
Earth echoes, and the nations rush to arms. 
Now thro' the trembling shores Minerva calls. 
And now she thunders from the Grecian walls. 
Mars hov'ring o'er his Troy, his terror shrouds 
In gloomy tempests, and a night of clouds : 
Now thro' the Trojan heart he fiiry pours, 
With voice divine from Ilion's topmost towers. 
Now shouts to Simois, from her beauteous hill ; 
Hie mountains shook, the rapid stream stood still. 
Above, the sire of gods his thunder rolls. 
And peals on peals redoubled rend the poles. ^ 
Beneath, stern Neptune shakes the fjilid groundT>it^ 
The forests wave, the mountains nod around : 
Through all their summits treimble Ida's woods. 
And from their sources boil her hundred floods. 
Troy's turrets totter on the rocking plain, ^ 
And the toss'd navies beat the heaving main. 
Deep in the dismal regions of the dead, 
Th' infernal monarch rear'd his horrid head, ^ 

Leap'd from his throne, lest Neptune's arm should-Uf" 
His dark dominions open to the day, \i^ 

And pour in light on Pluto's drear abodes, >'^'^' 

Abhorr'd by men, and dreadful even to gods. 

Pop^s Hornet^ Biad* 



». 
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40. — Tlie Art of Criticism. 

Tis hard^ to say, if greater' want of skill 
Appear in writing', or in judging* ill ; 
But, of the two, Jess' dang'rous is th' ofience 
To tire' our patience', than mislead' our sense' : 



J 
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Some few^ in* that\ but numbers^ err in this^ ; 
Ten^ censure^ wronff, for one' who writes^ amiss. 
A fooP mi^ht once himselF alone expose ; 
Now one^ m verse' makes many more' in prose\ 
'Tis with our judgments' as our watches\ none 
Go just alike', yet each believes his own\ 
In Poets^ as true Genius' is but rare, 
True Taste' as seldom is the Critic's^ share : 
Both^ must alike from Heaven' derive their lii 
Theae^ bom to judge', as well as those' to yn 
Let such teach others^ who themselves' excT 
And censure' freely, who have written^ well. 
Authors' are partial to their wit\ 'tis true ; 
But are not Critics^ to their judgment' too ? 

Yet, if we look more closely', we shall find 
Most have the seeds^ of judgment in their mind : 
Nature afibrds at least a glimmering' light ; 
The lines, tho' touch'd' but faintly, are drawn^ righu 
Biit as the slightest sketdh, if justiv trac/d, 1 

Is by ill-colouring^ but the more disffrac'd', > % 

So by fiilse learning' is good-sense^ detac'd : 3 F 

Some are bewilder^ in the maze of schools', f 

And some made coxcombs' Nature meant for fools^. 
In search of wit^ these tose their common-sense'. 
And then turn Criticsyin their own defence\ ' 
All fools have still an/tching to deride', 
And fain would be upon the laughing^ side. 
If Maei^tts scribble' in ApoUo's spite, 
^There are who judge^ still worse than he can write. 
Some have, at first, for Wits*, then Poets'' past, 
Tum'd Critics' next, and prov'd plain fools* at last. 
Some neither can for Wits^ nor Critics' pass. 
As heavy muW are neither horse' nor ass\ Pope. 
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41. — Harmony of Expression. 

But most, by numbers judge a poet's song ; 
And smooth or rough, with them is right or wrong : 
In the bright Muse though thousand charms conspire, 
Her voice is all these tuneful fools admire ; 
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Who hamit Farnassus but lb pkaSe the etir, 
Not mend thar min^s ; as some ts dittrdi repaix; 
Not for the doctrine^ but the music there : 
These equid syllables alone reqiimi^ 
Though oft the ear the open vowels tire ; 
While expletives their feeble aid do join^ 
And ten low words oft cre^ in <me doll Ene ; 
While they ring round the sane unvaried cbime^ 
With sure returns of still^e&pected rhymes : 
Where'er you find ** tiie cooling western breeze/* 
In the next Ihae it <^ vhi8f>ers through the trees ;" 
If chrysti^l streams ^^ with pleading murmurs creep,^ 
The reader's threaten'd (not in vain) with ** .sleq> :** 
Then, at the last and only couplet, fraught 
With some unmeaning thing they call a thought, 
A needless Alexandrine ends the ^ong, 
That, like a wounded snake, drags its slow length 
along. 

Leave such to tune their own dull rhymes, and know 
What's roundly smooth^ or languishingly dow; 
And praise the easy vigour of aline, 
Where Denham's strength and Waller's sweetness joiiu 
True eas^ in writing comes from art, not chance^ 
As those move easiest who have learn'd to dance* 
'Ti& not enough no harshness give offence. 
The sound must seem an echo to the sense ; 
Soft is the strain when zephyr gently blows. 
And the smooth stream ip smoother nuB(ibers flow»; 
But when loud surges lash the sounding shores 
The hoarse rou^h verse should like the torrent roar. 
When Ajax strives some rock's vast weight to throwj 
The line too labours, and the words move slow ; 
Not so when swift Camilla scours the plain. 
Flies o'er the unbending corn, and skims along the 



mam; 



♦ 42. — On Man. 

Let us (since life can little more su 
Than just to look about us, and to 
Expatiate free o'er all this scene of ! 
A mighty maze ! but not without a pi 
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A wild,. where weeds and fldwers prc»niscttOHS shoot; 

Or gmrden, tempting with forbidden fruit 

Together let us beat this ample field, 

Try what the open, what the coyert yield ! ^ 

The latent tracts, the giddy heights explore, 

Of all who blindly creep, or sightless soar; 

Eye Nature's walks, shoot Folly as it flics, 

And catch the Manners Hying as they rise ; 

Laugh where we must, be candid where we can ; 

But yindicate the ways of God to Man* 

Say first, -of Ood aboye, or Man below, . 

What can we reason, but from what we know ? 

Of Man, what see we but his station here, 
From which to reason, or to which refer ! 
Thro' worlds unnumbered tho' the God be known, 
'Tis ours to trace him only in our own. 
He, who through yast immensity can pierce, 
See worlds on worlds compose one universe, * 
Obserye how system into system runs, 
What other planets circle other suns, 
What yaried Being peoples every star, 
May tell why Heaven has made us as we are. 
But of this frame the bearings and the tie^ 
The strong connections, nice dependencies, 
Gradations just, has- thy pervading soul 
Look'd thro' ? or can a part contain the whole ? 
Is the great chain, that draws all to agree. 
And drawn supports, upheld by God, or thee? 

Presumptuous man ! the reason wouldst thou find, 
Why form'd so. weak, so little, and so blind ? 
First, if thou canst, the harder reason guess. 
Why form'd no weaker, blinder, and no less. 
Ask of thy mother Earth, why oaks are made 
Taller and stronger than the weeds they shade ; 
Or ask of yonder argent fields above. 
Why Jove's Satellites are less than Jove? 

• Of systems possibly, if 'tis confest 
That Wisdom infinite must form the best. 
Where all must fall, or not coherent be, 
And all that rises, rise in> due degree; 

CcS 
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Then, in tlie scale of resgdniiiff life^ His plma, 
There mast be someidiere tucn a rank as Man: 
And all the aue8tioi»*(wningfe e'er sp loi^) 
is only this, if God has plac'd him wrong ? 

Respecting Man^ whatever wrong we call 
May, must be right, as relatite to alL 
In human works, though labour'd on with pab, 
A thousand movements scarce one purpose gain: 
In God's, one single can its end produce; 
Yet servejs to second too some other use. 
So Man, who h^e seems principal alone, 
Perhaps acts second to some sphere unknown. 
Touches some wheel, or verges to some goal ; 
'Tis but a part we se^ and not a whole. 

When the proud st^d shall know why man restrains 

His fiery course, of drives him o'er the plains; 

When the dull ox, why now he breaks the clod. 

Is now a victim, and now Egypt's God ; 

Then shall Man's pride and dulness comprehend 

His actions', passions', being's use and end ; 

Why doing, suflPring, check'd, impell'd ; and why 

This hour a slave, the nex( a deity. 
ii 
Then say not Man's imperfect, Heaveti in fault; 

Say rather, Man's as perfect as he ought ; 

His knowledge measur'd to his state and (dace; 

His time a moment, and a pwit his space. Pope, 
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48-— I7rti»er5tt/ Order. 

All are but parts of one stupendous whole. 
Whose body Nature is, and God the soul ; 
That, chang'd thro' all, and yet in all the same. 
Great in the earth, as in th' ethereal frame ; 
Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze. 
Glows in th^ stars, and blossoms in the trees ; 
Lives through all life, extends through all exten 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent; 
Breathes in our soul, informs our mortal piut. 
As fuU, as perfect) in a hair as heart ; 



Asfiill, as perfect, m irile Mas tkat znoonis, 
As the rapt Seraph that advires and bums : 
To him no high, no few, do gneaC, no small; 
He fills, he bomid% connects^ and equals ail* 

Cease then, nor order imperfection name: 
Our proper bliss depends on what we blame. 
Know thy own point : This kind, this due degree 
Of blindness, weakness, Heav'ii bestows on thee* 
SulMniU — In this, or any other sphere. 
Secure to be as bless'd as thou cimst bear : 
Safe in the hand of one disposing power. 
Or in the natal, or the mortal hour. 
All Nature is but Art, unknown to thee ; 
All Chance, Direction, which thou canst not see ; 
All Discord, Harmonj not understood ; 
All partial Et!!, universal Good : 
And, spite of pride^ in erring Keason's spite, 
One truth is clear, Whatever is, is right* Pope. 
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4*4. — SeJf-KfWVitedge^ 

Know tliott thyself, prestimenot Ood to scan. 
The proper study of mankind is Man. 
Plae'd on this isthmus of a middle state, 
A being darkly wise, and rudely great: 
With loo much knowledge for the Sceptic side, 
With too much weakness for the Stoic's pride. 
He hangs between ; in doubt to act, or rest ; 
In doubt to deem himself a God, or beast ; 
In doubt his Mind or Body to prefer; 
Born but to die, and reasoning out to err; - 
Alike in igorance, his reason sudi. 
Whether he thinks too little, or too much : 
Chaos of Thought and PassioOt all coafiis'd ; 
Still by himself abus'd or disabused; 
Created half to rise, and half to &11 ; 
Great lord of all things, yet a prey to all ; 
Sole judge of Truth, m aiidless Error hurl'd ; 
Th6 glory, jest, imd riddle of the world 1 

Go, wond'rous oreature ! mount where Scienceguides; 
Go^ measure earth, weigh air, and state the ti£s; 
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Instruct the planets in what orbs to run^ 
Correct old Time, and regulate the Sun ; 
Go» soar with Plato to th' empyreal sphere^ 
To the first good, first perfect, and first fair ; 
Or tread the mazy round his followers trod^ 
And, quitting sense, call imitating God ; 
As Eastern priests in giddy circles run. 
And turn their heads to imitate the Sun. 
Go, teach Eternal Wisdom how to rule- 
Then drop into thyself, and be a fool ! Pope. 

45. — Vice and Virtue. 

Fools but too oft into the notion fall. 
That Vice or Virtue there is none at all. 
If white and black, blend, soften, and unite 
A thousand ways, is there no black or white ? 
Ask your own heart, and nothing is so plain ; 
^Tis to mistake them, costs the time and pain. 

Vice is a monster of so frightful mien. 
As, to be hated, needs but to be seen ; 
Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 
But where the Extreme of Vice, was ne'er agreed : 
Ask where's the North ? at York, 'tis on the Tweed ; 
In Scotland, at the Orcades; and there, 
At Greenland, Zembla, or I know not where. 
No creature owns it in the first degree, 
But thinks his neighbour farther gone than he; 
E'en those who dwell beneath its very zone. 
Or never feel the rage, or never own : % , 
VHiat happier natures shrink at with.aiFright^ 
The hard inhabitant contends is right. j 

Virtuous and vicious every Man mu^t be, ] 

Few in th' extreme, but all in the degree; 
The rogue and fool by fits are fair and wise; 
And e'en the best, by fits, what they despise. 
'Tn but by parts we follow ^ood or ill;. 
For, Vice or Virtue, Self directs it still ; 
Each individual seeks s, several goal ; 
Bdt Heaven's great view is One, and that the Whole. 

. Pope. 
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♦6.— Git the Plain tf Marathon. 

Where'eb we tread 'tis haunted^ holy grouiidi 
No earth of thine is lost in vulgar mould ! 
But one vast realm of w<Huler spreads arounc^ 
And all the Muse's tales seem truly told, 
Till the sense aches with gazioff to behold 
The scenes our earliest dreamsluiTe dwelt upon : 
Each hill and dale, each deepening glen and wold^ 
Defies the power which crush'd thy temples goner 
Age shakes Athena's tower, but spares gray Marathon. 

The sun — the soil— <-but not the slave the same^ 
Unchang'd in all except its foreign lord. 
Preserves alike its bomids and boundless fame^ - 
The battle-field — ^where Persia's victim horde 
First bow'd beneath the brunt of Hella's swordj 
As on the morn to distant Glory dear. 
When Marathon became a magic word^^ 
Which utter'd — to the hearer's eye appear 
The camp— the host — the fight — the conqueror's 
career I 

Tlie flying Mede — ^his shaftless brdcen bow» 
The fiery Greek — his red pwrsuii^ spear. 
Mountains dbove — Earth's — Ocean's plain below. 
Death in the front — destruction in the rear I 
Such was the scene — ^what now rasiaineth here ? 
What sacred trophy m«rks the hallow'd ground ^ 
Recording Freedom's smile and Asia's tear ?•«- 
The rifled «m-^the violated mound—* 
The dust — thv coursar's hoo( rude stranger ! spurns 
arou9d. 

Yet to die renmants of diy splendour past. 
Shall pilgrims, pensive^ but unwearied, throng; 
Long shsol the voyager, with th' I(mian Mast, 
Hail die bright dime of batde and of song; 
Long shall thine annals and immortal tongue 
nil mth thy lame die youth of many a shore ; 
Bo£ft t of the aged ! lesscm of the young! 
Which sogea venerate and bards adore^ 
A$ Pallas and the M^se unveil dieir awftd leapt. 
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The pftrted bosom clings to wonted hoine^ 
If aucht that's kindred cheer the welcome hearth i 
He that is lonely hither let him roam, 
And gaze complacent on congenial earth. 
Greece is no lightsome land of social mirth ; 
But he whom sadness sootheth may abide. 
And scarce re^et the region of his birth, 
Whep wfuidermg slow by Delphi^s sacred side. 
Or gazing o'er the plains where Greek and Persian 
died, Byron* 
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47. — On the Present State of Athens. 

Ancient of days 1 august Athena ! where, 
Where are thy men of might? thy grand in soul ? 
Gone — ^glimmering through the dream of things 

*that were, 
Fir^ in the race that led to Glory's goal, 
They won, and pass'd away — is this the whole ? 

. A school-boy's tale, the wonder of an hour ! 
The warrioi^s weapon and the sophist's stole 
Arc sought in rain, and o'er each mouldering tower, 

Dim with tne mist of years, gray flits the shade of powec 

Son of the morning, rise ! approiK^h you here ! 
Come— but molest not yon defenceless urn : 
' Look on this spot — a nation's sepulchre ! 
Abode of gods, whose shrines no l<mger bum. 
Even gods must yield — ^religions tlEike their turn : 
'Twas Jove's — ^'tis Mahomef s — and other creeds 
Will rise with other years, till man shall learn 
Vainly his-incense soars, his victim bleeds ; 
Ppor child of Doubt and Death, whose hope is built 
on reeds. 

Bound to the earth, he lifts his eye to heaven— 
Is't not enough, unhappy thing ! to know 
Thou art? Is this a boon so kmdly given, 
That being, thou wouldst be again, and go, 
Thou know'st not, reck'st not to what region, so 
On earth no more, but mingled with the skies? 
Still wilt thou dream on future joy and woe? 
R^ard and weiffh yon dust before it flies i 
That mije \^m saitb more than thousand homilies. 
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Or burst the vanisk'd Hero's lofty mound ; 
Far on the solitary shore he sleeps : 
He fell, and falling nations moum'd around ; 
But now not one of saddening thousands wcepS| 
Nor warlike-worshipper his vigil keeps 
Where demi-ffods appear'd, as records tell. 
Remove yon skull from out the scatter'd heaps—- 
Is that a temple where a eod may dwell ? 
Why eVn the worm at last oisdains her shattered cell ! 

Look on its broken arch, its ruin'd wall, 
Its chambers desolAe, and portals foul : 
Yes, this was once Ambition's airy hall. 
The dome of Thought, the palace of the Soul : 
Behold through eacti lack-lustre, eyeless hole, 
The fl»y recess of Wisdom and of Wit, 
And Tassion's host, that never brook'd control : 
Can all, saint, sage, or sophist ever writ. 
People this lonely tower, this tenement refit ? 

Well didst thou speak, Athena's wisest son ! 
<< All that we know is, nothing can be known.'' 
Why should we shrink Irom what we cannot shun ? 
Each has his pang, but feeble sufferers groan 
With brain-born dreams of evil all their own. 
Pursue what Chance or Fate proclaimeth best ; 
Peace waits us on the shores of Acheron : 
There no forc'd banquet claims the sated guest. 
But Silence spreads the couch of ever welcome rest. 

Yet if, as holiest men have deem'd, there be 
A land of souls beyond that sable shore. 
To shame the doctrine of the^ Sadducee 
And Sophists, madly vain of dubious lore ; 
How sweet it were in concert to adore 
With those who made our mortal labours light ! 
To hear each voice we fear'd to hear no more ! 
Behold each mighty shade reveal'd to sight, 
The Bactrian, Samian sage, and all who taught the 
right. Byron. 
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M^^Tke Lyre. 

Whers the roving rill m.eander'd 

Down the green, retiring vale. 
Poor, forlorn Alcasus wandered, 

Pale with thought, serenely pale : 
Timdess sorrow o'er his face 
Brealh'd a melancholy grace. 
And fix'd OB every feature ther^ 
The mournful resigaattion of desfxair* 

O'er hU artti, his Lyre neglected^ 

Once his dear companion, hang. 
And, in spirit deep dejected, 

ThiM the pensive poet sung; 
While, at midnight's solemn noon, 
Sweetly ^one the cloudless moon. 
And all the stars^ around his head. 
Benignly br^ht^ their mildest influence died. 

^ Jjyre ! O Lyre ! my chosen ti'easure, 

Solace of my bleeding heart ( 

Lyre I O Lyre 1 my oiuy pleasiu^ 

We must ever, ever part: 
For in vain thy poet sings, 
Woos in vain tiny heavenly strings; 
The muse's wretched sons are bor^ 
To cold neglect, and penary, and scoth* 

^ That which Alexandsb. sigh'd for. 
That which Cjcsar's souTpossesfi'd, 
Tliat which heroes, kings have died for, 

Glory I afikaales my breast* 
Hark ! the charging trumpet's threats 
Pour their death-defying notes : 
^ To arm» !' they call : to arms I fly, 
Like W&LFE to coiH^uer^ and like Wolfe to die ! 

^ Soft ! the blood of murder'd legions 
Summons vengeance from the skies; 

Flaming towns, and ravaged regions, 
All in awful judgment rise ! 
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ihen» innooehtly brave, 

1 will wrestle with the wave; 

Lo ! Commerce spreads .the dartoff sail, 
And yokes her naval chariots to the gale* 

<< Blow, ye breezes !*-gentIy blowing, 

Waft me to that happy shore, 
Where, from fountains ever flowing, 
Indian realms their treasures pour; 
Thence returning, poor in healtn. 
Rich in honesty and wealth. 
O'er thee, my dear paternal soil, 
111 strew the golden harvest of my toil. 

<< Then shall Misery's sons and daughters 

In their lonely dwellings sing : 
Bounteous as the Nile's dark waters, 

Undiscover'd as their spring, 
I will scatter o'^ the land. 
Blessings with a sacred hand : 
For such angelic tasks design'd, 
I give the Lyre and ^rrow to the wind." 

On an oak, whose branches hoary, 

Sigh'd to ev'ry passing breeze^ 
Sigh d and told the simple story 

Of the patriarch of trees; 
High in air his harp he hung^ 
Now no more to rapture strung ; 
Then warm in hope, no longer pale, 
He blush'd adieu, and rambled down the dale. 

Lightly touch'd by fairy fingers. 

Hark ! — the Lyre enchants the wind; 
Fond Akseus listens, lingens, 

Lingering, list'ning, looks behind. 
Now the music mounts on high. 
Sweetly swelling through the sky ; 
To every tune^ with tender heat. 
His heart-strings vibrate, and his pulses beat. 

Now the strains to silence stealing 

Soft in extacies expire; 
Oh I with what romantic feeling 

Poor Alcaeus grasps the Lyre ! 

Dd 
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Lo ! his fbrious hand he flii^ 

In a tempest o'er the strings ; 
He strikes the chords so qttiek, so lood^ 
'Tis Jove Ihat scatters lightning from a cloud ! 

** Lyre ! O Lyre ! my chosen treasure^ 

Solace of my bleeding heart ; 
lijre ! O Lyre ! my only pleasnre, 

We will never, never part !— 
Glory, Commerce, now in vain 
Tempt me to the field, the main ; 
The Muses' sons are blesi, though bom 
To cold neglect^ and penury, and' scorn. 

** What, though all the world neglect me. 

Shall my haughty soul repine ? 
And shall' poverty deject me. 

While this haUow'd Lyre is mine? 
Heaven — that o'er my helpless head 
Many a wrathful vial shed, — 
Heaven gave this Lyre !-— and thus decreed. 
Be thou a bruised^ but not a broken reed !" 

MorAgomety. 
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4f9. — A Sketch of the Field of Battle after the Vidmy 

at Vittoria. 

But who shall paint the various grief. 
Where none was near to yield refief ; 
The cutting thou^ts that crowd the mind, 
(For wives and children left behind,) 
Of those whom Hope had left a prey 
To dark Suspense, and pale Dismay ? 
Who, fighting for their country's weal, 
Had fallen beneath a Despof s steel ? 
Who, conscious of their rate, discern'd 
Their worldlj? prospects all o'ertum'd— 
Their children cfush'd beneath the storm 

That clouds their azure sky; 
And, weltering in the carnage warm, 
' Unheard, unpitied, die ! 
Say, who shall paint that vmous seene*^ 
The horrors df Vittoria's green ? 
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Who tell the woes whece many ibught. 
And ^ory with their life-blood bought; 
The wreath, adorn'd with every Gharm, 
That nerves the Warrior's pot^it arm ? 
Who shall describe the falling glopm^ 
Suspended o'er the Warrior's tomb. 
When, sword to swcnrd, the Chan]f)k)ns met. 
And sdire clash'd with bayonet? 
When, round the field, tlfee cymbid ^^langy 
In wild and wilder eohoes rang — 
The moans, the .cries, the fires. that #wept 
The shatter'd fi>rm8 of those who slept-— 

The sleep that never ends;-— 
Where courage long and loudly wept, 
And still her awful vigil kept. 

Amidst her slaughter'd friends ? Gwilliam. 
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50.— 7%^ beautifiilj but still and melancholy Aspect ^ of 
the once busy and glorious Shores of Greece. 

He who hath bent him o'er the dead, 

Ere the first day of death is fled ; 

The first dark oay of nothingness. 

The last of danger and distress ; 

{Before Decay's effiu^ing finoers 

Have swept the lines where beanty lingers,) 

And mark'd the mild angelic air — 

The rapture of repose that's there — 

The fixed yet tender iraits that streak 

The languor of the placid cheek, 

And — but for that sad shrouded eye. 
That fires not— wins not — weeps not — ^now— 
And but for that dbill changeless brow, 

Whose touch thrills with mortality, 

And curdles to the gazer's heart. 

As if to him it could impart 

The doom he dreads, y^ dwells upon—* 

Yes — ^but for these and these alone, 

Some moments^i— ayo-Mme treacherovs.honr, 

H^ still might doubt the tyrant's power» 
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So fiur-HBo ca1in«-'80 softly seaPd 
The first«-last look — ^by death reveal'd t 
Such is the aspect of this shore — 
" *Tis Greece — ^but living Greece no more I 
So coldly sweet, so deadly fair, 
We start — ^for soul is wanting there. 
Hers is the loveliness in death, 
That parts not quite with parting breath ; 
But beauty with that fearful bloom, 
That hue which haunts it to the tomb— - 
Expression's last receding ray, 
A gilded halo hovering round decay, 
The farewell beam of Feeling past away f* 
Spark of that flame — ^perchance of heavenljr birth — 
Which gleams — ^but warms no more its chensh'd earth ! 

'JSyr€m^ 
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51.— The Turkish Lady. 

*TwAS the hour when rites unholy 
Caird each Paynim voice to prayer^ 

And the star that faded slowly 
Left to dews the freshen'd air. 

Dir^ her sultry fires had wasted, 

Calm and sweet the mooplight rose ; 
Even a captive's spirit tasted 
* Half oblivion of his woes. 

Then 'twas from an Emir's palace 
Came an eastern lady J)right : 

She, in spite of tyrants jealous. 
Saw and lov'd an English knight. 

< Tell me, captive, why in anguish 

< Foes, have dra^d thee here to dwell,. 
' Where poor Chri3tians as they languish 

* Hear no sovnd of sabbath bell ?'-— 

* 'Twas on Transylvania's Bannat 

< When the crescent shon^ afar^ 

< Like a pale disastrous planet 

« O'er file purple tide of war—* 
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^ In that day of desolation) 

< Lady, I was captive made; 

< Bleeding for my Christian nation, 

< By the walls of high Belgrade.' 

< Captive ! could the brightest jewel 

* From my turban set thee free ?*— 
« liady, no ! — TTie mft were cruel, 

* Ransom'd, yet u reft of thee. 

* Say, fair princess ! would it grieve thee 

* Christian climes should we behold ?'--* 

< Nay, bold knight ! I would not leave thee 

< Were thy ransom paid in gold ¥ 

Now in Heaven^s blue expansion 

Rose the midnight star to view. 
When to quit her father's mansion. 

Thrice she wept, and bade adieu ! 

* Fly w*e then, while none discover ! 

< Tyrant barks, in vain ye ride V 
Soon at Rhodes the British lover 

Clasp'd his blooming eastern bride. Campbell* 
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52. — A Skip Sinking. 



Her giant-form, 
(Ver ¥nratbfii1 surge, through olackeuing storm, 
Majestically calm, would go 
Mid the deep darkness white as snow ! 
But gently now the small waves glide 
Like playful lambs o'er a mountain's side. 
So stately her bearing, so proud her array, ^ 
The main she will traverse for ever and aye. 
Many ports will exult at the gleam of her mast ! 
——Hush ! hush ! thou vain dreamer I this hour is 
her last 
live hundred souls in one instant of dread 
Are hurried o'er the deck; 
And fast the miserable ship 
Becomes a lifeless wreck. 

DdS 
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Her k^l hath struck on a hidden rock^ 

Her planks are torn asunder. 

And down come her masts with a reeling shock, 

And a hideous crash like thunder* 

Her sails are draggled in the brine 

That gladdened late die skies^ 

And her pendant that kiss'd the fair moonshine 

Down many a fathom lies. 

Her beauteous sides, whose rainbow hues 

(Sleam'd softly from below, 

And flung a warm and sunny flash 

O'er the wreaths of murmunng snow. 

To the coral rocks are hurrying down 

To sleep amid colours as bright as their own,. 

Oh ! many a dream was in the ship 
An hour before her death ; 
And sights of home with sighs disturb'd 
The sleepers' long-drawn breath. 
Instead of the murmur of the sea 
The sailor heard the humming tree 
Alive through all its leaves, 
The hum of the spreading sycamore 
That grows before his cottage-door^ 
And the swallow's song in the eaves. 
His arms inclosed a blooming boy, 
Who listened with tears of sorrow and joy 
To the dangers hi& father had pass'd ; 
And his wife — by turns she wept and smil'd^ 
As she look'd on the father of her child 
Returned to her heart at last^ 

He wakes at the vessel's sudden roll. 
And the rush of waters is in his soul.— 

Now is the ocean's bosom bare, , 
Unbroken as the floating air j 
The ship hath melted quite>way. 
Like a struggling dream at bresJc df day. 
No image meets my wandering eye 
But the new-risen suii, and the sunny sky. 
Though the night-shades are gone, yet a vapour duB 
.Bedims the waves so beautiful ; 
While a low and melancholy moan 
Mourns for the glory that hath flown. fPiUof^* j 
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S^.^BaUle of the Baltic. 

Of Nelson and the North 

Sing the glorious day's renown. 

When to battle fierce came forth 

All the might of Denmark's crown, 

And her arms along the deep proudly shone ; 

By each gun the lighted brand 

In a bold determined hand, 

And the Prince of all the land 

Led them on.— 

Like leviathans afloat. 

Lay their bulwarks on the brine ; 

While the sim of battle flew 

On the lofty British line : 

It was ten of April mom by the chime : 

As they drifted on their path. 

There was sil^ice deep as death ; 

And the boldest held his breath 

For a time. — ^ 

But the might of England flush'd 

To anticipate the scene ; 

And her van the fleeter rush'd 

O'er the deadly space between. 

« Hearts of oak,' our captains cried ! wh«i each gun 

From its adamantine lips 

Spread a death-shade round the ships, 

I^ke the hurricane eclipse 

Of the sun. 

Again I again ! again ! 

And the havock did not slack. 

Till a feeble cheer the Dane 

To our cheering sent us back ;— 

Their shots along the deep slowly boom :^^ 

Then eeas'd — and all is wail. 

As they strike the shattered sail ; 

Or, in conflagration pale^ 

Light the gloom,-— 
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Out spoke the victor tbeoy 

As he haird them o'er the wave, 

« Ye are brothers ! ye are men ! 

* And we conquer but to save :— 

< So peace inste9d of death let us bring. 

< But vield, proud foe, thv fleet, 

< With the crews, at England's feet, 

< And make submission meet 

• To our king*' — - 

Then Denmark blest our chie^ 

That he gave her wounds repose; 

And the sounds of joy. and grief^ 

From her people wildly rose; 

As Death withdrew his shades from the day» 

While the sun look'd smiling bright 

O'er a wide and woeful sight. 

Where the fires of fun'ral light 

Died away. — 

Now joy, Old England, raise ! 
For the tidings of thy might, 
liy the festal cities' blaze, 
While the wine cup shines in li|^; 
And yet amidst that joy and uproar. 
Let us think of them that sleep. 
Full many a fathom deep, 
Bv thy wild and stormy steep, 
Elsinore! — 

Brave hearts ! to Britain's pride 

Once so faithful and so true. 

On the deck of fame that died,— 

With the gallant good Biou : 

Soft sigh the winds of heaven o'er their grave! 

While the billow mourniul rolls. 

And the mermaid's song condoleSf 

Singb^ glory to the souls 

Of the brave !— Campbell. 
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54«— 7%^ Fate ofMacgregar, 

*^ Macgregor, Macgregor, remember our foemen ; 
The moon rises broad from the brow of Ben-Lomond ; 
The clans are impatient, and chide thy delay; 
Arise ! let us bound to Glen-Lyon away.**— • 

Stem scowled the Macgregor, then silent and sullen^ 
He tum'd his red eye to the braes of Strathfillan ; 
<< Go) Malcolm, to sleep, let the clans be dismissed ; 
The Campbells this night for Ma<^r^or must rest."*- 

** Macgregor, Macgregor, our scoutshave been flying. 
Three days, round the hills of M^Nab and Glen-Lyon; 
Of riding and running such tidings they bear. 
We must meet them at home else they'll quidcly be 
here."— 

<< The Campbell may oome^ as his promises bind him. 
And haiu^h^ M'Nab, with his giants behind Jiim ; 
This night I am bound to relinquish the fray, 
And do what it freezes my vitals to say. 
Forgive me, dear brother, this horror of mind; 
Thou knowest in the strife I was^never behind, 
Nor ever receded a foot from the van. 
Or blenched at the ire or the prowess of man. 
But I've sworn by the cross, by my God, and by all ! 
Ah oath which I cannot, and dare not recal,— 
Ere the shadows of midnight fall east from the pile. 
To ipeet with a spirit this night in Glen-Gyle. 

<< Last night, in my chamber, all thoughtful and lone, 
I called to remembrance some deeds I liad done^ 
When entered a lady, with visage so wan, 
And looks, such as'never were rastened on man. 
I knew her, O brother I I knew her full well ! 
^ that once iair dame such a tale 1 could tell 
JP would thrill thy bold heart; but how long she re> 

mained. 
So racked was my spirit^ my bosom so pained, 
I knew not — but ages seemed short to the while* 
Thpugh pro^Ter the Highlands, nay, all the green isle. 
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With length of existence no man can enjoy, 
The same to endure, the dread proflTer Pd fly ! 
The thrice-threatened pangs of last night to forego, 
Macgreffor would dive to uie mansioBS below. 
Despairing and mad, to fiiturity blind. 
The present to shun, and some respite to findy 
I swore, ere the shadow feil east from the pile^ 
To meet her alone by the brook of Glen-Gyle. 

<< She told me, and turned mychiiied heart to a fitone. 
The glory and nasie of Macgr^or was gone: 
^ That the pine, which for i^es had shed afaright halo^ 
A&r on the mountaixis of Highland Glen-Fmo, 
l^ouid wither and fall ere the turn of yon moon> 
Smit through by the canker, of hated Colquhoiin: 
Th8l;afeaston MacgregorseachdayshouldDecommoB^ 
For years, to the eagles of Lennox and Lomond* 

^^ A parting embrace, in one moment, she gave : 
Her breath wns a furnace^ her bosom the grave i 
Then flittii^ elusive, shg s^id, with a fr^wn, 
•* The mighty Maqgregpr shall yet be my own !''— 

** Macgregor, thy fancies are wild as the wind; 
The dreams of the night have disordered thy mind. 
Come,' buckle thy panoply^ — ^march to the field, — 
See, brother, how hacked are thy helmet and shield I 
Ay, that was M'Nab, in the height of his pride. 
When the lions of Dochart stood firm by his side* 
This night the proud chief his presumption shall rue; 
Rise, brother, these chinks in his heart-blood will gluet- 
Thy fantasies frightful ^all fiit on the wing. 
When loud with thy bugle Glen*Lyon shaU ring*"*-« 

Like glimpse of the moon through tlie storm of the 
night, 
Macgregor's red eye shed one q;>arkle of light : 
It &aed — ^it darkened — he shuddered*^e sighed^*^^ 
•* No ! not for the universe !" low he replied. 

Away went Macgregor, but went not alone; 
To watch the dread rendezvous, Malcolm has gone. 
They oared the broad Lomond, so still and serene ! 
And deep in her bosom» how awful the scene ! 



(yet mxmtkikiM inverted tbe blue waters curled, 
And rocked them on skies of a far nether world. 

All silent they went, for the time was approaching; 
The moon the blue zenith already was touching; 
No foot was abroad on the ferest or hill, 
No sound but the lullaby sung by the rill ; 
Young Malcolm at distance, couched, trembling the 

while, — 
Macgrc^r stood lone by the brook of Glen-Gyle* 

Few minules had passed, ere they spied on the stream^ 
A skiff sailing lights where a lady did seem ; 
Her sail was the web of the gossamer's loom. 
The glow-worm her wakelight, the rainbow her boom; 
A dim rayless beam was her prow and her mast, 
Like wold-fire, at midnight, that glares oiuthe waste* 
Though rough was the river with rock and cascade, 
No torrent, no rock, her velocity staid ; 
She wimpled the water to weather and iee. 
And heaved as if borne on the waves of tl«e sea. 
Mute Nature was roused* in the bounds of the glen ; .^ 
The wild deer of Gairtney abandoned his den, 
Fled panting awav, over river and isle, 
Kor once turned his eye to the brook of Glen-Gyle« 

The ftnc fled in terror, the eagle awoke. 
As slumbering he dozed in the shelve of the rock ; 
Astonished, to hide in the moon-beam.«he flew. 
And screwed the night-heaven till lost in the blue. 

Young ]yf alcolm beheld the pale lady approach, 
The chieftain salute her, and shrink from her touch* ■ 
He saw the Macgregor kneel down on the plain, 
As b^ging for something he could not obtain ; 
She raised nim indignant, derided his stay, 
Then bore him on board, set her sail, and away* 

Though fast the red bark down the river did glide^ 
§§et faster ran Malcolm adown by its side ; 

Macgregor ! Macgregor !" he bitterly cried; 

Macgregor ! Macgregor !" the echoes replied. 
He struck at the lady, but, strange though it seem. 
His sword only fell on the rocks and the stream r 
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But the groans from the boat, that ascended amaiii^ 
Were groans from a bosom in horror anicl pain.—' 
They reached the dark lake, and bore lightly away} 
Macgregor Is vanished for eVer and aye ! Hogg. 
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S5. — The Temple of Fame. 

PART I. 

On the wide prospect as I gaz'd around, 

Sudden I heard a wild promiscuous sounds 

Like broken thunders Uiat at distance roar. 

Or billows murmuring on the hollow shore; 

Then gazing up, a glorious pile beheld. 

Whose tow'ring summit ambient clouds conceal'd. 

High on a rock of ice the structure lay, 

Steep its .ascent, and slipp'ry was the way ; 

The wondrous rock like Parian marble shone, 

And seem'd, to distant sight, of solid stone. 

Inscriptions here of various names I view'd. 

The greater part by hostile Time subdu'd ; 

Yet wide wHs spread their fame in ages past, 

And poets once had promised they should last* 

Some fresh engraved appear'd of wits renown'd; 

I look'd again, nor could their trace be founds 

Critics I saw, that other names deface, 

And fix their own, with labour, in their place; 

Their own, like others, soon their place resign'd, 

Or disappear'd and left the first behind. 

Nor WAS the work impair'd by storms alone. 

But felt th' approaches of too warm a sun ; 

For Fame, impatient of extremes, decays 

Not more by Envy than excess of praise» 

Yet part no injuries of Heaven could fe^I, 

Like crystal faithful to the graving steel : 

The rock's high summit, in the Temple's shade, 

Nor heat couul melt, nor beating storm invade ; |^ 

Their names inscrib'd unnumber'd ages past. 

From time's first birth, with time itself shall last; 

These, ever new, nor subject to decays. 

Spread and grow brighter with the length of days. 
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So Zembla'« roeks^ (tUe beatUteou8 ^mytk of frost) 
Rise white iti-air^ atld glitter cfer the coast; 
Pale suns^utifelt)' at distance roll away. 
And on tb* impassive ice the lightnings play; 
Eternal snows the growing>;n]ass supply, 
Till the bright moutltiEdns pn>p the ineumbent sky; 
As Atlas fiji^d, ewch'ho&Ky pile appears^ 
The gsEther'd* winter of atUof^asid years: 
On- this foundation Fame^s high temple stands^ 
Stupendous pile ! not rear'd uy mortal hands; 
Whatever proud Rome or artful Greece behdd^ 
Or elder Babylon, its frame excelled ; 
Four &ces had the dome^ and every face 
Of various structure,, but of equal grace ; 
Four brazen gates, on columns lifted high, 
Salute the diflrerent quarters of the sky* 
Here &bled Chiefs^ in darker agos bora, 
Or Worthies old, whom arts or arms adorn, 
Who cities rais'd, or tamM a monstrous race, 
The walls in venerable order grace; 
Heroes in animated marble frown. 
And Legislators seem to think in stone. 

PART II* 

Westward^ a sumptuous frontisj>iece appear'd, 
On Doric pillars of white marble rear'd, 
Crown-d with an architrave of antique mould. 
And sculpture rising on the roughen'd gold. 
In shaggy spoils here Theseus was beheld. 
And Perseus dreadful with Minerva's shield : 
There great Alcides, stooping with his toil, 
Rests on his club, and holds th* Hesperian spoil : 
Her6 Orpheus sings; trees, moving to the sound. 
Start from their roots, and form a shade around: 
Amphion there the loud creating lyre 
Strikes, and behold a sudden Thebes aspire ! 
Cythaeron's echoes answer to his call, 
Aiid half the mountain rolls into a wall : 
There might you see the tencth'ning spires ascend^ 
The domes swell up, the widening arches bend, 
Tlie growing bowers like exhalations rise, 
And the huge columns heave into the skies. 

Ee 
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The Eastern front was glorious to behold. 
With diamonds flaming, and Barbaric gold* 
There Ninus shone, who spread th' Assyrian fiim^ 
And the great founder of the Persian name: 
There in long robes the royal Magi stand. 
Grave Zoroaster waves the cirding wand : 
The sage Chaldasans rob'd in white appeared. 
And Brachmans, deq) in desert woods rever'd : 
These stopp'd the Moon, and call'd the unbod/dshades 
To midnignt banquets in the glimmering glades; 
Made visionary fabrics round them rise,. 
And airy spectres skim before their eyes ; 
Of Talismans and Sigils knew the power. 
And careful watch'd the planetary nour« 
Superior, and alone, Confucius stood. 
Who taught that useful science, to be good.^ 

But, on the South, a long majestic race 
Of Egypt's priests the gilded niches grace. 
Who measured earth, describ'd the starry spheres^ 
And trac'd the long records of lunar years. 
High on his car Sesostris struck my view, 
Whom sceptred slaves in golden harness drew. 
His hands a bow and painted javelin hold ; 
His giant limbs are arm'd in scales of gold. 
Between the statues Obelisks were plac'd. 
And the leam'd walls with Hieroglyphics grac'd. 

PART III. 

Of Gothic structure was the Northern side. 
Overwrought with ornaments of barb'rous pride. 
There huge Colosses rose, with trophies crown'd. 
And Runic characters were grav*d around* 
There sat Zamolxis with erected eyes, 
And Odin here in mimic trances dies. 
There on rude iron columns, smear'd with blood, 
The horrid forms of Scythian heroes stood, 
Druids and Bards (their once loud harps unstrung) 
And youths that dy*d to be by Poets sung. 
These, and a thousand more of doubtful fame^ 
To whom old fables gave a lasting name, 
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« 

hi ranks admir'd the Temple's outward face ; 
The wall in lustre and effect like glass, 
Which o'er each object casting various dies, 
Enlarges some, and* others multiplies. 
Nor void of emblem was the mystic wall. 
For thus romantic fame increases all. 

• 

The Temple shakes, the sounding gates unfold^ 
Wide vaults appear, and roofs oi iretted gold, 
Rais'd on a thousand pillars wreath'd around 
With laurel-foliage, and with eagles Crown'd : 
Of bright transparent beryl were the walls. 
The friezes gold, and gold the capitals : , 
As heav'n with stars, the roof with jewels glows^ 
And ever-living lamps depend in rows. 
FuU in the passage of eadi spacious gate 
The sage historians in white garments wait : 
Graved o'er their seats, the form of Time was found, 
His scythe rerers'd, md both his pinions bound. 

But in the centre of the hallow'd choir. 
Six pompous columns o'er the rest aspire ; 
Around the shrine itself of Fame they stand, 
Hold the chief honours, and the fane command. 
High on the first the mighty Homer shone ; 
Eternal adamant composd his throne : 
Father of v^rse { in holy fillets drest. 
His silver beard wav'd^ntly o'er his breast : 
Though blind, a boldness in his looks appears ; 
In years he seem'd, but not impair'd by years. 
The wars of Troy were round the pillar seen: 
Here fierce Tydides wounds the Cvprian Queen ; 
Here Hector glorious from Patrodus' fiiU, 
Here dragged m triumph round the Trojan wall. 
Motion and life did every part inspire^ 
Bold was the work, and proVd the master^s fire ; 
A strong expression most he seem'd f aftect. 
And here and there ,disc]os'd a brave neglect. 

PART IV. 

A ffolden column next in rank appear'd,* 
On wnich a shrine q£ purest gold was rear'd ; 



Finish'd the whole, and kbout'dev^ parjt. 
With patient touches of uuweafied art : 
The Mantuan there, in sober triumph .s^^ 
Composed hie posture, and his look sedate ; 
On Homer still he ^fix'd afeverejid cyi?,. 
Great without pjride, in modest majesty. 
In living sculpture on the sides were spread 
The Latin wars, and haughty Turn us dead ; 
Eliza stretched upon the funeral pyre; 
i^eas bending with his aged -Sire ; 
Troy flam*d in bur.ning gold ; and o'er the throne 
jirms and the Man in golden cyphers ^hone. 

Four swans «u3tain a car of :8ilver<br}ght, 
With heads advanced, ai}d pinions atretch^dforfligbU 
Here, like some furious prophet, tPindar rode, 
And seemfd to labour with th' inspiring -God. 
Across the harp a careless hand he flings» 
And boldly siiiks into tbe souodiog stviogs. 
The figur'd games of Greece the colunm grace, 
Neptune and Jove survey the rapid r^ce. 
The youths hang o'er tneir chariots as they run ; 
The fiery steeds seem starting from the stone : 
The champions in distorted postures threat ; 
And all appeared irregularly great. 

Here happy Horace tun'd the . Ai^oniim lyi» 
To sweeter;SOimds,aodtemp^'d. Pindar's fije; 
Pleas'd with Alca^us'i manly r9ge:t' infiise 
The softer flpirit.Qf.tbe Sapphic Mme. 
The polish'd pill|tr different %Qulpt^]^es.grace; 
A work outlasting .monumental bra«s. 
Here smiling Loves land Bacchanals appear, 
The Julian star, aml.gQeet A^^ustusihere: 
The Doves, that round the 'in&nt SoeitispMad 
Myrtles and bays, rbang .hovlriog .o'er ?his Iheaid. 

Here, in a shrine that cast a daziiling light, 
Sate, fix'd in thought, the mighty Stagjrrite: 
His sacred head a radiant .zpaiac crown'd, 
And various animals his sides surround : 
His piercing eves, erect, appear to view 
Superior worlds, and look all Nature through. 
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WItli eqtial rays immortal Tally slione ; 
The Roman rostra decked the Consul's throne : 
GcaA'ring his flowing robe, he seem'd to stand 
In act to speak, and ^ceful stretch'd his hand. 
Behind, Rome's Oemus waits with civic crowns, 
And the great Father of his country owns. 

PAET V* 

These massy columns in a circle rise, 
O'er which a pompous dome invades thie skies : 
Scarce to the top I stretch'd my aching sight, 
So large it spread, and swell'd to such a height. 
FuU in the midst proud Fame's imperial seat 
With jewels blaz'd magnificently great : 
The vivid emeralds there revive the eye, 
The flaming rubies shew their sanguine dye, 
Bright azure rays from lively sapphires stream, 
And lucid amber casts a ffolden gleam. 
With various-colour'd li^t the pavement shone, 
And all on fire appeaFd the glowing throne ; 
The dome's high arch reflects the mingled blaze, 
And forms a rainbow of alternate rays. 
When on the Goddess first I cast my si^ht. 
Scarce seem'd her stature of a cubit's height ; 
But swell'd to larger size the more I gaz'd. 
Till to the roof her towering front she raised : 
With her the Temple every moment grew. 
And ampler vistas open'd to my view : 
Upward the columns shoot, the roofs ascend, 
And arches widen, and long aisles extend. 
Such was her form as ancient Bards have told, 
Wings raise her arms, and wings her feet infold ; 
A thousand busy tongues.the Goddess bears. 
And thousand open eyes, and thousand list'ning ears^ 
Beneath, in order rang'd, the tuneful Nine 
(Her virgin handmaids) still attend the shrine : 
With eyes on Fame for ever fix'd, they sing ; 
For Fame they raise the voice, and tune the string : 
With Time's first birth began the heavenly lays, 
And last eternal, through the length of days. 

JEeS 
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Around, these .vrpn^r? as J cast ,a Jpok, 
The trumpet «oim(ie4> -widtjie Temple ^qqIc 
And ^U tlie .n^lions^ ^jisimoiitd^^t Jt^eiC^Us 
From different .qu^r,tj9i3s .fill ,th^ crowded jj^l ; 
Of various ^tqpffwes the j^iflgled^SQjiQfl^s ^«re heai:^.; 
In variousgarps promiscuous tlu;pi)^ ^p^i^a^fi; 
Thick as the bee's, that with the spring renew 
Their flowery toils, aud $ii>.\^e fragrant dew, 
When the wins'd cqlonies fii-st tempt the sky. 
O'er dusky fields a,hd shiade^ waters fly, 
Or settling, seizQ the sweets .th^iiilossonis yi^ld, 
And a low murmur runs along the field. 
Millions of suppliant crowds ,uie shrine attend^ 
And all degrees before the Goddess bend : 
The poor, the rich, the valiant, and the sg^e^ 
And boasting youth, and narrative old ^^e, 
Their pleas were different, iheir request tne s|ime; 
For good aivd bad alike are foud of Fame. 
Some she disgrac'd, and .some with honours croTm'^i 
Unlike successes eqtial merits found. 
Thus her blind sister, fickle Fortune, reigns, 
And undiscerning scatters crowns and chains. 

PART VJ. 

First at the shrine liie learned wc^ld apjpear^ 
And to the goddess thus prefer di^r prayer: 
Lonff have we sought t' instruct and please ^meiikindf 
Wit£ studies pale, and ^lidnight vigils Uind ; 
But thank'd by few, .rewarded yet by «non€^ 
We hero appeal to thy superior throne : 
On Wit and Learning the just prize bestow ; 
For Fame is all we must expect below. 

The Goddess heard, and bid the Hu^s raise 
The Golden Trumpet of etepial praii^ : 
From pole to pole the winds diffuse the pound 
That fills the circuit of the world around; 
Not all at once, as thunder breaks the clou^j 
The notes at first wete rather sweet thsm loud : 
By just degrees they every ,mQpieut rise, 
Fill the wide earth, and gain upon the skie^* 
At every breath were balmy odours shed. 
Which still grew sweeter as they wider spread ; 
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Nea^^thefie, (t\ie,gp94;»p4 jwt riui .awful traiht 
Th.u3 im .their ]u]^ .«d4i;ef3 ,the ^qred ^e : 
Since livii\g ;yu;tue is ji;iUi.,ei|^ ciirs'dy 
And the best jmxi lore, tr^tedi^ like the woxj^t;^ 
Do thou, ju«t .Gjc>dd9ss» .call ourjnecits igrjUi^ 
And give Q^ch.4^ dti\ewct intrinsic ws>xtb.f^ 
Not with We jy;»^<^;^llj(Q(ir Act be.cra«;n?4f 
(Said Pame) but hi^ ahpye deseit r^owo-'d : 
Let fuller notes th' applauding world .aniaze» 
And the loud darion labour lb ^:ourprai3e. 

This band dismiss'd> behold another crowd 
Prefer the same request, and lowly bow*d ; 
The constant tenor of Wjbose .^^U-spent days 
No less , deserved a just return of praise. 
But straight the dureful Trump of Slander sounds; 
Thro' the biff dome the doubling thi^nder bounds: . 
Loud as the Durst of cannon rends the skies, 
The dire report ttirough ey'ry re^on flies, 
In ev*ry ear incessant rumours rung, 
And gath'ring scandals grew gn ,evVy tongue. 
From the black Trunij(et's rusty concave Droke 
Sulphureous flapies,.and clouds of rolling ^moke; 
The pois'nous vapour blots the purple skie^ 
And withers all belone j^ i^ it fl^ 

jPiM^rr v«. 

A troop came next, who crowns and tBinour wore, 
And proud defiance in their looks they bore : 
For thee (tliey cry'd) amidst alarms and strife, 
We sail'd in 'tempests down the stream of life; 
For thee whole nations filled with flames and Uood« 
And swam to empire through the puiple flood. 
Those ills we dar'd, thy inspiration tmn ; 
What virtue seem*d, was done for thee alone. 
Ambitious fools I (the Queen replied and frowned) 
Be all your acts in dark oblivion drown'd ; 
There sleep forgot, with mighty tyrants gone. 
Your statues mouldered, ana your names unknown 1 
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A 9udden cloud straight snatch'd them from my sight. 
And ^ch majestic phantom sunk in •night. 

Then came the smallest tribe I yet had seen ; 
Plain was their dress, and modest was their mien* 
Great Idol of Mankind ! we neither claim 
The praise of merit, nor aspire to fame; 
But safe in deserts from th* applause of meUf 
Would die tmheard of, as we iiv'd unseen. 
'Tis all we beg thee, to conceal from sight * 
Thosi^ nets of goodness, which themselves requite. 
O let us still the secret joy {>artake. 
To follow Virtue e'en for Virtue's sake. 

And live there men who slight immortal Fame ? 
Who then with incense shall adore our name? 
But, mortals ! know, 'tis still our greatest pride 
To blaze those virtues which the good would hide. 
Rise ! Muses, rise 1 add all your tuneful breath ; 
These must not sleep in darkness and in death. 
She said: in air the trembling music floats, 
And on the winds triumphant swell the notes; 
So sofl, though high, so loud, and yet so clear. 
E'en list'niug Angels lean fr<{m heaven to hear. 
To furthest shores th' ambrciial spirit flies, 
^weet to the world, and grateful to the skies. 

. Last, those who boast of mighty mischie& done, 
Enslave their country, or usurp a throne; 
Or who their glory's dire foundation laid 
On soVreifins ru^'d, or on friends betra}r'd ; 
Calm, thiiu:ing villains, whom no faith could fix, 
Of crooked councils, and dark politics ; 
Of these a gloomy tribe surround the throne. 
And beg to make the immortal treasons known. 
. The trumpet roars, lon^ flaky flames expire. 
With sparks that seem'a to set the world on fire. 
At the dread sound pale mortals stood achast. 
And startled nature trembled with the blast Pope* 
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56.— From He Field of Waterloo. 
Thou, too, whose fleeds of fame renewed A 
Bankrupt a motion's ^ratifiide, 7 

To thine own noble neart imnt owe * • \ 

More than the meed she ean'bestow. V*^ '' ""' * ' 

For not a peopk'slust acclidm, ^. > . . • / 
Not the full hail of Europe's «to^; , * 

Thy prince's smiles, thy -stat^^s defef&e, • ' ''^' 
The ducal rank, the carter'd kne^,- ■ 

Not these such pure delight afford 
As that, when, hanging up 'thy sword, ' 

Well may'st thou think, « This honest fte^l 
Was ever drawn for public weal ; * 

And, such was ri^fatnll Heavai's decree/ 
Ne'er sheath'd amess with victory!" ^ - ■ ■■ 

Look forth, once more, with softeh'd'feeart,. - 

Ere from the field of fame we part ; 

Triumph and Sorrow border neai:. 

And joy oft melts into a tear. 

Alas! what links .of love that mom 

Has War's rude hand asunder torn ! 

For ne'er was field so sternly foyght, 

And ne'er was conquest dearer bought. 

Here piled in i^ommon^kHigiitQr sleep 

Those whopi affection long ^haUweep; 

Here rests the «ir^ >thatihe'er thdA strain 

His orphans to^his beatt^igain; 

The son, whom, cm hisfi«t¥ve 4ih<Mre, 

The parent's voice diall bless ^no more; 

The bridegroom, Wbo>ha®-hardly<pi*esd^d 

His blushing consort to -his breast; 

The husband, whom through many a year 

Long love and niHtual faith endear. 

Thou can'st not name one tender tie 

But here dissolved its .reliques lie! 

O when thou see'st some mourner's veil, ; 

Shroud her thin form and vkage pale. 

Or mark'st the Matron's ^bursting tears : ' 

Stream when the stricken drum ^he hears { 

Or see'st how manlier grief, supprees'd, \ 

's labouring in a father's breast, — 
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With no inquiry vain pursue 

The cause^ out think on Waterloo ! . 

Period of honour as of woes, 
What bright careers 'twas thine to close !— 
Mark'd on thy roll of blood what names 
To Britain's memory, and to Fame's, 
Laid there their last immortal claims ! 
Thou saw'st in seas of gore expire 
Redoubted Picton's soul of fire— - 
Saw'st in the mingled carnage lie 
All that of PoNSONBY could die — 
De Lancy change Love's bridal wreath. 
For laurels from the hand of Death — 
Saw'st gallant Miller's fi&iling eye 
Still bent where Albion's banners fly. 
And Cameron, in the shock of steel. 
Die like the ofi^ring of Lochiel; 
And generous Gordon, 'mid the strife. 
Fall while he watch'd his leader's life.<— 
Ah I thouffh her guardian angel's shield 
Fenc'd Britain's hero through the field. 
Fate not the less h^r power made known. 
Through his friends' hearts to pierce his own ! 

Forgive, brave Dead, the imperfect lay I 
Whp may your names, your numbers, say ? 
What high-«trung harp,. what lofty line. 
To each the dear-eam'd praise assign. 
From high-born chiefs of martial fame 
To the poor soldier's lowUer name? 
Lightly ye rose that dawning day. 
From your cold couch of swamp and clay, 
To fill, before the sun was low, • 
The bed that morning cannot know.*-— 
Oft may the tear the green sod steep. 
And sacred be the heroes' sleep. 

Till Time shall cease to run ; 
And ne'er beside their noble grave^ 
May Briton pass and fail to crave 
A blessing on the fidlen brave 

Who fought with Welluigton ! WaUer Scott. 
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I. ^^ Against Suicide. 

Y£f die ev'n thiu\ thus' rather perish stilt, * ' 
Ye Sobs of Pleasure^ by the Almighty' strick'm 
Than ever dare' (though oft', alas ! ye dare) 
To lift against yourselves^ the murd'rous steel. 
To wrest from GodV own hand the sword of Justice 
And be your own^ avengers ! Hold\ rash Man, 
Though with anticipating speed thou*st rang'd 
Through every^ region of delifl4it, nor left 
One jov to gild the evening' of thy days ; 
Though life seem one uncomfortable void\ 
Guilt at thy heels\ before thy fitce despair^; 
Yet gay this^ scene, and light this' load of woe^ 
Compar'd with thy hereafter'. Think', O think'. 
And, ere thou plunge into the vast abyss'. 
Pause on the verge' a while, look down' and see 
Thy ftiture' mansion. Why that start of horror' ? 
From thy slack hand' why drops th' uplifted steel' ? 
Didst thod not think' such vengeance must await 
The wretch, that with his crimes all fresh' about him 
Rushes irreverent', unprepar'd', uncalled'. 
Into his Maker's pres«ice^ throwing back 
With insolent disdain his choicest' gift ? 

Live' then, while Heav'n in pity' lends thee Ii&> 
And think it all too short' to wash away 
1^ penitential tears' and deep contrition' 
Tne scarlet of thy crimes'. So shalt thou find 
Rest"^ to thy soul, so unappall'd' shall meet 
Death when he comes', not wantonly invite' 
His ling'ring stroke. Be it thy sole' concern 
With innocence' to live, with patience wait' 
Th' appointed hour ; too soon' that hour will come, 
Tho' Nature run' her course. But Nature's God', 
If need' require, by thousand various' ways. 
Without thy' aid, can shorten that short' span. 
And quench' the lamp of life. Portetfs^ 
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^."^Variaus Modes of Punishment. 

• • ' * O WHEN He comesy 

Rous'd by the cry of wickedness extreme 
To Heaven ascending from some guilty land, 
Now ripe for v^ngeaned; when 'he conli^ array'd 
In all the terrors of Almighty wrath ; 
Forth frOHi'bis^ bosom plucks his lingering arm, 
And on the nftscreofifts pours destrtietion down, 
Who can abid^ bis coming? Who cbA bear 
His wb6te displeasure? In no oommoit form 
Death th^ appears^ but starting' intb' size 
Enormous, measures' with sigMtie stHd^* 
Th' astonished Barth, and trohi hi& lo^dcs* tlirdws round 
Unutterable horf or and dismay. 
All nature lendii her aid. Each Element 
Arms in his cause. Ope fljr tHe doors of Heav^ ; 
The fountains of the deep their barriers 'break; 
Above, belowj the rivftl tort^ents pour, 
And drown Creation i or in floods of fire 
Descends alrvid^cataract, and consumes 
Animpionsrace'.* Sometimes, when all seems peaces 
Wakes the grim whirlwind, and witti rttdfe embrace 
Sweeps nations to their grave, or inf the* de^ 
Whelms the proud wooden worlds Ml many a youth 
Floats on his watery bierj or lies=^ unwept 
On some §ad desert shore! At dead' of- night 
In sullen silence stalks forth KesTiLENCE^; 
Contagion close behind tainti^ all her steps- 
With pois'nous dew ; no smiting' hand is seen^ 
No sound is heard, but soon her secret path 
Is mark'd with desolation ; heaps tMfi h6apa 
Promiscuous drop. No friend^ no refuge, near; 
All, all, is false and tf eacherous around. 
All that they touchy or taste, or breathe, is- Death. 
But ah ! what means that ruinous roar? why fail 
Theie tott'ring feet ? Earth to it^ centre feels- 
The Godheacr^ power, and trembling- at his touch 
Through all its pillars^ and in every pcnre, 
H^rls to the ground with one convulsive heave 
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Precipitatinff doine% and. towns, and towers. 

The work cfages. Crushed b^ieath the weight 

Of gen'ral devastation, millions find 

One common grave ; not even a widow left 

To. wail her sons: the house, that should protect, 

Entombs its master; and the iaithless plain. 

If there he flies for help, with sudd«i yawn 

Starts from beneath him* Shield me, sradons Heaven, 

O snatch me from destruction ! If this Globe, 

This solid Globe, which thine own hand hath made 

So firm and sure^ if this my steps betray ; 

If my own mother Earth from whence 1 sprung 

Rise up with rage unnatural to devour 

Her wretched cmspring, whither shall I fly ? 

Where look for succour ? Where, but up to thee. 

Almighty Father I Save, O save, thy supplisnt 

From horrors such as these ! At thy good time 

Let death approach ; I reck not — let him but come 

In genuine form, not with tby. vengeance arm'd. 

Too much for man to bear* Portetis. 
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3. — The Ideas of the Dtvine Mind^ the Origin qfeverif 
Quality pleasing to the Imagination* 

Ere the radiant sun 
Sprung from the east, or 'mid the vault of night 
The moon suspended her serener lamp ; 
Ere mountains, woods, or streams lidorncd the globe^ 
Or wisdom taught the sons of men her lore. 
Then liv'd th* Almighty One : then deep retir'd 
In his un&thom'd essence, view'd the forms. 
The forms eternal of created things; 
The radiant sun, the moon's nocturnal lamp, 
The mountains, woods, and streams, the rolling globe. 
And wisdom's mien celestial. From the first 
Of days, on them his love divine he fix'd. 
His admiration : till in time complete. 
What he admiFd and lov'd, his vital smile 
Unfolded into being. Hence the breath 
Of life informing each organic frame, 
Hence the green earthy and^ild respunding waves; 
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Henoe light and shade alternate ; warmth and cold; 
And clear autumnal skies, and vernal showers. 
And all the fair yariety of thinffs. 

But not alike to every mortal eye 
Is this gieat scene unveil'd. For since the claims 
Of social life, to different labours utge 
The active powers of man; with wise intent 
The hand of nature on peculiar minds 
Imprints a' different bias, and to each 
Decrees its province in die common toil. 
To some she taught the fabric of the sphere. 
The changeful moon, the circuit of the stars. 
The golden zones of heaven : to some she gave 
To weigh the moment of eternal things, 
Of time, and space, and fate's unbroken chain, 
And will's quick impulse : others by the hand 
She led o'er vales and mountains, to explore 
What h^ing virtue swells the tender veins 
Of herbs and flowers ; or what the beams of mom ^ 

Draw forth, distilling from the clifted rind \ 

In balmy tears. But some to higher hopes 
Were destin'd ; some within a finer mould 
She wrought, and temper'd with a purer flame. 
To these the Sire omnipotent unfolds 
The world's harmonious volume, there to read i 

The transcript of himself. Akenside. 
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4. — On Slavery. . f ., * ' v 

Oh for a lodge in some vast wilderness, / 

Some boundless contiguity of ^hade, * 

Where rumour of oppression and deceit. 

Of unsuccessful or successful war. 

Might never reach me more ! My ear is pain'd. 

My soul is sick with ev'ry day's report 

Of wrong and outrage with which earth is fiU'd. 

There is no flesh in man's obdurate heart — 

It does not feel for man. That nat'ral bond 

Of brotherhood is sever'd as the flax 

That falls asunder at the touch of fire. 

He finds bis fellow guilty of a skia • 
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Not coloured like his own, and, having power * . « 
T* enforce the wroQff, for such a worthy cause, 
]Dooin8 and devotes nim as his law^ prey I 
Lands intersected by a narrow fnth 
Abhor each other. Mountains interposed 
Make enemies of nations, who had else 
Like kindred drops been mingled into one. 
Thus man devotes his brother, and destroys ; 
And, worse than all, and most to be deplored. 
As human nature's broadest, foulest blot. 
Chains him, and tasks him, and exacts bis sweat 
With stripes that mercy with a bleeding heart 
Weeps when she sees inflicted on a beast I 
Then what is man ? And what man s^ing this, 
And having human feelings, does not hlum 
And hang his head, to think himself a man ? 
I would not have a slave to till my ground. 
To carry me^ to fan me while I sleep. 
And tremble while I wake, for all the wealth . 
C( That -sinews bought and sold have ever eam'd. 
]No : dear as freedom is, and in my heait's 
Just estimaticm prized above all price, 
I had much rather be myself the slave. 
And wear, the bonds, than festen them on him. 
We have no slaves at home-^thea why abroad ? 
And they themselves, once ferried o*er the wave 
^ ' ' That parts us, are emancipate aiid %os'd. 
^,, i%ives cannot breathe in England; if their lungs 

Receive our air^ that moment they are free ; 
4 They touch our country, and their shackles fall. 
. '^That's noble^ and bespeaks a nation proud 
K And jealous of the blebinff. Spread it then, 
I And let it circailate. throu^ every vein 
^ ^ Of all your empire. That where Britain's power 
i Is' felt, mankind may feel her mercy too. Cowper, 
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5. — That Philosophy^ which stops at Secondary Causes^ 

reptoved* 

Happy the man who sees a God employed 
In all the good and ill that chequer life I 
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Resolving all events, with their effects 

And mftnifold results, into the will 

And arbitration wise of the Supreme. 

Did not his eye rule tdl things, and intend 

The least of our concerns (since from the least 

The greatest oft originate) could chance 

Find place in his domini<»i, or dispose 

One lawless particle to Ihwart his plan. 

Then God might be surprised, ana unforeseen 

Contingence might alarm him, and disturb 

The smooth and equal course of his afiairs* 

This truth, phiIos<^hy, thou^ eagle-eyed 

In nature's tendencies^ oft overlooks, 

And having found his instruments, forgets 

Or disregards, or, more presumptuous stilly 

Denies the power that wields it. God proclaims 

His hot displeasure against foolish men 

That live an atheist liie ; involves the heaven 

In tempests ; quits his grasp upon the winds, 

And gives thei^ all their funr ; springs his mines, 

And desolates a nation«at a blast* 

Forth steps the spruce philosopher, and t^ 

Of homogeneal and discordant springs 

And principles ; of causes, how they work 

By necessary laws their sure effects. 

Of action, and re-action. He has found 

The source of th^ disease that Nature feels, 

And bids the world take heart and banish fear. 

Thou fool ! will thy discov'ry of the cause 

Suspend th' e£Eect or heal it r Has not God - 

Still wrought by means since first he made the world? 

And did he not <^ old employ his means 

To drown it ? What is his creation less 

Than a capacious resorvoir of means 

Form'd for his use, and ready at his will ? 

Go, dress thine eyes with eye-salve, ask of him, 

Or ask of whomsoever he has ti^ugfat, 

And learn, tho' late, the genuine cause of all. CcnBfer* 
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. 6.«'— 7^^ Good Preacher and the Clerical Cojciomb. « 

Would I deseribe a preacher) such as Paul, 
IVere he on earth, would hear, approre, and own, 
Paul should himscdf direct me. 'J would trace 
His master-strokes, and draw from his design. 
I would express him simple, grave, sincere ; 
In doctrine uncorrupt ; in language plain ; 
And plain in manner. Decent, solemn, chaste, 
And natural in gesture. Much impressed 
Himself, as conscious of his awful cnarge. 
And anxious, mainly, that the flock he feeds 
May feel it too. Affectionate in look. 
And tender in address, bs well becomes ' 
A messenger of grace to suilty men. 
Behold the picture ! — Is it like ? — Like whom ? 
The things that mount the rostrum with a skip, 
And then skip down again : pronounce a text. 
Cry, hein ! and, reading -what ihey never wrote 
Just fifteen minutes^ huddle up their work. 
And with a well-bred whisper close t|^e scene. 

In man or woman, but far most in man. 
And most of all in man that ministers 
And serves the altar, in my soul I loathe 
All affectation : 'tis my perfect scorn ; 
Object of my implacable disgust. 
What ! — ^will a man play tricks, will he indulge 
A silly fond conceit of his fair forn)r 
And just proportion, fashionable mien 
And pretty face, in presence of his God ? 
Or will he seek to dazzle me with tropes. 
As with the diamond on his lily hand. 
And play his brilliant parts before my eyes, ' ; 
When I am hungry for the bread of life? 
He mocks his IM^er, prostitutes and shames 
His noble office^ and, instead of truth. 
Displaying his own beauty, starves his flock. * 
Theremre, avaunt ! all attitude and stare. 
And start theatric, practis'd at the glass. 
I sedc divine simplicity in him 

FfS 
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Who handles things divine ; and all beside^ 

Though leam'd with labour, and thouffh much 

By curious eyes and judgments iU-informed, 

To me is odious. (kwper. 

7. — Cardinal Wolset^s Speech to Cror/vwelL 

CicoMwfiLL) I did not think to shed a tear 
In all mv miseries ; but thou hast forc'd me, 
Out of thy honest truth, to play the woman — 
'Let's dry our eyes, and thus far hear me, Cromwell ; 
And when I am forgotten, as I shall be. 
And sleep in dull cold marble, where no mention 
Of me must more be heard ; say then I taught thee I. 
Say, Wolsey, that once trod the ways of rfory, 
Apd sounded all the depths and shoals ofnonour. 
Found thee a way, out of his wreck, to rise in : 
A sure, and safe one, though thy master miss'd it. 
Mark but my fall, and that which ruin'd me : 
Cromwell, I charge thee, fiing away ambition ; 
By that sin fell the angels ; how can man then 
(The image of his Maker) hope to win by^t ? 
Love thyself last : cherish those hearts that hate thee. 
Still ii^ thy right hand carry gentle peace. 
To silence envious tongues. Be just, and fear not. 
Let all the ends thou aun'st at be thy country's. 
Thy God's, and truth'^s; then if thou feU'st, O Cromwell, 
Thou fall'st a blessed martyr. Serve the King ; 
And, pr'ythee, lead me in— — 
There talte an inventory of all I have ; 
To* the last penny, 'tis the king's. My robe, 
And my integrity to Heav'n, is all 
I dare now call my own. O Cromwell ! Cromwell ! 
Had I but serv'd my God with half the zeal 
I serv'd my King, he would not in mine age 

Have left me naked to mine enemies ! Moiespeare. 

I ' • 

8. — Character of Teribaziis. 

Amid the van of Persia was a you^ 
Nam'd Teribazus, not for golden stores. 
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Kot for -wide pastures trav^rs'cl o'er with herds, 

'With bleating thousands, or with bounding steeds, « 

Nor yet for power, nor splendid honours, &m'd* 

Rich was his mind in everj art divine^ - 

And thro' the paths of science had he walk'd 

The votary of wisdom. In the years 

When tender down iftvests the ruddy chedc. 

He with the Ma^ tum'd die hallowed page 

Of Zoroaster; then his toVring soul 

High on the plumes of contemplation soar'd, 

And from the lofty Babylonian fane 

With learned Chaldseans trac'd the mystic q)here ; 

There numbered o'er the vivid fires, that gleam 

Upon the du^y bosom of the night* 

Nor on the sands of Ghuiges were unheard 

The Indian sages jErom sequester'd bowers, 

While, as attention wander'd, they dtscWd 

The powers of nature ; whether in the woods. 

The ftviitful glebe or flower, or healing plant, 

The limpid waters, or the ambient air. 

Or in- the purer el^nent of fire. 

The fertile i^ins where great Sesostris reign'd, 

Mysterious Egypt, next the youth survey'd. 

From £lq>hantis, where impetuous Nile 

Precipitates his waters to the sea, 

Which far below receives the sevoifold stream* 

Thence o'er th^ Ionic coast he stri^'d, nor pass'd 

Miletus by, which once enrmtur'd heard 

The tongue of Thales, nor Jmehe's walls. 

Where wisdom dwek with Bias, nor the seat 

Of Pittacqs fdong the Lesbian shore. 

Here too melodious numbers cbarm'd his cars^ 

Which flow'd from Orpheus, and Mussbus dd. 

And thee, O fiither <^ immortal verse, 

Maeonides, whose strains through every age 

Time with his own eternal lip ^all sing. 

Back'to his native Susa then he tum'd 

wand'ring steps. Gl<mef^s Leonidas^ 
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9.—^ Seatonian Prize Poem^ on the Day of Judgment ' 

Thy Justice, heavenly King I and that great day» 
When Virtue, long abandon'd and forlorn, 
Shall raise her pensive head; and Vice^ that erst 
Rang'd unr^rov'd and free, shall sink appall'd; 
I sing adventurous. — But what eye can pierce 
The vast immeasurable realms oC space. 
O'er which Messiah drives his flaming car, 
To that bright region, where enthroned he sits 
First-bom of hea.Ten, to judge assembled worldsf 
Ooth'd in celestial radiance! Can the Muse, 
Her feeble win^ all damp with earthly de^ 
Soar to that bn^ht empyreal, where ai'ound 
Myriads of angels, God's perpetual choir, 
Hymn hallelojahs, and in concert loud 
Chant songs of triumnh to their Maker's prdise?-^- 
On that great day the solemn trump shall soqiDd, 
(That trump which once in heav'n, on mi^'s revolt, 
CJonvok'd th' astonish'd seraphs) at whose voice 
Th' unpeopled graves shall pour forth all their dead. 
Then shall th' assembled nations of the earth ' 
From ev'ry quarter at the judgment^seat 
Unite ; Egyptians, Babylonians, Greeks, 
Parthians; and they, who dwell on.Tyber's hanks^ 
Names fam'd of old : or who of later age, 
Chinese and Russian, Mexican and Turk, 
Tenant the wide terrene; and they who pitch 
Their tents on Niger's banks ; or, where the sun 
Pours on Golconcm^s spires his early light, 
Drink Gangies' sacred stream. At once shall rise^ 
' Whom distaqt ages to each other^s sight 
Had long denied : before the throne shall kneel 
Some great Progenitor, while at his side 
Stand his descendants through^a thousand lines. 
Whate'er their nation, and whate'er their rank. 
Heroes and patriarchs, slaves and sceptred kingat' ^ 
With equal eye the God of All shall see, ' 

And judffe With lequal love. — Where now the H^rks 
Of art, the toil of age*? ?— Where are now % 
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Th' imperial cities, sepulchres and doBi'es* 

Trophies and pillars ?^-> Where is Egypt's boast. 

Those lofty pynunidsi which Jugh in air 

Rear'd their aspiring heads, to distant times 

Of Mendphian pride a histinc monument ?«— 

Tell me where Athens rai^d hef towers ?-— Where 

Thebes 
Op^i'd her hundred portals ?*-*T«ll me where 
Stood sea-girt Albion ?— Where imperial Rome, 
Propt by sevoi hiUs, sat like a sceptred queen. 
And awed the tributary world to peace ?— * 
Shew me the rampart which o'er many a hill, 
llirou^h lyany a Talley, stretch'd its wide extend 
Raised D^ that mighty monarch to repel 
The rovins Tartar, when with insult rude 
'Gainst Pddn's towers he bent th' unerring bow* 
But what is mimic art? Even Nature's works. 
Seas, meadows, pastures, the meand'ring streams. 
And eyerlastingnills, shall be no more. 
No more shall Teneriffe^ cloud-piercinff height ! 
Oerhang th' Atlantic surge ; noc. that ram'd cli£^ 
Through which the Bsrsian steer'd with many a sai^ 
Throw to the Lemnianide its eTening shade 
0*er half the .wide JBgsean.— 'Where are now 
The Alps thAt confin'a with unnumbered realms, 
And fitnn the Black Sea to the Ocean stream 
Stretch'd their extended arms ?-«» Where's Ararat, 
That hill on which the Saithful patriarch's ark. 
Which seven long montha had voyagM o'er its top, 
First rested, when the earth with all ner sons. 
As now by streaming cataracts <^fir^ 
Was whetm'd by.m^hty waters ?-^All at once 
Are vanish'd and dissolv'd ; no trace remains, 
No mark of yain distinct^n; Heaven itael^^ 
That a«ure vault, with all those radiant orbs, 

Sinks in the univei^sal nnn lost* 

No more jdiall planets round their central sun 

Move in hannonious dance ; no more the ipoon 

Hang 0nt her silver lamp; and those fix'd stars, 

Spangling the golden canopy«€»f night. 

Which oil the Tuscan with his optic glass 

Call'd from their wond'rous height, to read their names 
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And magnitude, some ivinged minister 

Shall quench ; and (surest sign that all on earth 

Is lost) shall rend from heaven the mystic bow. 

Such is that awful, that tremendous day, 
Whose coming who shall tell ? For as a thief i 

Unheard, unseen, it steals with silent pace 
Through night's darkgloom.— — — 

— " rower Supreme ! 
O everlasting King ! to thee I kneel. 
To thee I lift my voice. With fervent heat 
Melt, all ye elements ! and thou, high heavra. 
Shrink like a shriveFd scroll ! But mink, O Lord, 
Think on the best, the noblest of thy works; 
Think, on thine own bright image ! Think on him 
Who died to save us from thy righteous wrath; 
And 'midst the wreck of worlds remember man I" 

Dr Glynn. 

10.— On the Importance of Time to lUan. ^ 

NiGHT^ sable goddess I from her ebon throne^ 
Jn rayless' majesty, now stretches forth 
Her leaden sceptre o'er a slumbering world^. 
Silence^ how dead' ! and darkness', how profi^md^ ! 
Nor eye', nor listening ear\' an object finds; 
Creatioh sleeps\ 'Tis as the general pulse 
Of life stood still', and nature made a paused 
An awful' pause 1 prophetic of her end\ . 

The bell strikes one\ We take no note' of time, 
But from its k>s8\ To give it then, a tongue', 
Is wise^ in man. Asif an angel' spoke, 
I feel the solemn sound\ If Heard aright'. 
It is the.kniell of my departed hours\ 
Where are^ they? with the^ears beyond the fioodV 
It is the signal' that demands despatch^ : 
How mucb^ is to-be done! my hopes and fears' 
Start up aliO'm'd', and o'er life's narrow verge 
Look down^ — On what^ ? a fathomless abyss' ; 
A dr^d eternity\ How surely mine^ ! 
And can eternity belonff to me\ 
Poor pensioner on the bounties of an hour' ? 
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How poor') bow ricfa\ how abject\ bow aogust'. 

How complicate', bow wondenbr is Man ? 

How passing^ wonder he^ wbo made^ bim sucb ? * 

Who centred in our nake' sucb strange extremes^ ? 

From different natures marvellouslv' mixt^ 

Connexion exquisite of distant worlds^ i 

Distingttisbed link in beinj^s endless cbain^ ! 

Midway from notbins' to me Deity^ I 

A beam etbereaV, sullied', and absorpO ! 

ThoDgb sullied\ and disbonoured', still divine^ I 

Dim miniature' of greatness absolute^ I ^ 

An beir of glory' ! a frail cbild of dust^ t 

Helpless immortal' ! insect infinite^ ! 

A worm' ! a god^ ! — I tremble' at myself, 
* And in myseu am lost^ ! at bome a straneer'^ 

Tbongbt wanders up and down, surprised^ agbast', 

And wond'ring at ber own^ : bow reason reels^ ! 

O wbat a mirade to man' is man\ 

Triumpbantly distressed^ ! wbat joy', wbat dread^ ! 

Alternately transported', and alarmed^ ! 

What can preserve' my life ? or wbat destroy^ ? 
I An angel's^ arm can't snatcb' me from tbe grave ; 

Legions' of angels d^'t confine^ me tbere. Young* 
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lU— On Death. ^--^^ 

Where tbe prime actors of tbe la^year*s scene. 
Their port so proud, tbeir buskin and tbeir plume ? 
How many sleq> wbo kept tbe world awake 
With lustre and with noise ! Has death proclaimed 
A truce, and hung his sated lance on high ? 
*Tis brandished still ; nor shall tbe present year 
Be more tenacious of ber human leai^ 
Or spread of feeble life a thinner fall. 

But needless monuments to wake the thought : 
Life's gayest scenes speak man's mortality. 
Though in a style more florid, full as plain 
As mausoleums, pyramids, and tombs. 
What are our noblest ornaments but deaths 
Tum'd flatterers of life, in paint or marble. 
The well-stained canvas, or the featur'd stone. ? 

17 
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Our fitthen mce^ or ratbar hauiit, the scene : 
Joy peoples her pavilion from the dead* 

Profest diversions : cannot these escape ? 
Far from it: these present us with a shroud^ 
And talk of death like garlands o'er a grare. 
As some bold plunderers for buried wealthy 
We ransack tombs for pastime; from the dust 
Call up the sleeping hero ; bid him tread 
The scene for our amusement: How like gods 
We sit ; and, wrapp'd in immortality, 
Shed generous tears on wretches bom to die ; 
Their fate deploring, to forget our &wnl 
Where is the dust mat has not been alive ? 
The spade, the plough, disturb our ancestors : 
From human mould we reap our daily bread. 
The fflobe around earth's hollow surface shaken 
And IS the ceiling of her sleeping sons. 
O'er devastation we blind revels Keep ; 
While buried towns support the dancer's heel* 

Nor man alone ; his breathing bust expires ; 
His tomb is mortal : empires die. Where, now, 
The Roman? Greek? They stalk an empty name; 
Yet few regard them in this useful light. 
Though- half our learning is their epitaph. — 
When down thy vale, unlock'd by midnight thought, 
That loves to wander in thy sunless realms, 
O death, I stretch my view^ — ^what visions rise ! 
What triumphs, toils imperial, arts divine^ 
In wither'd laurels glide before my sight ! 
What lengths of far famed ages, bellow'4 h^h 
With human amtation, roll along 
In unsubstantiiu images of air !-^ 
The melancholy ghosts of dead renown, 
Whispering faint echoes of the world's applause, 
With penitential aspect as they pass, 
All point at earth, and hiss at human pride. 
The wisdom of the wi3e and prancings of the great 
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12.— Oft the Being of a God^ 

Retire; — the world shutout; — thy thoughtscallhomel 
Imagination's airy wine repress; 
LiCk£ up thy senses; — let no passion stir;«— 
l^ake all to Reason ; — let her reign alone; 
TheOy in thy soul's deep silence, and the depth 
Of Nature's silence, midnight, thus inquire^ 
As I have done; and shall inquire no more. 
In Nature's channel, thus the questions run. 

M^at am I ? and from whence?-— I nothing know^ 
But that I am ; and, since I am, conclude 
Something Eternal : had there e'er been nought 
Nought stdl had been : eternal there must be. 
But what eternal? — Why not human race; 
And Adam's ancestors without an end ?— 
Thafs hard to be conceiT'd; since every link 
Of that long-cham'd succesacMi is so frail ; 
Can every part dqiend, and not the whole? 
Yet grant it true; new difficulties rise; 
I'm still quite out at sea ; nor see the shore. 
Whence earth, and these bright orbs? — eternal too?«-> 
Grant matter was eternal ; still these orbs 
Would want some other fathar; much design 
Is seen in all their motions, all their makes; 
Design implies intelligence^ and art : 
Tliat can't be from themselves— or man ; that art 
Man scarce can comprehend, could man bestow ? 
And nothing greater, yet allowed, than man.-*- 
Who, motion, forei^ to the smallest grain. 
Shot through vast masses of enormous weight? 
Who bade Drute matter's restive lump assume 
Such various forms, and gave it wings to fly ? 
Has matter innate motion ? then each atom. 
Asserting its indisputable right 
To dance, would form an universe of dust: 
Has matter none? Then whence these glorious forms» 
And boundless flights, from sh^)eles8, and reposed? 
Has matter more than motion ? Has it thought. 
Judgment, and genius? Is it deeply learned 
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In mathematics ? Has it framed such laws, 
Which, but to guess, a Newton made immortal ?— 
If so, how each sage atom laughs at me. 
Who think a clod inferior to a man ! 
If art, to fonp; and counsel, to conduct ;. 
And that with greater far than human skill, 
Besides not in each block ; — a Godhead reigns. — 
And, if a God there is, that God how great ! Young. 



13.— 0« the Wonders of Redemption, 

Thou most indulgent, most tremendous Power I 
Still more tremendous, for thy wondrous love ! 
That arms, with awe more awful, thy commands; 
And foul transgression dips in sevenfold night. 
How our hearts tremble at thy love immense! 
In love immense, inviolably just ! 
Thou, rather than justice should be stained 
Didst stain the cross; and work of wonders &r 
The greatest, that thy direst &r might bleed. 

Bold thought ! Shall I dare speak it, or repress? 
Should man more execrate, or boast, the guilt 
Which roused such vengeance? which such love in* 

flamed? 
(O'er ffuih how mountainous () with out-stretched arms^ 
Stern justice, and sofl-smiling Love, embrace^ 
Supporting, in fuU majesty, thy throne. 
When seemed its majesty to need support^ 
Or that, or man, inevitably lost. 
What, but the fathomless of thought diTine,^ 
Could labour such expedient from despair, 
And rescue both i both rescue ! both exalt I 
O how are both exalted by the deed ! 
The wondrous deed I or shall I call it more? 
A wonder in Omnipotence itself! 
A mystery, no less to gods than men ! 

Ye brainless vdts \ ye baptised infidels ! 
Ye worse for mending i washed to fouler stains I 
The ransom was paid down; the fund of heaven^ 
Heaven's inexhaustible exhausted fimd. 
Amazing, and amazed, poured forth the price. 
All price beyond ; though curious to compute^ 
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Archangels failed to ^ast the mighty sum^ 

Its value vast imgrasped by minds create. 

For ever hides, and glows, in the Supreme. 
And was the ransom paid? It was: and paid 

^What can exalt the bounty more?) for you. 

The sun beheld it — ^no, the shocking scene 

Drove back his chariot : midnight veiled his fiice; 

Not such as this^ <iot such as Nature makes; 

_A inidnight. Nature shuddered to behold ; 

A inidnight new ! a dread eclipse (without 
Opposing spheres) from her Creator's frown 1 

Sun ! diast thou fly thy Maker's pain ? or start. 
At the enormous load of human guilt, 
Which bowedhis blessed head; o^rwhclmed his cross, 
Made groan the centre, burst earth's marble womb. 
With pangs, strange pangs ! delivered of her dead ? 
Hell howled; and Hetfi^en that hour let fall a tear; 
Heaven wept, that man might smile ! Heaven bled, 

that man 
Miffht never die t 

And is devotion virtue? 'tis compelled; 
What heart of stone, but glows at thoughts like these ? 
Such contemplations mount us; and should mount 
The mind still higher; nor ever glance on man, 
Unraptured, unumamed. — Where roll my thoughts. 
To rest from wonders ? other wonders rise ; 
And strike where'er they roll : my soul is caught : 
Heaven's sovereign blessings, clustering from the cross, 
l^ush on her, in a throng, and close her round, 
llie prisoner of amaze ! — In his blest life 
I see the path, and in his death the price. 
And in his ^reat ascent, the proof supreme 
Of immortality — And did he rise ? 
Hear, O ye nations ! hear it, O ye dead 1 
He rose ! he rose I he burst the bars of death. 

The theme^ the joy, how then shall man sustiun ? 
Oh the burst ^tesl crushed stins! demolished throne i. 
Last gasp of vanquished DeaUi! Shout, earth and 

heaven ! 
This sum of good to man : whose nature, then, 
Took a^ing, and mounted with him from tlie tomb ! / 
Then, then, I rose; then^' first, humanity 
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Triumphant past the crystid ports of l^ht, 

(Stupendous guest !) and seized eternafyooth; 

Seized in our name. E'er since^ 'tis blaspheoioas 

To call man mortal. Man's mortality 

Was, then, transferred to death; and heaven's duratioB 

Unalienably sealed to this frail frame, 

This child of dust. Man, all immortal I hail; 

Hail, Heaven I all lavish of strange gifts to man I 

Thine all the glory; man's the boundless bliss ! Yomng, 
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1* — L^ehiePs Warning, 

Wizard. Lochiel ! Lochiel ! beware' of the day 
When the Lowlands shall meet thee in battle^ array ( 
For a field of the dead' rushes red <m my ^sht, 
And the clans of CuUoden are scatter'd in &ht^: 
They rally\ they bleed', for their kiuffdom and crown^; 
Woe\ woe' to the riders that trampfe them down^ I 
Proud Cumberland^ prances, insulting' the slain. 
And their hoof*beaten bosoms' are trod to the plaint 
But hark I through the fast^flashing lightning of war's 
What steed to the desert flies frantic and far' ? 
'Tis thine, oh GlenuUin^ I whose bride shall await, , 
Like a love-lighted watch'^fire, all night at the gate^* 
A steed comes at morning* : no rider' is there ; 
But its bridle is red with the sign of despair. 
Weep', Albin 1 to death and captivity^ led I 
Oh weep' ! but thy tears cannot number the dead^: 
For a merciless' sword on CuUoden- shall wave, 
Cttlloden' ! that reeks with the blood of the brave\' 

JLochieL Go, preach to the coward\ thou deatfa« 
telling seer I 
Or, if gory CuUoden so dreadful' appear. 
Draw, dotard, around thy old wavering' sight ! 
This mantle', to cover^ the phantoms of fright. 
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Wizard. Ha ! laugh'st thou, Lochiel, my vision to 
scorn' ? 
Proud bird of the mountain', thy plume shall be torn^l 
Say, Tush*d the bold eagle exultingly^ forth, 
From his home, in thedark-roUing clouds of the north'? 
Ijo ! the death-shot of foemen' outspeeding, he rode 
Companionless', bearing destruction^ abroad ; 
But down^ let him stoop from his havoc on high 1 
Ah I home' let him speed — for the spoiler^ is nigh* 
Why flames the far summit^ ? Why shoot to the blast, 
Those embers', like stars irom the firmament^ cast j 
'Tis the fire-showor of ruin^, ail dread&lly^ driven 
From bis eyry', that beacc^ns the darkness of heaven^ 
Oh, crested Lochiel ! the peerless in might, 
Whose banners arise on the battlements' height'. 
Heaven's fire is around' thee, to blast and to burn^ ; ' 
Return to thy dwelling' I all lonely^ return ! 
For the blacKness of ashes^ shall mark where it stood'. 
And fi wild mother scream' o'er her famishing brood\ 

LochieL False^ Wizard, avaunt' J I have marshalled 
my dan^; 
Their swords' are a thousand', their bosoms' are one^ ! 
They are true^ tothelast of their blood and their breath'. 
And like reapers' descend to the harvest of death\ . 
Then .welcome' be Cumberland's steed to the shock ! 
Let him dash his proud foam'like a wave on the rock^J 
But woe to his kindred', and woe to his cause'. 
When Albin her clavmore indignantly' draws ; 
When her bonnettea chieftains' to victory' crowd, 
' Clanranald the dauntless', and Moray the proud' ; 
All plaided and plumed' in their tartan' arra y 

Wizard. Lochiel, Lochiel', beware' of the day ? 
For, dark and de^airing, my sight I may seal'. 
Bat man' cannot cover' what God^ would r^eal' t . 
'Tis the sunset of life' gives me mystical lore, 
And coming events' cast their diadows before^ 
I tell' thee, Culloden's dread echoes shall rins . 
With the blood'-hounds tiiat bark for thy &gitive klng\ 
Lo ! anointed by heaven with the vials of wrath', 
Behold, where he flies pn his desolate path' i 
ibfow, in darkness and billows', hesweeps from my sight'; 

GgS 
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Rise^ I rise' I ye wild tempests, and cover^ his flight! 
'Tis finished*. Their thunders are hushed on the moors'; 
Culloden is lost', and my country deplores' ; 
But where is the iron-bound prisoner* ? Where* ? 
For the red eve of battle' is shut in despair. 
Say, mounts he the ocean'-wave, banished^ forlom% 
Like a limb from his country cast bleeding and torn'? 
Ah no* ! for a darker* departure is near; 
The war drum is muffled', and black is the bier; 
His death-bell is tolling^ ; oh ! mercy, dispel' 
Yon sight, that it freezes my spirit to tellM 
Life flutters conviilsed in his quivering limbs', 
And his blood-streaming nostril in agpnv^ swims. 
Accursed be the faggots', that blaze at his feet', 
Where his heart' shall be thrown, ere it ceases to beat^, 
With the smoke of its ashesi' to poison' the gale— — 
ZfOcAiV/.^— — Down\ soothless insulter I I trust' not 

the tale : 
For never shall Albin a destiny' meet. 
So black with dishonour', so foul with retreat'. 
Though my perishing ranks should be strewed in their 

gore. 
Like dcean-wedds heaped on the surf-beaten shore'^ 
Lochiel', untainted by fliffht or by chains^ 
While the kindling of life in his bosom' remains, 
Shall victor exult, or in^ death be laid low'. 
With his back to the field', and his feet to the fi)e^ ! 
And leaving in battle^ no blot' on his name^ 
Look proudly' to heaven from the death-bed of fiiine\ 
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3. — Vanoc and VaUns^ in the Tragedy iff the Brit0i* 

Van. Now, tribune: — 

VaL Health to Vanoc. 

Van. I^peak your business. 

VaL I comfe not as a herald, but a friend: 
And I rejoico that Didius chose out me 
To greet a prince in my esteem the foremost 

Van. So much for words.«^<«-^Now to yoiir purpose 
tribune. 
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VaL Sent by our new lieutenant, who4n Rome 
And stfice from me has heard of your renown, 
I come to offer peace ; to reconcile 
Past enmities; to strike perpetual league 
With Vanoc ; whom our emperor invites 
To terms of friendship ; strictest bonds of union. 

Van. We must not hold a friendship with the Ro* 

VaU Why must you not i [mans. 

Van. Virtue forbids it« 

VaL Once 
You thought our friendship was your greatest glory^ 

Van. I thought you honest. — I have been deceiVd.— 
Would you deceive me twice? No, tribune; no ! 
You sought for war, — maintain it as you may* 

VaL Believe me, prince, your vehemence of spirit, 
Prone ever to extremes, betra3rs yourjudgment. 
Would yon once coolly reason on oiff conduct- 
Fan. O, I have scann'd itthoroughly-^Night and day 
I think it over, and I think it base; 
Most infamous ! let who will judge— but Romans. 
Did not my wife^ did not my menial servant, 
Seducing each the other, both conspire , 
Against my crown, against my fame^ my life ? 
Did they not levy war and wage rebellion ? 
And when I would assert my right and power 
As king and husband, wbai I would chastise 
Two most abandon'd wretches-— who but Roman! 
Opposed my justice and maintained their crimes? 

Vol. At first the Romans did not interpose. 
But grieved to see their best allies at variance. 
Indeed when you tumM justice into rieour, 
And even that rigour was pursued with fury. 
We undertook to mediate for the queen, 
And hop'd to moderate——— 

Van. To moderate I 
What would you moderate ?-— my indignation ; 
The just resentment of a virtuous muid ? 
To mediate for the queeti I— you undertook?— 
Wherein concern'd it you ? but as you love 
To exercise your insolence ! Are you 
To arbitrate my wrongs ? Must 1 aak leavi^ 
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Must I be taught, to goyem my own householdP 

Am I then void of reaaon and of justice? 

When in my family offences rise. 

Shall strangers, saucy intermeddlers, say, 

Thus far, and thus you are allow'd to punish ? 

Whea 1 submit to such indignities; 

When I am tam'd to that degree of slavery— — 

Make me a citizen, a senator of Rome^ 

To watch, to live upon the spile of Claudius; 

To give my wife and children to his pleasures, 

To sell my country with my voice for bread. 

Vid, Prince, you insult upon this day's success, 
Tou.may provoke too far — ^but I am cool— 
I give your answer scope. 
. Van. Who shall confine it?— 
The Romans?— 1 Let them rule their slaves.«-I blush. 
That, dazzled if my youth with ostentation. 
The trappings of the men seduc'd my virtue. 

VaL Blush rather that you are a slave to passion ; 
Subservient to the wildness of your will; 
Which, like a whirlwind, tears up all your virtues, 
AnTl gives you not the leisure to consider. 
Did not the Rxnnans civilize you ? ■ 

Van. No. They brought new customs and new 
vices over, 
Taught us more arts than honest men require^ 
And gave us wants that never nature knew. 
Vtd. We found you naked— 
Van. And you found us free. [out- 

Fa/. Would you be temperate once, and hear mge 
Van. Speak things that honest mai may hear with 
temper. 
Speak the pldn truth, wA varnish nof your crimes. 
Say, that you once were virtuous— long ago 
A frugal hardy people like the Britons, 
Before you grew thus elegant in vice. 
And gave your luxuries the name of virtues. 
The civitizers {-*tbe disturbers, say ;-— 
The robbers, the corrupters of mankind. 
Proud vagabonds J— ^who make the world your homi^ 
And lorj^jt wfiere jou hare no right. 
What virtue have yo« taught ? 
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VaL Humanity. 

Van. Oh! patience! 

VaL Can you disown a truth confessed by all? 
Apraise^ a glory known in barbarous climes ? 
Par as our legions march, they carry knowledge^ 
The arts, the laws, the disdpbne of life. 
Our conquests are indulgences, and we 
Not masters, but protectors of mankind. 

Van. Prevaricating, false-^most courteous tjnrants;-^ 
Romans ! Rare patterns of humanity I 
Came you then thus far through waves to conquer/ 
To waste, to plunder out of mere compassion ? 
Is it humanity that prompts you on 
To ravage the whole earth, to bum, destroy ? 
To raise the cry of widows and of orphans r 
To lead in Ixmds the generous ftee^boni princes, 
Who spurn, who fight agmnst your tyranny ? ' 
Happy for us, and happy for you spoilers. 
Had your humanity ne'er reach'd our world^-* 
It is a virtue— (so it seems you call it) 
A Roman virtue that has cost you dear : 
And dearer shall it cost if Vanoc lives. — 
Or if we die, we shall leave those behind us 
Who know the worth of British liberty. Philips. 
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3. — Corin and Emma^s Hospitality.'^Thoinuon* 

Emma. Shepherd, 'tis he. Beneath yon aged oak', 
All on the flowery turf he lays him down. 

Corin. Sofl: let us not disturb him. Gentle Emma, 
My pity waits with reverence on his fortune. 
Modest of carriage, and of speech most gracious, 
As if some saint, or angel in disg^se. 
Had graced our lowly cottage with his presence, 
He steals, I know not how, mto the heart, 
And makes it pant to serve him. Trust m^ Emma^ 
He is no common man. 

Em. Some lord, perhaps. 
Or valiant chief, that from our deadly foe, 
The haughty, cruel, unbelieving Dane, 
Seeks shelter here. 
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Cor. And shelter he shall find. 
'Who loves his country, is my friend and broth.er* 
Behold him well. Fair virtue in his aspect, 
Even through the homely russet that conceals hinsy 
Shines forth, and proves him noble. Seestthou, Emma, 
Yon western (clouds? The sun they strive to hide 
Yet darts his beams around. 

Em. Your thought is mine; 
He is not what his present fortunes speak hinu 
But, ah ! the raging foe is all around us : 
We dare not keep him here. 

Cor. Content thee, wife: 
This island is of strength. Nature's own hand ^ 
Hath planted round a d^p defence of woods, 
The sounding ash, the mighty oak; each ti*ee 
A sheltering grove ; and cnok'd up all between 
With wild encumbrance of perple^ng thorns, 
And horrid brakes, ^eyond this woody verge^ 
Two rivers broad and rapid hem us in. 
Along their channel spreads the gulphy pool, 
And trembling quagmire, whose deceitful green 
Betravs the foot it tempts. One path alone 
Winds to this plain, so roughly difficult. 
This single arm, poor shepherd as I am. 
Could well dispute it with twice twenty Danes. 

Em. Yet think, my Corin, on the stern decree 
Of that proud foe: " Who harbours or relieves 
<^ An English captain, dies the death of traitors r 
<< But who bis haunt discovers, shall be safe, 
^^ And high rewarded,*' 

Co7\ J^w, just Heaven forbid, 
A British man should ever count for gain 
What villany must earn. No : are we poor? 
Be hpnesty our riches* Are we mean. 
And humbly born? The true heart makes us noble: 
These h^ndscan toil, can sow the ground, andireap 
For thee and thy sweet babes.. Our daily labpor 
Is daily wealth ; it finds us bread and raiment : 
Could Danish gold give more? And for the death 
These tyrants wreaten, let me rather meet it, 
Than e'er bejtray my guest.- 
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Em. Alas die while. 
That loyal faidi is fled from hall and bower 
To dwell with village swains ! 

Cor^ Ah look ! behold - 
Wh^re, like some goodly tree by wintry winds 
Tom from the roots and withering, our* sad .guest 
L.iea on the ground difius'd. 

£m. I weep to see it« 

Cor. Thou hast a heart sweet pity loves to dweH in» 
Dry up thy tears ; and lean on this just hope : 
If yet to do away his country's shame, 
To serve her bravely on some blest occasion, 
If for these ends this stranger sought our cottage. 
The heavmly hosts are hovering here unseen, 
To watch and to protect him. But oh I when—* 
My heart burns for it — shall I see the hour 
Of vengeance on these Danish infidels. 
That war with Heaven and us? 

Em. Alas, my love ! 
These passions are not for the poor man's state. 
To Heaven, and to the rulers of the land, 
Leave such ambitious thoughts. Be wam'd, my Corin,^ 
And think our little all depends on thee. Alfreds 
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4. — C&riolanus and Aiifidius. — Shakespeare. 

Cor. I PLAINLY, TuUus, by your looks perceive. 
You disapprove my conduct. 

Auf. I mean not to assail thee with the clamour 
Of loud reproaches, and the war of words; 
But, pride apart, and all that can pervert 
The Ught of steady reason, here to make 
A candid, fair proposal. 

Cor. Speak, I hear thee. 

Auf, 1 need not tell thee, that I have perform'd 
My utmost promise. Thou hast been protected ; 
Hast had thy amplest, most ambitious wish ; 
Thy wounded pride is heal'd, thy dear revenge 
Completely sated ; and, to crown thy fortune^ 
At the same time, thy peace with Rome restor'd. 
Thou art no more a V olscian, but a Roman : 

17 
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Return, return ; thy duty calls upon thee 
Still to protect the city thou hast sav'd; 
It still may be in danger from our arms ; 
' Retire : I will take care thou mav'st with safety. 

CcT. With safety ? — Heavens I — ^and think'st thoo, 
Coriolanus 
Will stoop to thee for safety ?-^No ! my safeguard 
Is in myself, a bosom void of fear, . ■ ■ 
O9 'tis an act of cowardice and baseness, 
To seize the very time my hands are fetter'd 
By the strong chain of fonner obligaUcHi, 
Tlie safe, sure moment to insult me.— -Gods I 
Were I now free, as on that day I was 
When a|: .Corioli I tam'd thy pride. 
This had ^ot been. 

Auf. Thou speak'st the truth : it had not. 
O, for that time again ! propitious gods^ 
If you will bless me, grant it I Know, for that^ 
For that dear purpose, I have now propps'd 
Thou shouldst return : I pray thee, Marcius, do it; 
And we shall meet a^ain on nobler t^ms. 

Cor. Till I have clear'd my honour in your councily 
And prov'd before them all, to thy con^mon. 
The falsehood of thy charge; as soon in battle 
I would before thee fly, and howl for mercy^ 
As quit the station they've assign'd me here. 

Auf. ThoucanstnothopeacquittalframtheVolsdans* 

Cor. 1 do : — Nay, more, expect their approbation^ 
Their thanks. I will obtain them sudi a peace 
As thou durst never ask ; a perfinct vaaxm 
Of their whole nation with imperial Borne, 
In all her privileges, all her rights;, 
By the just gods, I will. — What wouldst thou more? 

Ai{f. What would I more, j^roud Roman ? This I 
would— 
Fire the curs'd forest, where these Roman wolvea 
Haunt and infest their nobler neighbours round thon; 
Extirpate from the bosom of this land 
A false, pei*fidious pec^le, who, beneath 
The mask of freedom, are a combination 
Against the liberty of human kind . 
The genuine seed of outlaws and of robbers. 
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Cbr. The wed of goda^— -'Tit Mt Soft tiiee^ Taia 
boaftev*^ 
*Tis not for sacfa as ihomr^'-'WO oAm sparred 
By her victoriocu awovdt to ipcsk of Rone, 
mt mdi respect, and awftil ¥eiiet«lioB«--«- 
Whate'er her blots, whatever her giddy Actions, 
There is more Tirtue in one single year 
Of Roman story, than your VoTscian annals 
Can boast throwh ail tticsr cveapinff, dark diiffliti<Hi« 

Aofi I thank thy rage:— TbisfuU^splays the traitor. 

Cbr. Tmhor!— H&wMw? 

Auf. ^, traitots Marcius* 

CcT. Marcinsl 

ih^ Ay, Maicins, Cants Mardust ]>08t then think 
m ^aee thee with that noUiery, thy stoFn name 
Conol a— ii , in Coridi? 
You lords, and heads o' Uie states perfidioudy 
He has betrayed your business, and given i^ 
For certain drops of salt, your city Home,«— 
I say> yoii^ cilyy«-to his 'wWe and moth^; 
Breaking his oalh and resolution, like 
A twist of rotten silk ; never admitting 
Counsel o' the war: but at his n«rse*s tears 
He whined and roared away your victory; 
That pages blusfa'd ait him^ and men of heart 
Look'd wosMlering at eadi other. 

Con Hear'st thou. Mars ? 

jhtf. Name not the god, diou boy of tears. 

Car. Mcasurdess liar, thou hast made my heart 
Too great for what contains it. — Boy ! — 
Cut me to pieces, Volsdans ; men and lads, 
Stain all your edges on me. — Boy ! — 
If you have writ your annals true, 'tis there^ 
That, like an easie in a dovecot, I 
Fluttered your Volsciane in Corioli; 
Alone I <ud it : — Bov ! — Bat let us part; 
Lest my rash hand snould do a hasty deed 
My cooler thought forbids. 

Auf. I court 
Tlie worst thy sword can do; while thou fiwm me ' 
Hast nothing to expect, but sore destmetkHi { 

Hh 
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Quit then this hostile camp : once more I tell thee^ 
Thou art not here one single hour in safety. 

Cor. O, that I had thee in the field, 
.With six Aufidiuses, or more» thy tribe^ 
To use my lawfiil >word > Coridanus. 
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S.-^Ladji Randolpk and Dauglas.^^Hame. 

.L. Ban. My son ! I heard a voice — 

Doug. The voice was mine. 

L. Ban. Didst thou om^lain aloud to Nature's ear^ 
That thus in dusky shades, at midnight hours, 
By stealth the mother and the son should meet? 

Doug. No : on this happy day, this better birth-day. 
My thoughts and woi:ds are all of hope and joy. 

L. Ban. Sad fear and melancholy still divicie 
The empire of my breast, with hope and joy. 
Now hear what I advise. 

Doug. First, let me tell 
What may the tenor of your counsel change^ 

JL. Ban. My heart forebodes some evil ! 

Doug. 'Tis not good-^ 
At eve, unseen by Kandolph and Glenalvon, 
The good old Norval, in die grove, overheard 
Their conversation : oft they mentioned me. 
With dreadful threat'nings; you they sometimes nam'd« 
'Twas strange, tihey said, a wohdeitul discovery; 
And ever and anon they vow'd revenge. 

L. Ban. Defend us, gracious God ! we are betray'd ! 
They have found out tne secret of thy birth ; 
It must be so. That is the great discovery. 
Sir Malcolm's heir is cdme to claim his own; 
And he will be reveng'd- Perhaps ev'n now, 
Arm'd and prepar'd for murder, they but wait 
A darker, and more silent hour, to break 
Into the chamber, where they think thou sle^'st. 
This moment, this, Heav'n hath ordain'd to save thee! 
Fly to the camp, my son ! 

Doug. And leave you here? 
No: to th% cattle let us go together, 
Call up the ancient servants ^ your house. 
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Who in their youth did eat your fiilfaer's bread ; 
Then tell them loudly, that I am your son. 
If in the breasts of men, one spwtk remains 
Of sacred love, fidelity, or pit^,*- 
Some in your cause will arm : I ask but few, 
To drive those spoilers from my fiither's house. 

Z«« Ban. O Nature, Nature ! what can check thy force? 
Thou genuine oiSspring of the daring Douglas ! 
But rush not on destruction : save thyself 
And I am safe. To me they mean no harm ; 
Thy stay bqt risks thy precious life in vain. 
That winding. path conducts thee to the river; 
Cross where thou seest a broad and beaten way, 
Which, running eastward, leads thee to the camp. 
Instant demand admittance to Lord Douglas ; 
Shew him these jewels, which his brother wore. 
Thy look, thy voice, will make him feel the truth, 
Which I, by certain prooi^ will soon confirm. 

Doug. I yield me and obey : but yet my heart 
Bleeds at this parting. Something bids me stay. 
And guard a mother's life. Oft have I read 
Of wond'rous deeds, by one bold hand achieVd. 
Our foes are two; no more: let me go forth. 
And see if any shield can guard Glenalvon. 

X. Man. If thou regard'st thy mother, or rever'st 
Thy fiuher's maraory, think of this no more. 
One thing I have to say before we part : 
LfOng wert thou lost ; and thou art found, my child. 
In a most fearfiil season. War and battle . 
I have great cause to dread. Too well I see 
Which wqf the current of thy temper sets ; 
To-day I've found thee. Oh ! my long lost hope I 
If thou to ^dy valour giVst the rein. 
To-morrow I may lose m v son for ever. 
The love of thee, before thou saw'stthe light. 
Sustained my life, when thy brave fiither fell. 
If thou shalt fiiU, I have nor love nor hope 
In this waste world ! My son, remember me ! 

Doug. What shall I say? how can I give you comfort? 
The God of battles of my life dispose^ 
As may be best for you ! for whose dear sak^ 
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I will not beftf myaelf ts I reaolTecL 

But yet consider, as no vulgar name 

That which I boasts it sounds 'mongst martial meni 

How will inglorious caution suit my claim ? 

The post of late^ unshrinking, I mamtaiB. 

My country^s foes must witness who i am ; 

On the invaders' heads I'll prove my birth. 

Till friends and foes confess the genume strain* 

If in this strife I fell, bkune not your son. 

Who, if he lives not honour'd, mus^ not live. 

L. Ran. I will not utt^ wlmt my bosom feels. 
Too well I love that valour which I wanu 
Farewdil, my son ! my counsels are but vain; 
And as Ugh HeaVn nath will'd it, all must be. 
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S.'^jllberto's Exadpatkm* — Home. 

King. Art thou the chief of that unruly band. 
Who broke the treaty and assail'd the Moors ? 

YotUA. No chief, no leader of a band am L 
The leader of a band insulted me. 
And tbose he led basely assail'd my life ; 
With bad success indeed. If self defence 
Be criminal, O king I I have oflPended. 

King. With what a noble confidence he speaks I 
See what a spirit thro' his Uushes breaks I 
Observe him, Hamet. 

Hamet. I am fix'd upon him. 

King. Didst thou alone engage a hand of Moorti 
And make such havoc ? Sure it cannot be. 
Recal thy scatter'd thoufhta. Nodung- advance 
Whidi proof may overthrow. 

YmUh. What I have said 

No proof can overthrow. Where is the man. 
Who speaking from himsdt^ not from reports 
And rumours idle, will stand fordi and say, 
I was not single when the Moors attack^ me ? 

Hamet. I will not be that man, tho' I ccmfess, 
1 hat I came hither to accuse thee, vouth. 
And to demand thy punidhment.-*-*-! bcooght 
The tale our soldiers told« 
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YtHttA. The tale was false. 

Hornet. I thouffht it true; but thou hast shook my fiuth. 
The seal of truw is on thy gallant form, 
For none but cowards lie. 

King. Thy story tell, 
With every circumstance which may explain 
The seeming wonder; how a single man 
In such a strife could stand ? 

Yotdh. 'Twill cease to be 
A wonder, when thou hear'st the story told. 
This momhiff, cm my road to Oriedo, 
A while I halted near a Moorish post. 
Of the commander I inquired my way. 
And told my purpose, that I came to see 
The &mous combat. With a scornful smile, 
With taunting words and gestures he rq)lied,i 
Mocking my yoiith ; advis'd me to return 
Back to my father's house, and in the ring 
To dance with boys and girls. He added too 
That I should see no combat : That no knight 
Of Spain durst meet the champion of the Moors. 
Incens'd, I did indeed retort his scorn. 
The quarrel ^ew apace, and I defied him 
To a green hill, which rose amidst the plain. 
An arrow's flight or farther from his post. 
Alone we sped : alone we drew, we fought. 
The Moorish captain fell. Enrag'd, his men 
Flew to revenge his death. Secure they came 
Each with his utmost speed. Those who came first, 
Single, I met and slew. More wary grown 
The rest together join'd, and all at once 
Assail'd me. Then I had no hopes of life. 
But suddenly a troop of l^aniaras came 
And charged my foes, who did not long sustain 
The shock, but fled, and carried to their camp 
That felse report which thou, O king ! hast heard. 

Kif^. Now by my sceptre and my sword I swear 
Tliou art a noble youth. An ansePs voice 
Could not command a more implicit feith ^ 

Than thou firom me hast min'd. What think'st thou. 
Is he not greatly wrong'd 7 '[Hamet, 

Hh3 
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Hamet. By AUali ! yet. 

The vcMce of truth and idiioceiict » bold^ 
And never yet coidd g«iilt dmt tone assvme* 
I take my leave^ impatient to retam. 
And satisfy my friends that this brare yoath 
Was not me aggressor. 

King, I expeet no less from gen'roiis Hamet 

lExit HA|lf£T. 

Tell me, wondrous youth ! 
For much I long to know ; what is thy name? 
Who are thy parents? Since the Moor prevaiFd^ 
The cottage and the cave have oft conce«l^d 
From hostile hate the noMest blood of Spain ; 
Thy spirit speaks for thee. Thoa art a shoot 
Of some illustrious stock, some noble house. 
Whose fortunes with their falling country felL 

Youth. Alberto is my name. I draw my birth 
From CatalcHsia; in the mountains there 
My father dwells, and for his own domains 
Pays tribute to the Moon He was a soldier : 
Oft I have heard him of yout battles speak^ 
Of Cavadonga's and OlaUe's afield. 
But ever since I can remember ousht. 
His chief employment and delight nave been 
To train me to the use and love of arms ; 
In martial exercise we past the day ; 
Mornins and evening, still the theme was wan 
He bred me to endure the summer's heat, 
And brave the winter's cold ; to swim across 
The headlong torrent, when the shoals of ice 
Drove down the stream ; to rule the fiercest ste^ 
That on our mountains i^un. No salvage beast 
The forest yields that I have not eilcoanter'd* 
Meanwhile my bosom beat fpr nobler game; 
I long'd in arms to meet the foea of £^min« 
Oft I implor'd my father to permit me, 
Before the triice was made, to join the host. 
He said it must not be, I was too young 
For Ule rude service of these trying times, 
K$ng. Thou art a prodigy, and nlPst m 
With thoughts profound and expectalion ni^ 
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When in a nation^ hmnbkd by the will 

Of Providence^ beneath a haugh^ foe^ 

A person rises up, fay nature rear^ 

Subfime^ abo^pe the levd. of mankind ; 

Like that bii|^ bow the band of the most High 

Sends in the wat'ry cloud : He is the sign 

Of prosp'rous change and intarposing Hear'n. AUmao. 
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7. — Jlfredi and Devon returned suecessful.^^Thomson* 

Alf» My firieiid Tttumed ! 
O welcome, welcome ! but what happy tidings 
Smile in thy cheerful countenance ? ■■■ ■* 

Dev. My liege. 
Your troops have been successfuL— Bat to Heaven 
Ascend the praise ! For sure the evait exceeds 
The hand of man* , 

Alfi. How was it, noble Devon ? 

Dev. You know my castle is not hence far distant* 
Thither I sped ; and, in a Danish habit. 
The trenches passing, by a secret way 
Known to myself alone^ emerged at once 
Amid my joyful scddiers. There I found 
A generous few, the veteran, hardy gleanings 
Of many a hapless fight. They witn a fierce 
Heroic fire inspirited each other; 
Residv'd on death, disdaining to survive 
Their dearest country*—" If we fall," I cry'd, 

< Let us not tamely fall like cowards I 

< No ; let us live-*-or let us die, like men I 

' Come on, my friends : to Alfred we will cut 

< Our glorious way ; or, as we nobly peruh, 

< Will offer to the genius of our country 

« Whole hecatombs of Danes."— As if one soul 
Had moVd them all, around their heads they flashed 
Their flaming faulchions-«^" I^ead us to those Danes t 
" Our country l-»-vengeance !" was the general cry. 
Straight on the careless drowsy camp we nish'd, 
And rapid, as the flame devours the stubble, 
Bore down the heartless Danes. With this success 
Our enterprise iacreas^d* Not now contented 
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To hew a passage through the flying herd ; 

We^ unremitting, urg'd a total rout 

The valiant Hubba bites the bloody field, 

With twice six hundred Danes around him strew'd. 

Alf, My glorious friend ! this action has restor'd 
Our sinking country.— 
But where, my noble cousin, are the rest 
Of our brave troops ? 

Dev. On t'other side the stream, 
That half inclosesL this retreat, I left them. 
Rous'd from the fear, with which it was congeal'd 
As in a frost, the country pours amain. 
The spirit of our ancestors is up^ 
The spirit of the free I and with a voice 
That breathes success, they all demand their kinff. 

Alf. Quick let us join them, and improve their ardour. 
We cannot be too hasty to secure 
The glances of occasion. Al/red. 
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8. — The duarrel of Brutus and Cassius.-^Shakspeare^ 

Cos. That you have wrong'd me, doth appear in this; 
You have condemned and noted Lucius Pella, 
For taking bribes here of the Sardians ^ 
Wherein my letter (praying on. his side. 
Because I knew the man) was slighted of. 

Bru. You wrong'd yourself to write in such a case. 

Cos. In such a time as this^ it is not meet 
That ev'ry nice offence should bear its comment 

Bru. xet let me tell you, Cassius, you yourself 
Are much condemn'd to have an itching palm. 
To sell and mart your offices for gold 
To undeservers. 

Cas, I an itching palm ? 
You know, that you are Brutus that speak this, 
Or, by the gods, this i^eech were else your last. 

Bru, The name of Cassius honours this corrupticHi, 
And chastisement doth therefore hide its. head. 

Cas. Cfaaatisement I . .. 

Bru. Remember March, the tW^f of Marchremember! 
Did not gi^eat Julius bleed for justice sake ? 



What Yillain touched his body, that did stab» 
And not for justice ? What, shall one of us, 
Tliat struck the foremosl man of all this wcMrld, 
Bttt fbr tupporting irobbera; shall we now 
Contaminate our fingers with base bribes? 
And sell the mii^ty meed of our large honours 
For so much trash, as may be grasped thus? 
I had rather be a dog, and bay the moon^ 
Than such a Roman. 

Cos. Brutus, bay not me^ 
I'll not cndiure k ; you fefget vouraelf. 
To hedge me in ; 1 am a soldier^ I, 
Older in practice, abler than yoursdf 
To make conditions. 

JBrtu Go to ; you are not^ Cassiua. 

Cos. I am. 

jBrif. I say, you are not 

Cos* Uroe me no more^ I shall forget mysdf— - 
Have mind upon j^ur health, tempt me no fifftber. 

Bru. Away, slight man ! 

Ca$m I^t possible ?-«• 

Bru* Hear me^ for I will speak. 
Must I give way and nxxn to your rash choler ? 
Shall I be frighted when a madman stares ? 
* Cos. O Crods I ye Gods I must I endure all this ? 

Bru. All this ? ay more. Fret till your proud heart 
breaks; 
Go, tell your skives how chcderic you ar^ 
And make your bondmen tremble. Must I budge ? 
Must I observe you ? must I stand and crouch 
Under your testy humour? By the gods. 
You shall digest the venom of your spleen, 
Tho' it do split you : for, firom this day forth 
rU use you for my mirth, yea for my laughter. 
When you are waspish. 

Cos. Is it come to this? 

Bru. You say, you are a better scddier ; 
Let it appear so ; make your vaunting true^ 
' And it shall please me well. For mine own party 
I shall be glad to learn of noUe men. 

Cas^ Youwrongmeevery w|iy— youwroogme^Bruttts; 
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X said, an dder soldier, not a better. 
Did I say better? 

Brtu Ifyou did, I care not. . 

Cos. When Csesar liv'd, he durst not thus have 
xnov'd me. 

Bru. Peace, peace, you durst not so have tempted him. 

Ca$» I durst not ! 

Bru. No. 

Cas. What ! durst not tempt him ? 

Bru^ For your life you durst not. 

Cos. Do not presume too much upon my love; 
I may. do what I shall be sorry for. 

Bru. You have done that you should be sorry for. 
There is no terror, Cassius, in your threats; 
For I am arm'd so strong in honesty. 
That they pass by me as the idle wind, 
Which I respect not. I did send to you 
For certain sums of go)d, which you aenied me: 
For I can raise no money by vile means : 
By Heaven, I had rather coin my heart. 
And drop my blood for drachmas, than to wring 
From the hands of peasants their vile trash, 
By any indirection. I did send 
To you for gold to pay my Wions, 
Which you denied me : was that done like Castas? 
Should I have answer'd Caius Cassius so ? 
When Marcus Brutus grows so covetous, 
To lock such rascal counters from his friends, 
Be ready, gods, with all your liiunderbolts, 
Dash him to pieces. 

Cos. I deny'd you not. 

Bru. You did. 

Cos. I did not — He was but a fool 
That brought my answer back.«-Brutus hath riVd my 

heart. 
A friend should bear a friend's infirmities. 
But Brutus makes mine greater than they are. 

Bru. I do not. Still you practise them on me. 

Cos. You love me not. 

Bru. I do not like your faults. 
. Cos. A friendly eye could iMver see such fisiults^ 
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Sru. A flatterer's would not^ though they do appear 
As huge as high Olympus; 

Cas. Come Antony, and young Octavius, come ! 
Revenge yourselves alone on Cassius^ 
For Cassius is a-weary of the world. 
Hated by one he loves ; braV'd by his brother; 
Check'd by a botidman $ all his faults observed. 
Set in a note«-book, learn'd and conn'd by rote, 
To cast into my teeth. O, I could weep 
My spirit from mine eyes ! — There is my daggei*^ 
And here my naked breast — within, a heart 
Dearer than Plutus' mine, richer than gold; 
If that thou need'st a Roman's, take it forth. 
I, that denied thee gold^ will give my heart: 
Strike as thou did'st at Caesar ; for I know. 
When thoudidst hate him worst, thou lov'dst him better 
Than ever ibou lov'dst Cassius. 

Bru* Sheathe your dagger ; ^ 
Be angry when you will, it shall have scope; 
Do iphat you will, dishonour shdl be humour. 
O Cassius, you are yoked with a lamb, 
That carries anger, as the flint bears fire ; 
Which much inf6rced, shews a hasty sparky 
And straight is cold again. 

Cas. Hath Cassius Tiv'd 
To be but mirth and laughter to his Brutun^ 
When griefs and blood ill-tempered vexeth him ? 

Bru. When I spoke that, I was ill-tempered too. 

Cas. Do you confess so much ? Give me your hand. 

Bru. And my heart too. 

Cas. O Brutus I 

Bru. What's the matter ? 
i Cas. Have you not love enough to bear with me^ 
K^When that rash humour which my mother gave me 
Makes me forgetful ? 

BrtL Yes, Cassius, and from henceforth 
When you are over-earnest with your Brutus, 
^He'U think your mother chides, and leave you so. 

Julius Citsan 
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9^0resies delivering his EnAasayio Pyrrhus.-^PhiUps. 

Orest, Before I speak the messi^ ^the GfledE% 
Permit me, Sir, to glory in the title 
Of their ambaaeador; since I betM)ld 
Troy's Tanquisher, and ^eat Acbiilea' ^oii. 
Kor does the son rise Aott ofnuch a fiitber : 
If Hector fell by hun^ Troy fell by yoii.. 
But what your father nerer would have deme^ 
You do. You cheridi the renuutis of Troy ; 
And, by an ill-timed pi^^ ^eep alive 
The dying embers of a ten-years' war. 
Have you so soon forgot the miehty Heclor? 
The Greeks remember his biglw)rflii&h'd swoid^ 
That fill'd their states with widows and wkb^Mrphans; 
For which they call for vengeance on bis aon* 
Who knows what he ttiay one day prove ? Who lainws 
But he may brave us in our ports ; Mid, fiU'd 
With Hector's fury, set our fieefts on blaze? 
You may yourself live to repent your mercy. 
Comply, then, with the Grecians' just demands i 
Satiate their vengeancej and preserve yoursel£ 

Pyr. The Greeks are for my safety more oenoem'^ 
Than I desire : I thought your kings were met 
On more important counsel* When I keard 
The name of their ambassador, I liop'd 
Some glorious enterprise was taking birth. 
Is Agamemnon's son despatch'd for this ? 
And do the Grecian chiefs, renown'd in wur, 
A race of heroes, join in close debate 
To plot an infant's death ? — What right has Greece 
To ask his life ? Must I) must I aione^ 
Of all her sceptred warriors, be denied 
To treat my captive as I please ? Koow, prkice^ 
When Troy lay smoking; on the irrouad, and eadb 
Proud victor shar'd the narvest oithe war, 
Andromache, and this her son, were raiiie ; ^ 

Were mine fay lot; and who shall wrest them from ma? 
Ulysses bore away old Ptiam's queen ; 
Cassandra was your own great father's prize ; 

4tf 



Did I concern mys^in what they won? ^. 
Did I send embaesies to claim their captt^rea? 

Orest. But, Sir, we fear for you and for oursdiirefk 
Troy may again revi've, and a new Hector « 

Rise in As^ranax. Then think betimes*-^ . 

Pyr. Let dastard souls be timorously wise; 
But tell them, Pyrrhus knows not how to fenn 
Far fencied iUs, and dano^rs out of sight. 

Orest. Sir, call to mind weunrivall'dstrenffthofTroy; 
Her walls, her bulwarks, and her sates of brass, 
Her kings, her heroes, and embatded armies ! 

Pyr, 1 call them.all to mind; and see them all 
Qmfiis'd in dust ; all mix'd in one wide rum ; 
All but a child, and he in bondage held* 
What vengeance can we fear from such a Trpy ? 
If they have sworn to extinffuish Hector's race^ 
Why was their vow for twelve kmg months deferred ? 
Why was he not in Priam's bosom slain ? 
He should have fallen among the slauflhter'd heaps 
Whelm'd under Troy. His death hacT then heea just* 
When age and infency alike in vain 
Pleaded their weakness ; when the. heat of conquest^ 
And horrors of the fight, rous'd all our Vf^e^ 
And bUzidly hurried us thinough scenes of deaths 
My fiiry then was without bounds : but ]|ow» 
My wrath. fl^ppeas'd, must I be cruel sttU» 
And, deaf to all the tender calls of pity. 
Like a cool murderer, bathe my haiods in blood-r* 
An infant'&biood ? — No^ prince— -Gc^ bid the Greeks 
Mark out some other victim ; my revenge 
Has had its filL What has escap'd from Troy 
Shall not be sav'd to perish in JSpirus. 

Orest* I need not tell yoU) Sir, Astyanai: 
Was doom'd to death in Troy.; nor mention how 
The crafty mother sav'd her darling son : * 
The Greeks do now but urge their former sentence : 
Nor is't the boy, but Hector they pursue; 
The fath^ draws their vengeance on the son : 
The father, who so oft in Grecian blood 
Has drench'd his sword : the father, whom the Greeks 
May seek ev'n here. — Pj-event them, Sir, in timew 

li 
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Pyr. No ! let them come ; since I was bam to wage 
Eternal wars. Let them now turn their arras 
On him who conquer'd for them : let them come^ 
^nd in Epinn seek anodier Troy. 
'Twas thus they recompenc'd my godlike sire ; 
Thus was AchiUes thank'd. But, prince,. rem^nber. 
Their black ingratitude then cost them dear. 

Tragedy of the Distressed Mother, 



10. — Glenalvon and NorvaL-^Home. 

Glen. His port I love : he's in a proper mood 
To chide the thunder, if at him it roar'd. lAside* 
Has Norval seen the troops ? 

NbfT. The setting sun 
With yellow radiance lighten'd all the vale ; 
And, as the warriors mov'd, each polish'd helm, 
Corslet, or spear, glanc'd back his gilded beams. 
The hill they climb'd ; and, halting at its top, 
Of more than mortal size, towering, they seem'd 
An host angelic clad in burning arms. 

Glen. Thou talk'st it well : no leader of our host 
In sounds more lofty talks of glorious war. 

Norv. If I should e'er acquire a leader's name, 
My speech will be less ardent; Novelty 
Now prompts my tongue, and youthful admiration 
Vents itself freely $ since no part is mine 
Of praise pertaining to the great in arms. 

Glen. Youwrongyourself,bravesir: youri^artialdeeds 
Have rank'd you with the great. But mark me, NorVal; 
Lord Bandolph's favour now exalts yomr youth 
Above his veterans of famous service. 
Let me, who know these soldiers, counsel you. 
Give them all honour : seem not to command ; 
• Else they v^ill hardly brook your late sprung power. 
Which nor alliance props nor birth adorns. 

N&rv. Sir, I have been accustom'd all my days 
To hear and speak the plain and simple truth : 
And, though I have been told that there are men 
Who borrow friendship's tongue to speak thdr scorOf 
Yet in such langu^e I am little skill'd. 

AS 
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Tlierefore I thank Glenalvon for his coiinseI» 
Although it sounded harshly. Why remind 
Me of my birth obscure ? W hy slur my power 
With such contemptuous terms? 

Glen^ I did not mean 
To ffall your pride, which now I see is great. 

Jsoro. My pride f 

Glen. Suppress it, as you'wbh to prosper. 
Your pride's excessiye. Yet, for Randolph's sake, 
I will not leave vou to its rash direction. 
If thus you swell, and frown at high-bom men, 
Will high-born men endure a shepherd's scorn ? 

Norv. A shepherd's scorn ! 

Glen. Yes! if you presume 
To bend on soldiers Uiese disdainful ^es. 
As if you took the measure of thdr mmds. 
And said in secret, you're no match for me; 
What will become of you ? 

Korv. Hast thou no fears for thy presumptuous self? 

Gkn, Ha ! dost thou threaten me? 

Norv. Didst thou not hear? 

Glen. Unwillingly I did : a nobler toe 
Had not been question'd thus; but such as theo 

Narv. Whom dost thou think me? 

Glen. Norval. 

Narv. So I am— 
And who is Norval in (jlenalvon's eyes? 

Glen. A peasant's son, a wandering b^grar boy; 
At best noPmore^ even if he speaks the trudi. 

Norv. False as thou art, dost thou suspect my truth? 

Glen. Thy truth ! thou'rt all a lie ; and false as hell 
Is the vain-fflorious tale thou told'st to Bttn^olph« 

Norv. If I were chain'd, unarm'd, or bed-rid old. 
Perhaps I should revile; but, as 1 am, 
I have no toneue to rail. The humble Norval 
Is of a race who strive not but with deeds. 
Did I not fear to freeze thy fallow valour. 
And make thee sink too soon beneath my sword, 
I'd tell thee — what thou art: I know thee well. 

CUen. Dost thou not know Glenalvon, bom to com- 
T«i thousand slaves like thee ? [;mand 
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Norv. VfllaKD) no more* ^ 
Draw and ddfend tii; life. I did des^ 
To have defy'd thee in anoth^ oauae; 
But Heaven accelerates ka vengeance on thee* 
Vow for my own and Lady Randolph's wrongs* 

Lord Ban. lenteri.2 Ho]d» I command you both. 
The man that stirs makes me his foe. 

Narv. Anotb^ voice than thine 
That threat had vamly 45ounded) noble Randolph, 

Glen. Hearhimf najflord, he'swoodrouscondescend-* 
Mark the humility cf Sbephei^d Norval ! L^^ 

Norv. Nowyotf maybcaffmsafety* iSheatkeshissvootd* 

Lord Ran. Speak not thus^ 
.Taunting each other; but unfold .io me 
The cause of quairel : dien I judge betwixt you. 

Norv. Nay^ my good lord, thou^ I revere youmucbi 
My cause I plead not, nor demand your judgment. 
I blush to speak, I will not, cannot speak 
Th' opprobrious words, thai I from him hate borne. 
To the liege lord of my d^r native land 
I owe a suDJect's homage; b^t ev^ him 
And his high aJrbitratiiQn-r-l'd inject. 
Xl^ithin lOy bosom ne^ns anoth^ loi^d ; 
Honour, sole judge aiia umpire of itsel£ 
If my free speech offend you, noble Randolph, 
Revoke your favours; and let Norval go 
Hence as he came, aJbne, but not didionOur'd ! 

Lord Man. Thus fiitTU mediate wi4& impartial voice. 
The ancient foe of Caledonia's land 
Now waves his banner — o'er her frighted fields. 
Suspend your purpose, till your country's arms • 
Repel the bold invader; then decide 
The private quarrd; 

Glen. I agree to this^ . 

Norv. And L fiE^t RANDOLFHt 

Glen. Norval, 
Let not our variance mar the social hour; 
Nor wron^ tfael)aq>itality of Randolph. 
Nor frownmg anger, nor yet wimkled liate, 
ShiaU stain vdy cotintenance. Smooth thou thy bfovi 
Nor let our strife disturb thie gentle dame. 
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Nofv. Think not so lightly, Sir, of my resontment : 
'When we contend again, our strife is mortal. 

Trage^ ofDcmglas. 
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11. — Hector and Andromache. 

And. Too darinff prince !-Ah ! whither dost thou run? 
Ah ! too forgetful of thy wife and son I 
And think*st thou not how wretched we shall be ! 
A widow I, an helpless orphan he ! 
For, sure, sudb course length of life denies; 
And thou must fidl, thy virtue's sacrifice. r 

Hec. Andromache ! my soul's far better part, 
T^hy, with untimely sorr€iw, heaves thy heart? 
No hostile hand can antedate my doom, 
Till fate condemn me to tlte silent tomb. 

And. Greece, in her single heroes, strove in vain : 
Now hosts opposed the^— and thou must be slain. 
Oh, grant me, gods ! ere Hector meets his doom, 
All I can ask of Heaven — an early tomb ! 
So shall my days, in one sad tenor run. 
And &DLd with sorrows^ as they first b^un. 
No parent now remains, my griefs to shar^ 
No father's aid, ho mother's tender care. 
Yet, while my Hector still survives, I see 
My fether, mother, brethren^ all in thee ! 
Alas I my parents, brethren, kindred, all. 
Once more will perish, if my Hector fall. 
Thy wife, thy infant, in thy dangers share— 
Oh ! prove a husband's, and a parent's care. 

Hec. My early youth was bread to warlike pains : ' 
My soul impels me to the martial plains. 
Still foremost let me stand, to guard the thnme^ 
To save my father's honours and ray own. 

And. Tliat quarter most the skilnil Greeks annoy,. 
Whert yon wild fig-trees join the wall of Troy : 
Thou from this tower defend the important post : 
There Agamemnon points his dreadful host; 
Thrice our bold foes the fierce attack have given^ 
Or led by hopes^ or dictated fi*om heaven. 

lis 
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Let others* in tlie field, dmr arms tmf^oy; 

But stay, my Hector, here* and guard Us Tvoy. . 

like. How would the sons of Troy, in arms renofwn'd, 
And Troy^s proud dames^ whose garments sweep the 

ground, 
Attaint the lustre of my former name. 
Should Hector basely qint the fidd of fame ! 
No more — but hasten to thy tasks^at home; 
There, guide the spfindle, and divect the loom* 
Me glory summons to the martial scenes 
The field of combat is l!he qihere for men. 

Hec. [solus.'} Yet, come it will ! die daj^ decreed by 
&tesi . 
(How my heart U^nnables, while my toligue rriates !} 
The day, when thou, imperial Troy 4«-*«mat bead; 
Must see thy wamors fidl; thy ffloriea end* 
And y«t, J dire presagp ^ wound, my mM, . 
My mother's death, the roin of my kind. 
Nor Priam's hoary hairs defil'd wilh gore, 
Not all tny brothers gaspinjp on the shore. 
As thine, Andrcaaache !^ — Thy griefs I dread ! 
I see thee trembling, weephig, captive iedtf-*- 
May I lie cold befbne that ^eadifid day^ 
Press'd with a load of monumental clay; 
Thy Hector, wrapt in everlasting sleep. 
Shall neither hear thee sigh, nor see thee weep. Pcpe. 
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l5t.^^Cat6's Senate. — Addison. 

Cato. Fathbbs, we once again are met in ooundl. 
CsBsar's approach has snmmon'd us togedier. 
And Rome attends her &te fimm our resolves. 
How ^all we treat this bold aq»riitt; man ? 
Success still follows him, and backs nis crimes : 
Pharsalia ^ve him Rome : £gypt has since 
Receiv'd his yoke, and the wnole Nile ia i^sssiufs. 
Why ^ould I moi^on Juba's overthrow, • | 

And Scipio's death ? Numidia's bumiM sand^ 
Still smoke with blood* 'Tis time we Miould decree 
What course to itake. Our foe advimces on ps» 
And eQTies us even Libya*^ sidtry deserts. 



Fathers, pionoiiiicevoiirthoii^llits: arettwyilill&L'd 
To hold h oot loid fiffbt it lo die last ? 
Or are your hearts smdii'dat len^* and wrought 
By time and ill success to a submission ? 
Sempronins, qietlr «■ ■ 

SemprwUus. My imce is still for wan 
Gods ! can a Roman senate long debate 
^Which of the two to choose^ ^Y*ty or death ? 
Ko ; let us rise at once^ gird on our swordS| 
And at the head of our remaniiiig troops, 
Attack the he, hireHk through die thick array * 
Of bis diToog^d l^ons, ana duurge home upon him. 
Perhaps some arm, more luckv than die rest. 
May reach his heart, and free die world from bondage. 
Rise, fathers, rise 1 'tis Rome demands your help ; 
Rise, and reyci^ her siaoghter'd ^itiaens, 
Or diure thra* rate I Thecorpseof half her senate* 
Manure the fields of Thessaly, while we 
Sk here deliberating in ccdd debates 
If we shoidd .sacrifice our lives to honour, 
Or wear them out in sarkude and chains. 
Rouse up, fitf shame ! Our brodiers of Pbarsalia 
Point at dieir woands, and cry aloud— To batde I 
Great Pompey^s shade oomfdains that we are slow, 
. And Scipio's ^bost walks unreveng^d amongst us i 
Cato. Let not a torrent of impetuous zeal 
Transport diee thus beyond the bounds of reason < 
True fortitude is seen in great exploits 
That justice warrants, and that wisdom auides : 
All else is towering phrenqr and distraction. 
Are not the lives of those who draw the sword 
hi Rome's defence entrusted to our care ? 
Should we thus lead them to a field of slaughter^ 
Might not th' impartial world with reason say, 
We lavifrh'd at our deaths the blood of thousands. 
To ^race our fidl, and make our ruin glorious ? 
Lucius, we next w«Hild know what's your opinicm. 
Lucius. My thoughts, 1 must confess, are tum'd on 
peace. 
Already have oar quarrels filPd the world 
With widows, and with orphans : Scythia mourns 
Out guilty wars, and earth's remotest regions 
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Lie half-tinpeopled by the feuds of Rome : 
'TU time to sheathe the tword, and spare mankind. 
It is not Caesar^ but die gods, my fiithers. 
The gods declare against us, and repel 
Our vain attempts. To urge the foe to battle, 
(Prompted by blind revenge, and wild despair,} 
Were to refuse th* awards of Providence, 
And not to rest in Heaven's determination. 
Already ^aye we shown our love to Rome ; 
Now let us 9how aubmission to the gods* 
We took i^ arms, not to revenge ourselves. 
But free the commonwealth:; wfaai this end fiiiis. 
Arms have no further use : our coimtry'& cause, ' 

: That drew our swords, now wrests' 'em from our hand% 
And bids us not delight in Roman blood, 
Unprofitably shed-: what men could do 
Is done already : heav'n and earth will witness. 
If Rome must fall, that we are innocent. 

Semp, This smooth discourse, and mild behaviour, oil ! 
Conceal a traitor — Something whispers me 
Alt is not right— Cato, beware of Lucius. 

Cato. Let us a|:^)ear nor rash nor diffident: 
Immod'rate Valour swells into a faultf 
And fear, admitted into public councils. 
Betrays like trea^pn. L^t us shun 'em both. 
Fathers, I cannot jsee that oiir afiidrs 
Ar^ ffrown thus desp'rate : we have bulwarks round us : 
Within our walls are troops inur'd to toil 
In Afric's heats, and season'd to the sun ; 
Numidia's. spacious kingdom lies behind us. 
Ready to rise at its young prince's calL 
While there is hope, do not distrust the gods; 
But wait at least till Caesar's near approadi 
Force us to yield. 'Twill never be too late 
To sue for chains, and own a conqueror. 
Why should Rome fall a mom^it ere her time ? 
No, let us draw her term of freedom out a 

In its full length, and spin it to the last. " 

So shall we gain still one day's liberty ; 
And let me perish, but in. Cato's judgment, 
A day, an hour, of virtuous liberty. 
Is worth a whole eternity in bondage. Tragedy of Cato* 
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I.— Speech of Henry V. to his Sddiers aithe Siege (f 

Once more unto the breacii^ dei^r friends^ once more^ X 

Or close the wall' np with the English dead\ 

In peace^, there's nothinff so becomes a macy 

As modest stillness and humility' : 

Bat when the blast of war' blows in our ears. 

Then, imitate the action of the tiger^ ; 

StifSsn the sinews\ summon up the blood\ 

Disguise fair nature' with hard-&vour'd rage^ ; 

Then, lend the eye a terrible^ agpect ; 

Let it pry throu^ the poitage of the head'. 

Like the brass cannon\ 

Now. set the teeth', and stretch the nostril wide^ ; 

Hold hard the breath^ ; and bend up ev'ry' spirit 

To its full hei£ht\ Now, 6n% you noblest English, 

Whose blood is fetoh'd ftom fa»ers of war^-proof ; 

Fathers', that, like so many Alexanders^ 

Hare, in these parts, from mom till even' fought. 

And sheath'd their swords for lack of arffumentli 

I see yon stand like greyhounds' in the dips. 

Straining upon the start\ — The game's afoot^ ■ ■ ■ 

Follow your spirit^ : and, upon this charge. 

Cry, God tor Harry'» England', and St George^ ! 

Shakesjfeare. 
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^.^^%ai^(C% Beasonsfor hating Jlomso. 

'Tis twice five years since liiat great man 
(Great let me caU him, for he conquer'd me,) 
Made me the active of his arm in fight. 
He slew my father, and threw chains o'er me^ 
While I, with pious rage, pursu'd revenge, 
I then was young ; he plac'd me near his p^son^ 






\ 
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And thought me not dishonoured by his serried. 

One day (may that returning day be night, 

The stain, the curse, of each succeeding year !} 

For somethmg, or for nothing, in his pride 

He struck me : (while I tell it, do I live ?) 

He smote me on the cheek ! — I did not stab him : 

That were poor revenge. — E'er since, bis tolly 

Has striven to bury it beneath a heap 

Of kindnesses, and thinks it is forgot : 

Insolent thought, and like a second blow ! 

Has the dark adder venom ? So have I, 

When trod upon. * Proud Spaniard, thou shalt feel 

me ! — 
By nightly march he purpos'd to surprise 
The Moorish camp ; but I have taken care 
They shall be ready to receive his favour. 
Faihng in this, (a cast of utmost moment,) 
Would darken all the conquests he has won. — 
Be propitious, O Mahomet, on this important hour ; 
And give, at length, my famish'd soul revenge ! , 

Young, 



} 
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. S,'-^Marcetbu^s Speech to the Mob. 

Wherefore rqoice? that Caesar comes in triumph! 

What conquest brings he home? 

What tributaries follow him to Rome, 

To grace in captive bonds his chariot-wheels ? 

You blocks, you stones, you worse than senseless things ! 

Oh you hard hearts ! you cruel men of Rome ! 

Knew you not Pompey? many a time and oft 

Have you climb'd up to walls and battlements, 

To towers and windows, yea, to chimney-tops, 

Your infants in your arms, and there have sat 

The live-long day, with patient expectation, 

To see great Pompey pass the streets of Rome ; 

And when you saw his chariot but lE^pear, 

Have you not made an universal shout, 

That Tiber trembled underneath his banks 

To hear the replication of your sounds 

Made in his concave shores ? 

And do you now put on your best attire ? 
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And do you now cull out a holiday? 
And do you pow strew flowers ia his way. 
That comes in triumph over Pompey's blood ? 
Be gone ■ - ■ 

Run to your houses, fall Upon your knees, 
Pray to the gods to intermit the plagues. 
That needs must light on this ingratitude* 

Shakespeare. 
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^.'^IticAmond encouraging his Soldiers. 

Thus fiur into the bowels of the land 
Itlave we marchM on without impediment* 
Richard, the bloody and devouring chief, 
TVhose raVnous appetite has spoil'd your fields, 
Xiaid this rich country waste, and rudely cropp'd 
Its ripen'd hopes of fair posterity, 
Is now even in the centre of the isle. 
Thrice is he arm'd who hath his quarrel just; 
And he but naked, though locked up in steel. 
Whose conscience with injustice is corrupted : 
The very weight of Richard's guilt shall crush him. 
Then let us on, my friends, and boldly face him. 
In peace, there's nothing so^ becomes a man. 
As mild behaviour and humanity ; 
But when the blast of war blows in our ears, 
Let us be tigers, in our fierce deportment. 
For me, the ransom of my bold attempt. 
Shall be this body on the earth's cold face ; 
But if we thrive, the glory of the action. 
The meanest soldier here ^hall shate his part of. 
Advance your standards, draw your willing swords, 
Sound drums and trumpets, boldly and cheerfully : 
The word's " St George, Richmond, and Victory !" 

Shakespeare. 

S. — Douglases Account of Himself. 

Mt name is Norval : on the Grampian hills 
My father feeds his flocks ; a frugal swain. 
Whose constant cares were to increase his store. 
And keep his only son, myself, at home. 



set BfCKCBEI. 

wd (^ bittles, and I Iong*d ' 
the &d.d some irarlike lord ; 
soon granted what my aire danicd. 
hich rose last night round as ray shi^d) 
ili'd ber horns, when, b; her ligh^ 
rce barbariani, from the bills, 
torrent down upon the vaU, 
flocks and herds. The shepherds fled 
id for auccour. I alone, 
'bow, and quiver full of arrows, 
t the enemvi and mark'd 
took, then basted to my friend^ , 

Whom, with a troop of fifty chosen men, 
I met advancing. The pursirit I led, 
Till we o'ertook the spoll-enctimbered foe. 
We fought and conqaer'd. Ere a sword was drawi^ 
An arrow fronl my bow had pierc'd their cfaie^ 
Who wore that day the arms which now I wear. 
Returning home in trinmpb, I disdain'd 
The shepherd's slothful life ; and having heard 
That our good kin^ had -summon'd his bold peers 
To lead their wamors to the Carron sid^ 
I left my fether's house, and took with me 
A chosen servant to CMiduct my steps : — 
Yon trembling coward who forsook bis master. 
Journeying with this intent, I pua'd these towen» 
And, heaven-directed, came tins day, to do 
The bappy deed th^ jplds my humble name. Home. 



> G.—HetUTf V.'t Speech at Jgmcourt. 
Wdai's he that w idies more rarai from England ? 
My cousin Westmoreland '('-—No, my fair cousin: 
If we are mark'd to die, we are enow 
To do our country loss ; and, if to live, 
The fewer men, the a}:s»i£i share of honour. 
Mo, no, my lord, wish not a mas Irom Endand. 
Rather proclaim it, Westmoreland, throughout my 

host, 
That he who hath no stomadi to this fight, 
May straight d«part: his passport ^all be made; 
And crowns for convoy put into his purse: 
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*We would not die in that man's company^— 

This day is called the Feast of Crispian. 

He that outlives this day, and comes safe home^ 

Will stand a tip-toe when this day is nam'dt 

And rouse him at the name of Cri^ian. 

He that outlires this day, and sees old age, 

Will,. yearly on the vi^I, feast his neighooun^ 

And say — to-morrow is Saint Crispian : 

Then will he strip his sleeve, and show his scars. 

Old men forcret, yet shall not all forget. 

What feats mey did that day. Then shall our names, 

Familiar in their mouths as household^words, 

Harry the kinc^ Bedford and Exeter, 

Warwick and Talbot, Salisbury and Glos'ter, 

Be in their flowing cups, freshly remembered: 

This story shall the goodman teach his son; 

And Crispian's day sliall ne'er sto by. 

From this time to the ending oFthe world, 

But we in it shall be rememoered ; 

We few, we happy few, we band of brothers : 

For he, to-day, that sheds his-blood with me, 

Shall be my brother ; be he e'er so vile. 

This day shall gentle his condition ; 

And gentlemen in Engl^md, now a-bed, 

Shalt think themselves accurs'd they were not here; 

And hold their manhoods cheap, while any speaks 

That fought with us upon Saint Crispian's day. 

Shakespeare. 
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l.-^Speech ofEebxird the Black Prince. 

Countrymen, 

We're here assembled for the toughest fight, ^ 
That ever strain'd the force of English arms. 
See yon wide field, with glitt'rinff numbers gay ! 
Vain of their strenffth, they chal^nse ua for siavesj 
And bid us yield their prisoners at discretion. 
IF there's an Englishman among you all, 
Whose soul can basely truckle to such bondage^ 
Let him depart For me, I swear, by Heav'n, 
By my great &ther's soul, and by my fame^ 

K k 
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My country ne^er shall pay a ransom for me T 
Nor will I stoop to drag out life in bondage. 
And take my pittance m>m a Fraichman's hands* 
This I resolve, and hope, brave coUntrym^i^ 
Ye all resolve the same. 

I see the gen'rous indignation rise, 
That soon will shake the boasted power of France : 
Their monarch trembles 'midst his gaudy tndn^ 
To think the troops he-now prepares to meet^ 
Are such as never fainted yet with toil. 
Thejr're such as yet no power on earth could awe^ 
Ko army baffle, and no town withstand. 
Heai^ns 1 with what pleasure, with what love I gaa% 
In ev'ry face to view his father's ffreatness ! 
Those fathers, those undaunted rathers, who. 
In Gallic blood, have often dy'd their swords. 
Those fathers, who in Cyprus wrought such feats^ 
Who taught the Syraeusans to submit^ 
Tam'd the Calabrians, the fierce Saracens, 
And have subdued^ in many >a stubborn fight. 
The Palestinean warriors. Scotland's fields. 
That have so oft been drench'd with native gore^ 
Bear noble record ; and the fertile isle 
Of fair Hibemia, by thrir swords subjected. 
An ample tribute and obedience pays^ 
On her hiffh mountains, Wales received their laws^ 
And the whole world has witnessed to their glory. 

View all yon glitf ring grandeur as your spoils, 
The sure reward of dris day's victory. 
Strain every feculty, and let your minds. 
Your hopes, your ardours, reach their utmost bounds; 
Follow your standards, with a fearless spirit; 
Follow the great examples of your sires ; 
Follow, in me, jrour brother, prince, and friend. 
Draw^ fellow-soldiers, catch th' inspiring flame; 
We fight for England, liberty, and fame. Shirley. 
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8« — HffSO Douglas learned the Art 4}f Wat 

Beneath a mountain's brow, the m^ remote 
And inaccessible, by shephenh trod4^^ 



^ 



In a deep cave, dag by no mortal hand, 

A hermit liv'd ; a melancholy man, 

'Who was the wonder of our wand'nng swains* 

Austere and lonely, cruel to himsell^ 

Did tliey report him ; the cold earth his bed, 

Water his drink, his food the shepherd's alms. 

I wait to see him, and my heart was touch'd 

With reverence and with pity. Mild he spake, 

And entering on discourse^ silch sUMries told, 

As made me oft revisit his sad cell. 

For he had been a soldier in his youth ; 

And fought in famous battles, when the peers 

Of Europe, by the bold Godfredo led. 

Against th' usurping infidel di^lay'd 

The blessed cross, and w<»i the Hoiy Land. 

Pleas'd with my admiration, and the fire 

His speech struck firom me, the cid man would shake 

His years away, and act his young encounters. 

Then, haviuff sbow'd his wounds, he'd sit him down. 

And all the nve-'long day discourse of war. 

To help my ftncy, in the smooth green turf. 

He cut th^ JSgures of the marsball'd host : 

Describ'd the motions and explain'd the use 

Of the deep column, and the lengthen'd line^ 

The souare^ the crescent, and the phalanx fiirm : 

For all that Saracen, or Christian knew 

Of war's vast art, was to tliis hermit known. 

■ ■ ■ Unhappy man ! 

Bi&tuming homewards, by Messiua's port, 
or'Loaded with wealth and honours, bravely won, 
A rude and boist'rous captain of the sea 
Fastened a quarrel on him. Fierce they fought; 
The straoger fell ; and, with his dying breath, 
Declar'd his name and lineage. Mighty Ood I 
Hie soldier cr/d, my brother ! OhT my brother 1 

T hey exchange fbr^veness. 

And happy, in my mind, was he that died ; 
For many deaths has tbe survivor suffered. 
In the wild desert on a rock he sits. 
Or on some nameless stream's untrodden banks, 
And ruminates, all day, his dreadful fate. 
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At times, alas ! not in his perfect mind ; 

Holds dialc^ues with his lov'd brother's ghost; 

And oft, each night, forsakes his sullen conchy 

To make sad orisons for hun he slew. HSine^ 



* 



9. — OtheUds Apology* 



Most potent, grave^ and reverend Signiors, 

My very noble and approved good masters ; 

That I have ta^en away this old man's daughter. 

It is most true; true, i have married her; 

The very head and front of my offending 

Hnth tliis extent; no more. Rude am 1 in speedr. 

And little bfess'd with the set phrase of peace; 

For since these arms of mine had seven years pith. 

Till now, some nine moons wasted, they have us'd 

Their dearest action in the tented field ; 

And Uttle of this great world can I speak. 

More than pertains to feats of broils and battles; 

And therefore little shall I grace my causey 

In speaking for mysel£ Yet, by your patience, 

I will a round unvarnish'd tale deliver^ 

Of my whole course of love ; what drugs, what charmS| 

What conjuration, and what mighty ma^ic, 

(For such prod^ings I am charged withal) 

I won his daughter with . • , 

Her father lov'd me, oft invited me. 
Still questicMi'd me the story of my Hfe^ 
From year to year; the battles, sieges, fortunes. 
That I have past. 

I ran it through, ev'n from my boyish days, 
To the very moment that he bade me tell it. 
Wherein I spoke of most disastrous chances; 
Of moving accidents, by flood and field ; 
Of hair-breadth ^scapes i' the imminent deadly breach ; 
Of being taken by the insolent foe, 
And sold to slavery; of my redempticm thence, 
And with it, all my travel's history > 
Wherein of antres vast, and deserts wild, [heaven, 
Rough quarries, rocks, and hills whose heads toucb 
It was my hint to speak,— All these to heiff 
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AVould Desdemona seriously incliae. 

But still the house^afiairs would draw her thence, 

M^ch ever as she could with haste despatch^ 

She'd come again, and with a greedy ear 

Devour up my discourse: which Ivobserving» 

Took once a pliant hour, and found good means 

To draw from her a prayer of earnest heart, 

That I would all my pilgrimage dilate; 

\^ereof by parcels she liad something heard. 

But not distinctively. I did consent. 

And often did beguile her of her tears. 

When I did speak of some distressful stroke 

That my youth suffer'd. My story being done. 

She gave me for my pains a world of sighs, - 

She swore, 'twas strange, indeed, 'twas passing strange; 

'Twas pitiful, 'twas wondrous pitifu l ■ 

She wish'd she had not heard it — ^yet she wish'd 

That Heaven had made her such a man: she tliank'd me, 

And bade me. If I had a friend that lov'd her, 

I should but teach him how to tell my story, 

And that would woo her. On this hint I spake : 

She lov'd me for the dangers I had past ; 

And I lov'd her, that she did pity them. 

This only is the witchcraft I have us'd. Shakespeare. 

10. — Cassias against Ctesar. 

I CANNOT tell what you and other' men 
Think of this life ; but for my single self, 
I had as lief not' be, as live to be 
In awe^ of such a thing as I myself. 
V was bom free as Cajsar^ ; so were you^ ; 
We both have fed' as well ; and we can both 
Endure the winter's cold^ as well as he. 
' For once upon a raw and gust^^ day. 
The troubled Tiber chafinjr with his shores', 
Caesar says^ to me, Dar'st tnou, Cassius, n5w 
Leap in with me into this angry fl5od, » 

And swim to yonder pcwnt'? — Upon the word\ . 
Accouter'd' as I was, I plunged in'. 
And bade him follow^ ; so indeed he did^* 

Kk3 
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The torrent roat'd', and we did biifiet it 

With lusty sinews^ ; throwing it aside^ 

And stemming it with hearts of controversy^. 

But ere we could arrive^ the point propos'ii, 

Ccesar cry*d, Help' me, Cassius, or I gink\ 

I\ as Eneas', our great ancestor, 

Did from the flames of Troy\ upon his slioulder 

The old Anchises' bear ; so fVom the waves of Tiber* 

Did V the tired Ctesar^ : and this^ man 

Is now become a god' ; and Cassins^ is 

A wretched creature\ and must bend his body'!, 

If Caesar carelessly but nod^ on him. 

He had a fevej/ when he was in Spain\ 

And when the fit' was on him, I did mark 

How he did shake\ 'Tis true\ this god did shake ; 

His coward lips did from their colour fly. 

And that same eye^, whose bend does awe the world', 

Did lose its lustre^ : I did hear him groan^ ; 

Ay, and that tongue^ of his, that bacfe the Romans 

MSrk him, and write his speeches' in their books, 

Alas' ! it cry*d— OWnfie some drink\ Titinius — 

As a sick girl\ Ye Gods', it doth amaze^ me, 

A man of such a feeble' temper^ should 

So get the start' of the majestic world, 

And bear the palm alone\ 

Why, man, he doth bestride the narrow worW 

Like a Colossus^ ! and we petty' men 

Walk under his huge legs\ and peep about'. 

To find ourselves dishonourable graves\ 

Men at some' times are masters^ of their fates : 

The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars', 

i3ut in ourselves^ that we are underlings. 

Brutus' — and Ccesar^ — ^what should be in that Cflesar"? 

Why should that' name be sounded more than yours^? 

Write' them together ; yours is as &ir^ a name : 

Sound' them, it doth become the mouth^ as well; 

Weigh' them, it is as heavy*; conjure with 'em, 

Bnitus' will start a spirit as soon as Caesar* I 

Now,* in the name of all the Gods at once*. 

Upon what meat dqes this our Caesar' feed. 

That be is grown so great ? Age', thou art sham'* : 



■ I 
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Rome', thou hast lost the breed of noble^ bloods. 
When went there by an age, since the great flood', 
But it was fam'd with more than with one^ man ? 
When could they^ say, till now', that talk'd of Rome, 
That her wide walls encompassM but one^ man ? 
Oh ! you and I have heard our fathers' say. 
There was a Brutus once\ that would have brook'd 
Th' eternal devil' to keep his state in Rome, 
As easily as a king\ SAakeg>earf. 
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11. — jllfred's Address to the Saxon Troops. 

Mt Subjects ! I have lonjr 
Endured a weighty burden ; I have lived 
Goaded with cares, that filled my mind by day. 
And when night came, assumed a character 
Ten-fold more fearful. What have I sustain'd 
These ills for? to support a crazy crown ? 
For what have I defied the elements, - 

And bar'd my head, and 'mid the hottest strife 
Mix'd evermore? to guard the name of king? 
Thou know'st, oh heart ! that now art beating high. 
Thou know'st it was not ! No ; these feet have toil'd. 
This mind hath pondered, and this head endur'd 
Life's crushing cares for nobler purposes f — 
Whom have you dar'd the fight for? for your king? 
To save your^ves ? or hurl destruction's brand 
Fierce on the Danes? No; nobler minds were yours? 
You fought for liberty I you fought to save 
All that is dear in life! — jour peaceful homes^ 
Your helpless sires, your mves, your innocents ! 
And not for these atone, but distant heirs-^ 
For generations yet unborn, the race 
Of future Saxons, down to farthest time ! 
Who, oft as they shall hear what we endur'd 
To guard their rights, the precious blood we shed 
To makes their lives secure, and bid the form 
Of \io\y freedom rise, engirt with flowers 
That dare the breath of time, shall look to heaven. 
And with no common fervour bless the names 
Of us their great forefathers; who for them 
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Endur'd, but trimnpli'd — suffered, but obtained.— 

Kow boldly I advance to meet the foe ! 

And you, wkose hearts shrink with the coward^ s fear^ 

Turn not to me ! haste to your safe retreat. 

And joy, if joy you can, when far away. 

To think of those who suffered from your flight. 

To think for what your brethren fought and died.* 
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12,— i«>«Wa*, Kif^ of 'Sparta^ on ^ffMng himself U 
drfend the Pass of ThermopyUe against the Persians. 

Why this astonishment on every face, 
Ye men of Sparta? Does the name of death 
Create this fear and wonder ? O my friends. 
Why do we labour through the arduous paths 
Which lead to virtue? Fruitless were the toiI| 
Above the reach of human feet were plac'd 
The distant summit, if the fear of death 
Could intercept our passage. But a frown 
Of unavailing terror he assumes, 
To shake the firmness of a mind, which knowa^ 
That, wanting virtue, life is pain and woe; 
That, wanting liberty, even virtue mourns. 
And looks around for happiness in vain. — 
Then speak, O Sparta, and demand my. life. 
My heart, exulting, answers to thy call, 
And smiles on glorious fate. To live with fame 
The gods allow to many; but to die 
With equal lustre, is a blessing Jove 
Among the choicest of his boons reserves, 
Which but on few his sparing hand bestows. 

Glovet^s Leonidas* 
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13. — Leonidas^s Speech to his Qtieen. 

Oh ! thou dear mourner ! wherefore swells so high 
That tide of woe ? Leonidas must fall. 
Alas ! far heavier misei*y impends 

* Alfr«dy his sword uneheatfa'd, the scabbard cast 
Far into tlie sAr, and singly marcii'd tiUmg,,^-- 
All foUow'd shouting <* Death or victcny I" 
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O^er thee and these, if, soften'd by thy tears, 

I shamefully refuse to yield that breath 

^Vi^ich justice, glory, liberty, and Heaven, 

Claim for my country, for my sons, and thee. 

Tliink on my long unalterM lore. Reflect 

On my paternal fondness; Hath my heart 

£'er Imown a pause in love, or pious care ? 

INow shall that care, that tenderness, be shewn 

Bf ost warm, most faithful. When diy husband dies 

For Lacedsemon's safety, thou wilt share. 

Thou and thy children, the diffusive good. 

I am selected by th' immortal gods 

To save a people. Should my timid heart 

That sacr^ charge abandon, I should plunge 

Thee too in shame, in sorrow. Thou woulcPst moum 

With Liacedo^non ; would'st, with her, sustain 

Thy painful portion of oppresdon's weijght. 

Behold thy sons now wormy of their birth : 

On their own merit, on their fisither's fame, 

When he the Spartan freedom hath confirmed, 

Before the world illustrious will they rise. 

Their country's bulwark, and their mother's joy. 

Glover's Lecnid^n. 
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14. — Oration in Praise of Coriolanus. 

I SHALL lack voice : the deeds of Coriolanus 
Should not be utter'd feebly. — At sixteen years. 
When Tarquin made a head for Rome, he fought 
Bcvond the mark of others. Our then dictator. 
Whom with all praise I point at, saw him fight; 
When, with his Amazonian chin, he drove 
The bristled lips before him. He bestrid 
An o'erprest Roman, and, in the consul's view, 
Slew three opposers. Tarquin's self he met. 
And struck nim on his knee. In that di^'s feats. 
When he might act the woman in the scene. 
He prov'd the best man in the field ; and, for his meed. 
Was brow-bound with the oak. — His pupil age, 
Man-enter'd thus, he waxed like a sea; 
And| in the brunt of seventeen battles since, 
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He lurch'd all swordt c/ the garland. For this lust^ 

Before and in Corioli, let me say, 

I cannot speak him home: he stopp'd the fliers; 

And, by his rare example, made the coward 

Turn terror into sport. As waves before 

A vessel under sail, so men obey'd, 

And fell below his stem* Alone, he enter'd 

The mortal gate of the city ; i^idless c^me off. 

And, with a sudden reinforcement, struck 

Corioli like a planet : and, till we call'd 

Both field and city ours, he never stood 

To ease his breast with panting. Shakespeara^ 
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15.-7%^ Old English Lion. 

The Old Lion of England grows youthftil again; 

He rouseS'--he rises — ^he bristles his mane; 

His eye-balls flash fire; his terrible roar, 

Like thunder, bursts awfully over our shore ! 

We Sons of the Lion, inspir'd by the sound, 

Devoted to Liberty, gather aroqnd. 

And indignantly hurfthe false oliye away. 

Vain symbol of peace, only meant to betray; 

Our high-temper'd spirits, fresh touch'd with those fires. 

Which glow'd in the hearts of our free-bosom'd sires, 

To conquer or perish — an emulous band. 

The natural rampart of Albion we stand : 

Our banners unfurl'd, 

O'ershadow the world, 
Waving wide from those clifis whence our rights are 
proclaimed. 

The arms which they bear 

Still proudly declare, 
The Old English Lion will nev^ be tam'd. 

We fight for the Altar, and Throne we rev^e, 
And the hearths that our home<*born affi^tions endear ; 
On Heaven's high favour then fearlessly trusty 
For God arms with nations whose quarrel is just ! 
The oak, that was planted by Druids of yore^ 
Its mystical branches still flings round our shore, 
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Great parent of navies ! it spreads o'er the wares, 
Strikes deeper its roots, and Time's enmity braTes ! 
Our life-streams unsullied flow down from those veins, 
"Which fed Fame on Cressy's and Agiacourt's plains. 
Our Edwards and Henrjs, 'tis true, «re no more. 
But George lives their glojy and worth to restore; 

On him we depend. 

Our Father«^-our Friend, 
The King whom we honour ! — ^the Man whom we love ! 

By him now roiew'd, 
^ Its nerves fresh endu'd, 
The Old Ijiglish Lion immortal shall prove* 

From the sail-crowded bap and throng'd havens of 

France, 
Let the boastful invader his l»ions advance^ 
Ah ! vainly with numbers he preatens our coast. 
One heart, braced by Freedom, will combat an host. 
The Lion disdainfully pants for the fray ; 
The greater his foes, the more noble his prey. 
Too mte shall France learn, on the blood-floated field, 
That Britons will perish, but never can yield. 
We'll grant her rash crew, should they 'scape from* the 

waves, 
Ko more English earth than w91 ccfver their graves ; 
Then let them embark-*-let the winds waft them o'er. 
For Fate tolls their knell when they land on our shore : 

In front, sure defeat, 

Behind, no retreat ; 
Denied to advance, yet forbidden to fly: 

While drc«dfully round. 

Our thunders resound, 
^ The Old English Lion wUl conquer or die." Dimond* 
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16.— -TA^ Pas$ions.~^An Ode. 

Wif£K Music, heav^ily tnaid, was young. 
While yet in early Grreece ahe sung. 
The passions oft, to hear her shell, 
Throng'd around her magic cell. 
Exulting, trembling, raging, fainting, 
Possess'a beyond the Muse^ painting. 
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^ By turns, they felt the i^lowing miad 
Disturbed, delighted^ rab'd^ refin'd ; 
Till once, 'tis said, when aU were fir'dy 
Fiil'd with fury, rapt, inspired. 
From the sapp<Mrtiiig myrtles rotfnd 
They snatch'd her instruments of sound; 
An^ as they oft had heard i^art. 
Sweet lessons of her jbrceful art. 
Each (for madness rul'd the hour) 
Would prove his own expressive power. 

First, Fear, his hand) its skill to try. 

Amid the chords bewilder'd laid : 
And back recoil'd, he knew not why, 

£ven«at the sound himself had made. 

Next, Anger rosh'd, his eyes on fire; 

In lightnings own'd his secret stings* 
In one rude clash he struck the lyre — 

And swept with hurried hands the strings. 

With w6eful meiisures, wan Despair — 

Low sullen sounds his grief beguiPd *, 
A solemn, strange, and mingled air: 

'Twas sad, by fits-s-by starts, 'twas wild. 

But thou, O Hope I with eyes so fair. 

What was thy delighted measure? 

Still it whispered promis'd pleasure. 
And bade the lovely scenes at distance hail. 
Still would her totich the strain prolong; 

And from the rocks, the woods, the vale, 
She call'd on Ecljiio still through all her song; 

And, where her sweetest theme she chose, 

A soft responsive voice was heard at every close; 
And Hope,enchanted, smil'd, and wav'dher golden hair : 

And longer had she sung — but, with a frpwn. 
Revenge impatient rdse. 

He threw his blood*staiji'd sword in thunder ilown; 
And, with a withering lopk. 
The war-denouncitig trumpet took. 

And blew a blast, so kvud and dread,' 

Were ne'er propl^tic sounds so full .of woei 
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And, eter saofi tnon, h« beat 
The doabliitg dram wiA flirkMis lienft.' 
And dioa^, iemeCiiiitS) eaek dyetirjr paMe bell#eeiH 
Dgected Pity at his sidia^ 
Her soul-subduing .Toice sipplied. 
Yet still he kept hw wild wmVefi mien ; 
Wliile eMb Hbnmfd bdl ftf i^b^^^^seem^d bttmtfng 
irom his hoMl. 



Thy numbers, Jealouqr» to noi^fat were fix'd^ 

Sad proof of thjr distifessful stata 
Of difl^rin^. tlkenies tKe veering song waa nixVl : 

And, now, it courted Love; now, ravings call'd on 
Hate. 

WUh ey^ uprais'dy as one inspir^di 

Pale li^lanoioly sat retired ; 

And, irom her wild sequestered seat, 

In notes by distance made more sweety 

Poured through the mellow horn her pensive soul : 

And, dashing soft, from rocks around, » 

Bubbling runnels join'd the sound. 
Tlrough giadefraiM) glooms the mingled measure stole^ 

Oro^ersoifte battnted streams, with fbnd dehy, 
(Round ten holy edm diflhsing, 
JLove of peace and lonely mui^w) 
In hollow m^««di^Bw4 "^' 

But, O, how altered Was its sprialitiier txine i 
When Cheerfulness, a n3rmph of heakhibit hne^ 

Her bow across her shoi^der tisaim^ 
Her buskiiU genm'd whh mami^tm. 

Blew i|n inspiring air, that dale and thicket run|^ 
The hunter's call, to Faun and Dryad known ; 

The oak-crowo'd Sifters, and their chaste-«yed 

Satyrs and Sylvan boys were seen, [Queei^* 

Peeping from forth their alleys green : 

Brown Exercise rejoiced to hear; 

And Sport leapt .i|p, and seized his beechen spear. 

Last, came Joy's ecstatic trial. 
He with viny crown advancing 
First to the lively pipe btsfaattd address'dx 

LI 
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But soon he saw the brisk awakening viol^ 

Whose sweet entrancing Toice he lov'd the best* 
They would have thought, who heaid the strain. 
They saw, in Tempe's vale, her native maids 
Amid the festal-sounding shades. 
To some unwearied minstrel dancing ; 
While, as his flying fingers kissed the strings, 
Love fram'd with Mirth a gay &ntastic round, 
(Loose were her tresses seen, her zone unbound,) 
And he amidst his frolic play. 
As if he would the charming air repay. 
Shook thousand odours from his dewy wings.- Collins. 
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17. — Alexander's Feast ; or, the Pcfwer qf Music. 
An Ode for St Cecilia* s Day. 

'TwAS at the ro^al feast, for Persia won 
Bv Phihp's warlike son.— 
Aloft, in aw&l state, 
The godlike hero sat 
On his imperial throne. 

His valiant peers were plac'd around. 
Their brows with roses and with myrtles boimd: 

So should desert in arms oe crown'd. 
The lovely Thais, by his side. 
Satlike a blooming Eastern bride, 
In flower of youth, and beauty's pride.-— 
Happy, happy, happy, pair ! 
None but the brave, 
None but the brave, 
None but the brave, deserves the fair. 

Timotheus, plac'd on high 

Amid the tuneful choir. 

With flying fingers touch'd the lyre : 
Tixe trembling notes ascend the sky, 

And heavenhrjoya inspire.-. 
The song began n'om Jove, 
Who left his blissful seats above; 
(Such is the power of mighty love !) 
A dragon's fier v form bened the god ; 
Sublime on radiant spheres he rwe. 
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"When he to fair Olympia press'd^ 
And stamp'dan image ofhimselfyasoyereignofthe world. 

The list'ning crowd admire the lofty somid : 
A present d&tj ! they shout around t 
A presoit deity ! the vaulted roo& rebound.-— 

With ravished ears. 

The monarch hears ; 

Assumes the ffod. 

Affects to nod. 
And seems to shake the spheres. 

The praise of Bacchus, then, the sweet musician sung t 
Of Bacchus, ever fair and ever young. 
The jolly god in triiunph comes ! 
Sound the trumpets; beat the drums. 
Flush'd with a purple grace. 
He shows his honest face. 
Now ffye the hautboys breath— he comes ! he comes ! 
^Bacchus, ever &ir and young. 
Drinking joys did first ordain : 
Bacchus' blessings are a treasure; 
Drinkinff is die soldier's pleasure : 
Ri<£ the treasure. 
Sweet the pleasure. 
Sweet is pleasure after pain ! 

Sooth'd with the sound, the king grew vain : 
Fought all his battles o'er again ; 
. And thrice he routed all his foes, and thrice he slew the 
The master saw the madness rise ; [slwi. 

His glowing cheeks, his ardent eyes ; 
And, while he heaven and earth defy'd, 
Chang'd his hand and checked his pride.-^ 

He chose a moumfiil muse. 

Soft pi^ to inftise. 
He sung i)arius, great and good, 

By too severe a fate. 

Fallen, fallen, fidlen, fallen. 

Fallen firom his high estate. 
And weltering in his blood ! 
l)eserted, at his utmost need, 
Sy those his former bounty fed. 
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On the bare e^tb <9qpQ9'4 he Ue§^ 

Witb ^QwncAit look {the joylieM 'nctor $Bt^ 
Revolving kk h\»AkQX^d noik 

The varMUs twipia.cf fi»te bdowf 
And, now and then, a.aig^ he stol^ 

And tears began to flow. 

The mighty master smiFd to see 
That love was in the next .degree : 
'Twas but a kindred sound to move ; 
For pity ajucdUt tjbe nmd to love* 
Softly sweet, in hj^ltm meaf uses, 
Soon he sooth'd 1m ewmjI io plaaaiiiwk 
War, he.^m^ n AQil mkI trooUei 
Honour, but an e»ptY bubble ; 
Never ending, st^ bmmiiii^^ 
Fitthtiioig «tiU» and MiU dMferojmg* 

If the world be vortk thy vinfilng^ 
Think, O think it woctk 'ei^oykig I 
Lovely Thai^ mi» beside thee : 
Take the good lh« gods provide llieerf.^ 
The many rend the skies witli lo«d applause : 
So love was crown'd, but auinc won tlie cause. 
The prince, unable to oonceal his pain» 
Gaz'd on the fiir 
Who caus'd fais eare ; 
And sigh'd and look'd, sigh'd and look^d^ 
Sighed and look'd, and sighM again : 
At length, with love and wine at once oppress'df^ 
The vanquished victor — sunk upon her oreast. 

Now, strike the goidffix Im again : 
A louder yet, and yet a louder stotin* 
Break his bands of sleep asunder*. 
And rouse him, like a rattling peal of ibuMfen 
Hark ! hark !— the horriodound 
Has rais'd up Ua dead. 
As awak'd from the dead ; 
And amaz'd he stares around* 
Revenge, revenge ! Timptl^^ WeUr^ 
See the furies arise ! 
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See the snakes that they rear, 
How they hiss in their hair, 
And the sparkles that flash from their eyes !— -- 
Behold a ghicsdy band. 
Each a torch in his hand ! 
These are Grecian ghosts, that in battle were slain^ 
And, unburied, remain 
Inglorious on the plain. 
Give the vengeance due 
To the valiant crew. 
Behold how they toss their torches on high. 
How they pomt to the Persian abodes. 
And glittering temples of their hostile gods !— ^ 
The princes applaad, with a furious joy ; 
And the king seized a flambeau, with zeal to destroy ; 
. Thais led the way. 
To light him to his prev ; 
And, like another Helen, — nr'd another Troy. 

Thus long ago. 

Ere heavmg oellows learned to blow. 

While organs yet were mute; 

Tunotheus, to his breathipg flute 
And sounding lyre, 
Could swell the soul to rage — or kindle soft desire. 

At last, divine Cecilia came, 

Inventress of the vocal frame. 
The sweet enthusiast, from her sacred storey 

Enlarged the former narrow bounds. 

And added length to solemn sounds, 
With nature's mother*wit, and arts unlaiown before. 

Let Old Timotheus yield the prize, 
Or both divide the crown ; 

He rais'd a mortal to the skies ; 

She drew an angel down. Jhyden^ 



18. — Speech ofBoUa. 

Mt brave associates—partners of my toil, my feel* 

ings, and my fame ! Can RoUa's words add vigour to 

the virtuous energies which inspire your hearts?-*^ 

No;— .vott have ju&ed as I have, the foulness of the 
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crafty plea by which these bold invaders woold delude 
you— .Your generous spirit has conmared^ aa mine 
ha8» the mptives whAch> ia a war like thi% can animate 
their minds and aurs.-^TAei^ by a slarange frenzy 
driyen, fight for po^nFer, for plunder^ and eKtended 
nle^-^wef for our country, our akars, and oar 
homes— 7%^ follow an adventurer whom they fear, 
and obey a power which they hate;— w^ serve a 
monarch whom we love||ha God whom we adore. — 
Whene'er they move in anger^^ desolation tracks their 
progress 1— ^Whene'er theypaose in amity^ affliction 
mourns their friendship.p«-lney boast, tbisy coaae but 
to improve our state, enlarfi;r our thoughtSi and free 
us from the yoke of ^rorl^^Ye^-^Uiey will give en« 
Kghtened freedom to our minds* who are ibemselvet 
the slaves of passion, avarice, and pride— p-They off<»* 
us their protection — Yes, such protection as vultures 
give to lambs — covering and devouring them«-^They 
call on us to barter all of good we have inherited and 
proved, for the desperate chance of something better 
which they promise— Be our plain answer this : The 
throne we honour is the peoples choice / — ^the laws we 
reverence are our bravie fathers' l^aey ; — the fiiith we 
follow teaches us to live in bonds of cfairity with all 
mankind, and die with hope of bliss beyond the grave* 
— Tell your invaders this, and tell them too, we seek 
no change; and least of all, such change as thejf 
would bring us. Sheridans Pizarro* 
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l9.,^Brtdu^$ Haranf^ue on the Death ofQesar. 

, I^MANS, Countrymen, and Lovers ! — ^hear me for 
my cause; and be dUeiit that you may hear. Believe me 
for mine honour; and have respect to mine honour, 
that- you may believe. Censure me in your wisdom; 
and awake your senses, that you may the better judge. 

If there be any in this assembly, any dear, friend 

of Ciesar's, to him I say, that Brytus's love to Ce^sar 
was no less than his. If, then, that friend demand 
why Brutys rose against Caesar, this is my answer: 
»ot that I loved Caesar less|, but that I ipv^ Ropoe. 
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more. Had jmi rtther Caesar were livii^t aod 
all alayes; tban that C»«ar were dead^ to lire all free- 
menP-^As Cesar loTed loe, I weep fer him; as he waa 
fortunatep* I rejoice at it; as he was vaUao^ I honour 
him; bat as he waa ambikioiifi, I slew him. There are 
tears £ar hi* loiret joy for his fortuoeB honour fpr his 
valour^ and'4eath for his ambitioii. — Who's here so 
base, diat would be a bondman? if any, speak; for hi«Bi 
have i Q(0^ded. Who's hero so maei tnat would not 
be a Roman? if aajr, speak; for him have I oflended« 
Who'a h^a so vile^ that will not love his country ? if 
any, speak; for him ba^e I offisnded.— -^^I puvefor i^ 

None i then none have I ofiende^. I have done no 
more to Ccesart than you ahould do to Brutus. The 
question of his>death is enroikd in the capitol; bisfi^lorjr^ 
not extenoated wherein he was worthy; nor his o^ 
fences enfos'oedt for which he sabered death. 

Here comes his body, mourned by Mark Antony ;. 
who, though he had no hand in his death, shall re« 
caive the benefit of his dying, a pWe in the commou«>' 
wealth; as, which c^you shall not? — With this I de« 
psrt*— — 4hat as I slew my best lover for the good of 
Home, I have the same das^r for myself^ when it shall 
please my country tp needmy death, Shakespeare. 

20.— OswoaiTs Dream. 

Haek, fellows I Instruments of my guilt, listen to 
my punifibment! — Methought I wandered, through tlie 
low-browed caverns, where repose the rdiques of my 
ancei^rs;— my eye dwelt with awe on their tombs, 
wkh disgust on mortality's surrounding emblems !-^ 
Siftddenly a female form glided along the vault : it was 
Angela ! — She smiled upon me, and beckoned me to 
advance*. I flew towards her; my arms were already 
uncloMd to clasp her, when suddenly her figure chang* 
e4, h^r &oe grew pale, a stream of blood gushed from 
her bosom I — Hassan, 'twas Evelina ! Such as when 
she Bunk at my feet expiring, while mv hand graced 
the cU^er, still crimsonea with her nlood ! — '^ Wo 
T^oMi again this niigbt l" mwmured her h^Uow voice I 
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« Now rush to my arms; but first see what you have 
made me !-^Embrace me, my bridegroom ! we must 
never part again \** — While speaking, her form witiier« 
ed away : the flesh fell from her bones : her eyes burst 
fr<Mn their sockets : a skeleton loathsome and rxj^kgre 
clasped me in her mouldering arms ! Her infected 
breath was mingled with mine; her rotten fingers 
pressed my hand, and mv face was covered with ner 
kisses I — ^Oh, how I trembled with disgust ! — And now- 
blue dismal flames gleamed along the wall; the tombs 
were rent asunder; bands of fierce spectres rushed 
round me in frantic dance ! — Furiously they gnashed 
tlieir teeth, while they gazed upon me, and snrieked 
in loud yell — " Welcome, thou fratricide !— Welcome, 
thou lost for ever !*'— Horror burst the bands of sleep; . 
distracted I flew hither : but my feelings — swords are 
too weak, too powerless to express them. — Surely this 
was no idle dream ! — ^'Twas a celestial warning ! 'twas 
my better angel that whispered — " Osmond, repent 
your former crimes ! commit not new ones !** 

Angela ! — Oh ! at that name all again is calm in my 
bosom. Hushed by her image my tumultuous passions 
sink to rest, and my terrors subside into that single 
fear, her loss ! — My heart-strings are twisted round 
the maid, and ere I resign her, those strings must 
break. If I exist to-morrow night, she shall be mine. 
Jfl exist? — Ha! whence that doubt? "We meet 
again this night!" — so said the spectre! — Dreadful 
words, be ye blotted from my mind for ever ! — Hassan, 
to your vigilance I leave the care of my beloVed. Fly 
to me that instant, should any unbidoen footstep ap- 
proach yon chamber-door. I'll go to my couch sg&in, - 
Follow me, Saibj and watch me while I sleep. 'Dien, 
if you see my limbs convulsed, my hands clenched, my 
hair bristling, and cold dews trembling on my brow ! 
Seize me, rouse me ! Snatch me from my bed ! — I 
must not dream again.*— O ! faithless sleep, why art 
thou too leagued with my foes ? There was a tim^ 
when thy presence brought oblivion to my sorrows; 
iniien thy poppy-crown was mingled with roses !— 
Now, fear and remorse are thy sad companions, and I 
ohudder to s^e thee approach my couch ! Blood trickles 
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from tliy garments ; snakes writhe around thy brows ; 
thy hand holds the weU^known fatal dagger, and 
plunge it still reeking in my breast I — then do I shriek 
in adpny; then do i start distracted from thy arms ! 
OhTnow I hate thee, sleep ! Friend of virtue. Oh ! 
how J dread thy cosiing !^<- QtstU Spectre. 

iU-^Hamle^s Advice to the Plajiers. 

Si»UK. Ihe (9>e6ch, I pray yoniw a* I prmoimeed it 
to you; trip^^y^m tbeio^gue. But, if you mouth 
it, as mauy of OjorpkyersdOf I liad as Uef the towiw 
crier had spoke as^ ^es. And) ^ n^t saw die air 
too xjox^ wkh ymir hand ; bol use all gently; for ia , 
the very tonnuiiU tempest, and, as Imay say, -wUd wind 
of your passMHf yfm must aoquire adKi be^ a temper*- 
ance that may ffire it smoedmess. Oh i it offiends me 
to the soul, to oear a rohwarioug peiiwig^pated fellow 
tear a pasaoa to tatters, to yexy rags, to splat ike ears 
of the gKowidlii^; who (for the most port) are c^p»- 
ble of nothii^ fant inesplicahle dumb uiow and none* 
Pray yott, avoid it. .<^.i^j:^ ^ ^^^ fi^tl . - 

^ not too tame neither ;' but let your own discra* 
tion be your tutor. Suit the action to the word| the 
word to the acticm : with this special observance^ that 
you o*ersiep not the modesty of nattare : for any thing ' 
so overdone,' ia from the purpose of playing ; whose 
end is — to hold, as 'twere^ the mirror up to nature ; to 
show virtue her own feature^ soom her own image, and 
Ihfi vttiy age and body of the time, his form and pres- 
sure. Now, this overdone or come tardy off, though 
it make the unskilful laugh, cannot but make the ju- 
dicious ffrieve ; the censure of one of which, must, in 
your allowance, o'erweigh a whole theatre of others. 
Oh ! there be players that I have seen play, and heard 
others praise, and that highly, that, neither having the 
accent of Cfaristiaa, nor the gait of Christian, pagan, 
nor man, faaiK so struit)ed aad b^lowed, that I have 
thongbt some of Natnue's journeymen had made men, 
and not made them w^; they imitated humanity so 
abominably. Shakespeare^ 
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l.^^Ijody SandolpVs Soliloqty, lamenting the Deati 

of her Httsband and Child. 

Ye woods and wUds^ whose melancholy gloom 
Accords with my soul's sadness^ and draws forth 
The voice of sorrow from my bursting heart' !— 
Fareweir a while. I will not leave you long^; 
For in vour shades^ 1 deem some spirit' dwells, 
, Who, from the chiding stream^ or groaning oak^^ 
Still hears and answers to Matilda's moan\ 
Oh DougW ! Douglas^ ! if departed ffhosts 
Are e'er permitted to review this world', 
Within the circle of that wood^ thou ar^ 
And, with the passion of immortals', hear'st 
My lamentation^ ; hear'st thy wretched wife'— 
Weep for her husband s^ain', her infant lost^. 
My brother's^ timeless death I seem' to mourns, 
Who perish'd with thee on this fataP day. 
To thee' I lift my voice ; to thee' address 
The plaint which mortal' ear has never^ heard. 
Oh, disregard' me not ! Though I am call'd 
Another's' now, my heavt is wholly thine^. 
Incapable of change^ ai&ction lies 
Buried', my Douglas, in thy bloody grave\ 

Tragedy of Douglas^ 
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2*^-^'i)ouglas's Soliloquy in the Wood* 

This is the place, the centre of the ffrove. 
Here stands the oak, th^ monarch or the wood.— 
How sweet, and solemn, is this midnight scene I 
The silver moon, unclouded, holds her way 
Through skies, where I could count each Uttle star: 
The fanning west-wind scarcely stirs the leaves ; 
The river, rushing o'er its pebbled bed^ 
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linposes siknce with a stilly sotLnd*— 

In sach a place as this» at such an hour» 

If ancestry can be in aught believ'd, 

Descending spirits have conversed with man. 

And told &e secrets of the world unknown*—* 

Eventful day ! how hast thou changed my state I 

Once) on the cold and wintry-shaded side 

Of a bleak hill, mischance had rooted me : 

Transplanted, now, to the gay sunny vale^ 

Liike Uie green thorn of May, my fortune flowers. 

Ye glorious stars I high heaven's resplendent Iwst ! 

To whom I oft have of my lot complain'd. 

Hear, and record, my soul's unalter'd wish I 

Dead or alive, let me but be renown'd I 

May Heaven inspire some fierce gigantic Dane 

To give a bold defiance to our host I 

Before he n)eaks it out, I wiU acpept : 

Like Douglas, conquer ; or, like Douglas, die. 

Tragedy of Douglas ^ 
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S.^^Cato^s SoUloqmf on the Immortality of the Soul. 

It must be so-— Plato, thou reason'st well ! 

Else^ whence this pleasing h<^)e, this fond desire. 

This longing after Immortality? 

Or, whence this secret dread, and inward horror, 

Of fidling into nought i^} Why shrinks the soul 

Back on herself, and startles at destruction F^— 

'Tis the Divinity that stirs within us : 

'Tis Heaven itself, that points outr«>an hereafter. 

And intixnates — Eternity to man. 

Eternity I — thou pleasing— -dreadfiil thought I 

Through what variety of untried being, 

Through what new scenes and changes must we pass ! 

The wide, th' unbounded prospect, Ues before me ; 

But shadows, clouds, and darkness, rest upon it.*— 

Here wiU I hold. If there's a Power above us, « 

(And that there is, all nature cries aloud ^ 

Through all. her works) He must delight in virtue : 

And that which he delights in, must be happy. 

46 



But when? or where? Thk w^MU-^^wfiff ttftxIelb^CeeM. 
I'm weary of ooiiyectBreift-^'-ibift miMt aid rii^iii**^ 

[Laf^h^ hh hand mi Jm Morit 
Thus I am dtHibl^ armM. My death mid Uh^ 
My bane and asiCidote^ are both b^re itafe* 
This — ki a momenly brin^ Dae to an end ;. 
But this — infi»rai6 me I shall never die; 
The soul/ secured in her eicistenee, mAhi 
At thf drawn dagfier^ and delles^ its point.--** 
The stars shall fme awav^ tiie sun himself 
Gr^w Am with age^ an<r nature sink fn- y^a»^; 
But thou shalt flourish in immortal youth, 
Unhurt amidst the war of dements, 
The wredks of matter, and 4ie erush of worids^ Mdis&n* 
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4, — HaniUCs SoUhfuy-im JOe&ii^ 

To be-'^or not to be ?^^ih«t is tfie questii»i«-*«* 

Whether 'tis nobler in the mind, to suffer 

The stings and arrows of outrageous fortune, 

Or to take arms against a sea or troubles. 

And, by opposing, isnd tbem ? — To die^^to skqh-^ 

No more ? — ^and, by a sleep, to say we end 

The heart^ac^e^ and the tbomand' natural dhoelM 

That fladi is Imr ti>*-^'tia a eonscann^tlon 

Devoutly to be wish'd. To die*— to stee|»^ 

To sleeps— perchance to dream-ray> Ihen^^s the rtlbr^ 

For, in that sleep of death, what dreams may come, 

When we have shuffled off this mortal ooii, 

Must give us pause«-^Ther(^s' the r^speet, 

That makes calami^ of so long life. 

For who would bear the whipe and scorns of -time) 

Th' oppressor's wronr, the mcmd mall's oontumdy) 

The pang of deqyis'd love, me law's delay> 

The insolence of office^ and the spurns 

That patient merit of ih* unworthy takes, 

When he himself might his quietus make^ 

With a bare bodkin ? who would fardels bear, 

To groan and sweat under a weary life ? 

But that the dread of something after deaths 

(That undiscovered country^ from whose bourn 
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No travdier retains) puzzles the will ; 

And makes us rather bear those ills we have, 

Than fly to others that we know not of. 

Thus, conscience does make cowards of us all : 

And, thus, the native hue of resolution 

Is sicklied o'er with the pale cast of t];iought ; 

And enterprises of great pith and moment. 

With this regard, their currents turn awry, 

And lose the name of action. Shakespeare. 
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5. — Hamlei's SolHogty on his Mother^s Marptage wkk 

his Uncle. 

Oh that this too too solid flesh would melt. 

Thaw, and resolve itself into a dew I 

Or that the Everlasting had not fix'd 

His canon 'gainst self-slaughter ! 

How weary, stale, fiat, and unprofitable, 

Seem to me all the uses of this world ! 

Fie on't ! oh fie ! 'tis an unweeded garden 

That grows to seed : things rank and gross in nature 

Possess it merely. — That it should come to this !— - 

But two months dead ! — nay, not so much; not two !^— 

So excellent a king ! that was, to this, 

Hyperion to a satyr : so loving to my mother. 

That he would not let the winds of heaven 

Visit her face too roughly. — Heaven and earth ! 

Must I remember ? Why, she would hang on him. 

As if increase of appetite had grown 

By what it fed on : yet, within a month,^- 

Let me not think — Frailty, thy name is woman ! 

A little month ! or ere those shoes were old 

With which she followed my poor father's body, 

Like Niob^, all tears— why she, even she. 

Married mine uncle, my father's brother. 

But no more like my father, than I to Hercules.— 

It is not, iior it cannot come to good. — 

But^ break my heart, for I must hold my tongue. 

S/takespea7r. 

M m 
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6.-^MaebetV8 Soliloquy before murdering thifican^ 

Go, bid thy mistress, when ray drink is ready, 
She strike upon the bell. Get thee to bed. 

[^Exit ServanL 
Is this a dagger which I see before me, 
The handle toward my hand ? Come, let jne dutch 

thee. — 
I have thee not \ and yet I see thee still* 
Art thou not, fatal vision, sensible 
Tp feelii)g, as to sight? or art thou but 
A dagger of the mind ?^a false creation, 
Proceeding from the heat-oppressed brain ? 
I see thee yet, in form as palpable 
As this which now I draw.— 
Thou marshall'st me the way that I was going ; 
And such an instrument I was to use. 
Mine eyes are made the fools o' the other senses. 
Or else worth all the rest. — I see thee still ; 
And, on the blade, and dud^on, gouts of blood. 
Which was not so before- — There's no such thiog !— - 
It is the bloody business, which informs 
Thus to mine eyes. — Now o'er one half the world 
Nature seems dead, and wicked dreams abuse 
The curtain'd sleep : now witchcraft celebrates 
Pale Hecate's offerings ; and withered Murder, 
( Alarum'd by his sentinel, the wolf. 
Whose howl's his watch) thus with his stealthy pace, 
Towards his design 

Moves like a ghost. — Thou sure and £rm set earth. 
Hear not my steps, which way they walk, for fear 
The very stones prate of my whereabout; 
And take the present horror from uie time. 
Which now suits with it. — While 1 threat, he livei 



I go, and it is done; the bell invites me. [jf beU rings. 
Hear it not, Duncan ; for it is a knell 
That summons thee to heaven, or to hell. 

' Shakespeare* 
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1. — Prologue to the Farce of the Apprentice. 

To-NioHT no smuggled scenes from France^ we show: 
'Tis EngKsh^ — English', Sirs, — from top' to toe\ 
Our hero' is a youth^ — by fate designed 
For culling simples^ — but whose stage'-struck mind 
Nor fateV could rule' — nor his indentures' bind^. — 
A place' there ia, where such young Quixotes^ meet : 
'Tis call'd the Spoutvn^-clvik — a fflorious' treat ! 
Where prentic'd kings' aIann-*-the gaping street^ !— 
There, Brutus^ starts and stares, tiy midnight taper', 
Wlio, all the day', enacts — a Woollen^ Draper f 
There, Hamlet's ghost' stalks forth, with doubled fist^ ; 
Cries out, with hollow' voice, « List', list' ! O list' P' 
And frightens Denmark's prince' — a young Tobe^cco- 

nist' \ 
The spirit' too, cleared from his deadly white'J 
Rises — a Haberdasher' to the sight ! 
Not young Attomies' have this rage Vithstood ; '* 
But change their pens' for truncheons', ink' for blood' ; 
And (strange' reverse ! )— die for their country's good^ ! 
To check' these heroes^ and tbeir laurels' crop, 
To bring them back to reason' — and their shop'^ 
Our author wrote'. O you', Tom', Dick', Jack', Will', 
Who hold the balance', or whe gild the pill' ; 
Who wield the yard', and, simpering', pay your court', 
And, at each flourish', snip an inch too short' ! 
Quit not your shops' : there' thrift; and profit' call ; 
While liere', young gentlemen are apt to fall'. 
But, hark ! I'm caU'd'. Be warn'd' by what you see. 
O, spout no more' ! — Farewell' ! " Remember me'." 

Garrick. 



2. — A Contest between the Nose and the Eyes^, 

BETWEEN Nose and Eyes a strange contest arose. 
The Spectacle^ set them unhappily wrongj 
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The point in dispute was^ as all the world knows^ 
To which the said Spectacles ought to belong. 

So the Tongue was the lawyer, and argued the cause 
With a great deal of sHillj and a wig full of learning. 

While chief-baron Ear sat to balance the l^ws. 
So fam'd for his talent in nicely discerning. . 

In behalf of the Nose, it will quickly appear. 

And your lordship, he said, will undoubtedly find^ 

That the Nose has had Spectacles always in wear. 
Which amounts to possession time out of mind. 

Then, holding the Spectacles np to the court — 
Your lordship observes they are made with a straddle 

As wide as the ridge of the Nose is^ in short, 
Designed to sit d<»o to it, just like a saddle. 

Again, would your lordship a moment suppose 
('Tis a case that has happened, and may be again). 

That the visage or countenance had not a Nose, 
Pray who would or who could wear spectacles then ? 

On the whole it appears, and my argument shows. 
With a reasoning the court will never condemn. 

That the Spectacles plainly were made for the Nose^ 
And the Nose was as plainly intended for them. 

Then shifting his side, as a lawyer knows how, 
He pleaded again in behalf of the Eyes, 

But what were his arguments few people know. 
For the court did not think they were equally wise. 

So his lordship decreed, with a grave solemn tone. 
Decisive and clear without one j^or but — 

'*rhat whenever the Nose put his Spectacles on^ 
By day-light or candle-light — Eyes should be shut. 

Cauuper^ 



v^i^/%^%i%^^%n^^%^^ 



3. — Lodgings for Single Gentlemen* 

Who has e*ser been in Londcm, that overgrown place, 
Has seen *< Lodgings to Let** stare him fiiU ia the &c^: 



X 
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S<Hiie are good and let dearlj; while Bome^ 'tis well 

known, 
Are so dear, and so bad, they are best let .alone.-* 

WiXL Waddle, whose temper was studious und lonely, 
Hir'd kidgings that took Single Gentlemen only; 
But Will was so fistt, he appeared like a tun ; — 
Or like two Single Gentlemen roH'd into One. 

He enter'd his rooms, and to |)ed he retreated ; 
But, all the night long, he felt fever'd, and heated ; 
And, though heavy to weigh, as a score of fat sheep, 
He was not, by any means, Heavy to sleep. — 

Next night 'twas the same I — and the next ! — and the 

next! 
He perspired like an ox ; he was nervous, and vex'd; 
Week pass'd after week, till by weekly succession. 
His weakly condition was past all expression. — 

In six months bis acquaintance began much to doubt 

him; 
For his skin, " likealady's loosegown,'* hungabouthim* 
He sent for a Doctor, and cried, like a ninny, 
<< I have lost many pounds — make me well — there's a 

guinea." 

The Doctor look'd wise i — " a slow fever," he said ; 



Prescribed sudorifics, — and going to bed. 

'* Sudorifics in bed," exclaim'd Will, '* are humbugs! 

♦* I've enough of them there, witliout paying for drugs !" 

Will kick'd out the Doctor: — but, whein ill indeed,* 
£'en dismissing the Doctor don't al'ways succeed ; 
So, calling his host, — he said, — ** Sir, do you know, 
^^ I'm the fat Single Gentleman, six months asro ? 

*' Look ye, landlord, I think," argued Will withagrin, 
<^ That with honest intentions you first tooi me in : 
" But from the first night — and to say it Vm bold — 

" I've been so very Ao/, that I'm sure I caught cold f 

• 

Quoth the landlord, — " Till now, I ne'er had a dispute; 

<* I've let ioijgings ten years, — I'm a baker to boot ; 

MmS 
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<^ In airing your sheets^ Sir, my wife is no aloycy ; 
<< And your bed is immediately— over my oven/* • 

« The OVEN \ ! r— says Will;— says the host, ^^ Why, 

this passion ? 
*< In tluit excellent bed died three people of &shion* 
" Why so crusty, good Sir?'—" Zounds !" cried 

Will in a taking, 
" Who would not be crjisty^ with half a year's baking?^^ 

Will paid for bis rooms : — cried the host, wilh a sneer^ 
'« Well, I see you've been going a'way half a year.** i 
*< Friend, we can'l well agree ^— yet no quarrel"-— ' 

Will said : — 
** But I'd rather not perisfij while you make your 

br^adJ^ Colma/u 



4. — T(^ ThsspoL 

Alas ! what pity 'tis, th^t regularity 

Like Isaac Shove's, is such a rarity. 
But there are swilling wights in London town 

TerraM— Jolly dogs, — Choice spirits — alias swiney 
Who pour, in midnight revel, bumpers down. 

Making their throats a thoroughfare for wine. 

Hiese spendthrifts, who life's pleasures thus run on> 
Dozing with headachs^ till the afternoon^ 

Lose half men's regular estate of sun. 
By borrowing too largely of the moon« 

One of this kidney, — Toby TosMH>t bight ■ 

Was coming from the B^ford, late at night : 

And being Bacchi plenus, — full of wine, 

Although he Iiad a tolerable ndtton 

pfletimmg at progressive motion, * 

'T^as'ii't ^rect ?twas serpentine. 

He work'd with simiosides, along^ 

Like Monsieur Corkscrew, worming through a cork, 
Kot straight, Kke Corkscrew's proxy, stiff Don Prongy 
a (oA. 

At length, with neaiE^iir bottles in his pate, 
He saw the moon diining on Shove's iixuss plate> 
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veadin^ << Please to ring the beU," 
jing civil b^ond measure, 
ing it !'* says Toby — " very well ; 
1 ring it with a deal of pleasure," 

TToby, the kindest soul in all the towii, 
Oave it a jerk that almost jerk'd it down. 
He waited lull two minutes — no one came ; 

He waited full two minutes more ; — ^and then. 
Says Toby, <* If he's deaf, I'm not to blame ; 

I'll puU it for the gentleman again." 

Sat the first peal 'woke Isaac, in a firiffht. 
Who, Quick as lightning, popping up his head. 
Sat on nis head's AntipodeSj in bed, 
Pale as a parsmp,«^bolt upright. 

At length, he, wisely, to himself doth say, — 

calming his fears, 

<< Tush ! 'tis some fool has rung and run away ;" 
^Whai peal the second rattled in his ears I 

Shove jumped into the middle of the floor ; 

And trembling at each breath of air that stirred, 
He grop'd down stairs, and open'd the street door, 

WhUe Toby was performing peal the third. 

Isaac eyed Toby, fearfully askant, — 

And saw he was a stripper — stout and tall ; 

Then put this question ; — " Pray, Sir, what d'ye want?* 
Says Toby, — ^^ 1 want nothing, Sir, at alU' 



n 



*« Want nothing ! — Sir, you've puU'd my bell, I vow, 

As if you'd jerk it oflF the wire." 
Quoth Toby, — gravely making him a bow,-*- 

« I puU'd it. Sir, at your desu-e." 

•< At mine !** — " Yes, your's ; I hope I've done it well ; 

Hiffh tispe for bed. Sir ; I was hast'ning to it ; 
But if you write up Please to ring the bell^ 

Common politeness makes me stop and do it." 

Colman* 
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5.— Jiie Chatneleon. 

Oft has it been my lot to mark 
A proud, conceited, talking spark, 
With eyes that hardly served at most 
To guard their master 'gauist a post, 
Yet round the world the blade has been 
To see whatever could be seen, 
Returning from his finish'd tour. 
Grown ten times perter than before ; 
Whatever word you diance to drop^ 
The traveird fool your mouth will stop, 
<* Sir, if my judgment you'll allow— 

ft ** I've seen — and sure I ought to know'' 

So begs you'd pay a due submission. 
And acquiesce in his decision. 

I ' Two travellers of such a cast. 

As o'er Arabia's wilds they past. 
And on their way in friendly chat 
Now talk'd of this and then of that, 
Discours'd a while 'mongst other matter^ 
Of the Chameleon's form and nature* 
<^ A stranger animal, cries one, 
** Sure never liv'd beneath the sun : 
<* A lizard's body lean and long, 
<< A fish's head, a serpent's tongue, 
« Its tooth with triple claw disjoin'd; 
*« And what a length of tail behind ! ♦• 4 
<^ How slow its pace ! and then its hu e ■ ■ ■. 
*« Who ever saw so fine a blue?". 

*' Hold there, the other quick replies, 
*' 'Tis^reen — I saw it with these eyes, 
** As late with open mouth it lay, 
" And warm'd it in the sunn^ ray ; 
/< Stretch'd at its ease the beast Iiview'd^ 
«« And saw it eat the air for food.'' 
I've seen it, Sbv as well as yoQ, 
And must again affirm itbluef 
<' At leisure I the beast survey'd, 
" Extended in the cooling shade^" 
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«« *Tis green, *tis green, Sir, I fssure ye*'— 
•* Green r cries the other in a fiiry— 
^* Why, Sir— d*ye think Pve lost my eyes?" 
<< 'Twere no great loss," the friend repues ; 
<< For, if they always serve you thus, 
« Youll find *em but of little use," 

So high at last the contest rose. 
From words they almost came to blows : 
When luckily came by a thir d 
To him the question Uiey referred ; 
And begg'd he'd tell 'em if he knew, 
Whether the thing was green or blue« 

<< Sirs," cries the umpure^ « cease your pother, 
^< The creature's neither one nor t'otner, • 

<< I caught the animal last night, 
<* And view'd it o'er by candle light : 
<< I mark'd it well — 'twas black as jet ■ 
** You stare — but Surs, I've got it yet, 
*« And can produce it," ** Fray, Sir, do: 
<* I'll lay my life the thing is blue." 
<< And I'll be sworn, that when you've seeA 
<< The reptile, you'll pronounce him green." 
^< Well then, at once to end the doubt," 
Replies the man, <* I'll turn him out: 
<< And when before your eyes I've set him, 
<< If you don't find him black, I'll eat him*" 
He said ; then fiill before their sight 
Froduc'd the beast, and lo !— 'twas white. Merrici. 
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6.— 7%e Newcastle Apothecaty. 

A MAN in many a country town we know. 
Professing openly with death to wrestled 

Entering the field agunst the grimly fbe^ 
Arm'd with a mortar and a pestle. 

Yet some affirm, no enemies they are; 
But meet just like prize-fighters in a fair : 
Who first shake hands before they bpx. 
Then give each Other plaguy knocksi 
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« Well— how ?~What then?— S^^ out you 
dunce !"— ' , 

* Why then,^ says John, <^ we shook him once/' 
( Shook him !— *how 'f* Bolus stammer'd out ; 

" We jolted him about." 
*' Zounds !— shake a patioiit, man — a shake wont do." 

* No Sir — and so we gave him two." 
<< Two shakes !^-o<ms curse ! 
<* *T would make the patient worse." 

* It did so, Sir — and so a third we tried." 
< Well, and what then ?" — " Then, Sir, my master- 
died." Cclman. 



THE PASSIONS. 



1 .^-^Cheerfulness. 

TRANQUILLITY appears by the compesure of the couq- 
tenance and general repose of the whole body, without the 
exertion of any one muscle. The countenance open, the 
forehead smooth, the ejrebrows arcked, the mouth just not 
shut, and the eyes passmg with an easy motion from object 
to object, but not dwelling long upon any one. Cheerful- 
ness adds a smile to tranquillity, and opens the mouth a 
little more. 

Example. 

Now my oo -nwtesy and brotfaeis In exile', 

HaA not old custom made this^ life more tweet 

Than that of painted pon^)'? Are not these wooda^ 

More free fiom peril than die envious court ? 

Here feel we but the penalty of Adam^ 

The season's difierence^ ; as the icy fbng 

And churlish chiding of the winter's wind\ 

"Which, when it bites and blows upon my body 

Cv'n till r shrink with cold', I smile and say, 

This is no flattery^ ; these' are counsellora 

That feelingly persuade me What I am\ 

Sweet' are- the uses of adversity^ ; 

'Which' like the toad^, ugly and venomous'. 

Wean yet a precious jewd in its head^ ; 

And this our life\ exempt firom public haunts'. 

Finds tongues' in trees\ books^ in the running brooks', 

Sennons^ in stoneif, and good' in every^ thing. 

Shake^are^t As Y<m Like it* 
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2. — Mirth. 



Mirth, or laughter, opens the mouth horizontally, raises 
the cheeks high, lessens the aperture of the eyes, and, 
when violent, shakes and convulses the whole frame, fills 
the eyes with tears, and occasions holding the sides from 
the pain tlie convulsive laughter gives them. 

Example. 

A TOOL !— a fool, I met a fool i* th* forest^ 
A motley fool ;•— a miserable jarlet !— 
As I do lire by food, I met a fool ;-> 
Who laid him down, and bask*d him in the sui^ 
And railed on lady Fortune in good terms ; 
''In good set tenns,— and yet a motley fool : 
Oood^^moRvw, ibol, quoth I ; No^ Sir, quoth h& 

Nn 
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Call me not fo(d, till HeaT*!! liatli aent me foctone; 
* And then he drew a dial f«nn bis poke. 
And looking on it with laek-histre eye^ 
Saya very wisdy. It is ten o'clock : 
Thus may we see, quoth he, how the world wags ; 
Tb but an hour ago siqpe it was Qise^ 
And after one hour more 'twilT be eleren : 
And «o ftom hoar to hour we ripe and. ripe^ 
And) then Irmn bow to hour we Tott and toi^ 
And thtNby hangp » tale/ VWhen I did hear 
The motley fool thus moral on the time. 
My lungs began to crow like cfaanticteer. 
That ibols should be so deep ctmtemplative : 
And I did lau^ sans intenmssiony 
An hour by his diid» O mdbU fy^ I 
A worthy fool ! Motley's the only wear. 

S. — BmUery. 

Raillkat withput animosffy, puts on the aspect of 
cheerfulness ; the countenance smiliagi and the tone of 
voice sprightly* 

EMtmple. 

Lit me piay the fbol 
With mirtfa and laoj^iter ; so let wrinkles oerae^ 
And let my liver rather heat widi wine, 
Than my heart cool with mortiffing groans. 
Why should a man, whose blood is warm within. 
Sit like his grandsire cot in alabaster? 
Sleep when he wakes^ and creep into ibe jaundice 
By being peevish ? I tdl tfaee wfaat^ Antomo, 
(I love thee, and it n my love that speaks),. 
There are a sort of men whose visages 
J)o cream and mantle like a standing pon^ ' 

And do a wilftil stillness entertain, 
With purpose to be drest in an opinion . 
Of wisdom, gmvity, profound conceit. 
As who should say, I am Sir Oracle, 
And when I ope my lips, let no dog bark ! 
Ill tell thee more of this another time ; 
But fish not ^th dds melancholy bait 
For this foot's .gudgeon, tUs oi»ni<m. 
Come, good Lorenzo, fare ye weU a while, 
1*11 end my exhertatioB after dinner. 

ShakapeareU Merchant fff r^moe. 

4.— tJoy. 

JoY> ^vlien moderate, opens the countenance with uuleiy 
andthrowsi asitwfre, asunshuie of ^ectatba of er the 
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whole frame : when it h sudden and videnCy it expresses 
itself by clapping the hands, raising the eyes towaros hea* 
ven, and giving such a spring to the body as to make it 
attempt to mount up as if it could fly : wnen joy is ex« 
treme, and goes into transport, rapture, and ecstacy, it has 
a wildness of lo<^ and gesture that b^Mrders on folly^ mad- 
nessy and sorrow* 

Exampkm 

XxonrbA, Ohl Ihis separatioii 
Has made you desrer, if it cao be ao, 
Than you were ever to me : you appear 
Lake a kind star to wHj beni^ted steps. 
To jpiide me o& my way to happiness } 
I cannot miss it now. Governor, fHend, 
You ifaii^'meinad: but let me bless you att 
"Who any ways luiE?« beea tbsinatnimeBts 
m finding her i^gain. Imoinda's Ibuild ! 
And evci7 thing that I would have in her. 
I have a thousand things to ask of her. 
And she as many mora to know of me, 
But yott bine made ma fci^ipier, I ooaifts^ 
Ackiiowledge it^ much happier, than I 
IShof^ wards or power to tell yoo. Captain, you, 
Ev'n yon, who most have-wmnged ma, I fcsgive ; 
I will not say jKMihanie btjh ay e d me now, 
I'H think you but 4w minifller xif firta 
TV>^riBg.me(onijJov*4 Fmainda here. 
X«itelbals 

Vfha follow fortune Upe upon bar smiley 
All our prospcrily is plac*d in love. 
We have enough d that to make us happy ; 
This litUe spot of earth you stand upon, 
Is more to me than the extended plains 
Of my great fiither's kingdom ;. bere I Teign 
In fiiU delight, in joys to pow^r unknown. 
Your love my empire, and your heart my thronet 

JbnUkenCi OroonokQ* 



Love gives a soft sei^ty tp the countenance, a lan- 
guishing to the eyesy a sweetness to the voice, and a ten- 
derness to the whole firaaie ; when entreating, it clasps the 
hands, with intermingled fingers to the breast ;' when de- 
claring, the right hand, open, is pressed with force upon 
the breast exactly 9ver the heatt ; it makes its approaches 
with the utmost delicacyj and is attended with trembling 
hesiti&tion and confusion* 

Example, 

'What you do 
Still bftteis whst is done. When you speak, swee^ 
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. I*d have you do it erer : when yoa vng, 
Vd have you buy and aell sov so give alm% 
Pray so ; and, for the ordering your affairs, 
To sing them too : When you 'do dance, I wish yoa 
A wave o' the sea, that you might ever do 
Nothing but that ; move'stiU, still so. 
And awn no other ibnetioa : each your doin^ 
So singular in each particular, * 
Crowns what you are doing in jthe present deeds, 
That all your acts are queens. ShQkapeare*s Wint^U Tak» 

6. — Pity. 

Pity shows itself in a compassionate tenderness of voice ; 
a feeling of pain in the countenance, and a gentle raising 
and fadlmg of the hands and eyes, as if mourning over the 
unhappy object. The mouth is open, the eye-brows are 
drawn down, and the features contracted or drawn together. 

Example* 
Alas ! poor Torick ! I knew him, Horatio ; a fellow of infinite jesl^ 
' of most excellent fimcy^. he hath borne me on his back a tiiouand 
times ; and now how abhorred in my imagination it is ; my gorge rises 
at it. Here hung those Ups that I have kissed I know not how oft, 
Y^ere be your gibes now ? Your gambols? Your songs? Your flashes 
of merriment, that were wont to set the table on a roar ? Not oiw now 
to mock your own grinning ? Quite chop-fallen ? Now get you to my 
lady's chamber, and tell her, let her paint an iiich thick, to tiiis fovour 
she must come ; make her laugh at that. Shaketpeart^s MawieU 
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7. — Hope. 

Hope erects and brightens the countenance, spreads the 
arms with the hands open, as to receive the object of its 
wishes : the voice is plaintive, and inclining to eagerness ; 
the breath drawn inwards more forcibly than usual, in or- 
der to express our desires the more strongly, and our 
earnest expectation of receiving the object of them. 

Example. 

O BOPS, sweet flatterer, whose delusive ioa^ 
Sheds on afflicted minds the balm of comfort, 
Relieves the load of poverty ; sustains 
Xhe captive bending with the wi^ght of bonda^ 
And smooths the piUov of disease and pain ; 
Send back th' exploring messenger with Joy, 
And lee me h6il thee from that friendly grovob 
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8. — Hafred. 
Hatred, or avenjon, jlrawi back tha body a« to avoid 
the hated object ; die hands at the same time thrown out 
j5pread»' as if to keep it o£ The face is turned away from 
^at lude towards iniich the hands are thrown out ; the eyes 
looking angrily, and obliquely, the same way the hands are 
direct^ ; die eye-brows are contracted, the upper lip dis- 
dainfully drawn up, and the teeth set ; the pitch of the voice 
is low, but loud and hardi, die tone cniding, unequal, 
surly, and vehement, the sentences are short and abrupt. 

iiVBT fct tftM goMb honnr jnd lui^t go with tliec^ 
fiiUBW of Adwfio, go liand in liaa4 
Co danoo oboul the bow'r» and doao tbom in ; , 
And teU tliom 4luit I Mnt yon to alufte them. 
IMhno the gvoimd, and to th* arnhvoMl nse 
Av ^ tiTMth of jenamine^ lot hcr4 o5?k Marlrwu 
And deadtty nigfaUahade poison all tha air: 
For tiic swaat nightingale may imvens croal:, 
7\onds p«rt» and adders luade through the leaves: 
May serpents, winding op die tree3» let fiUl 
thtaf hifldng nci^ upon tiiem firom above^ 
And miai^ kicsea such as I would give them* 
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9. — Anger. 

Ahgsr, when violent, expresses itself with rapidity, 
j&oise, harshness, and sometimes with interruption and hesi- 
tation, as if unable to utter with sufficient force. It wrin- 
kles the brows, enlarges and heaves the nostrils, strains the 
muscles, clinches the fist„ stamps with the foot, and gives 
a violent agitation to the whole body. The voice assumes 
the highest tone it can adopt consistently with force and 
loudness, though sometimes to express aneer with uncom* 
mon energy, the voice assumes a low and forcible tone. 

Esamph* 

Wbt have those banisfa'd and fcihidden legs 

Bar'd oaoe to touch n dust of £og[and*s ground? 

]Qut more than why-«-Wfay have thay dac'd to march 

So many milea upon her peaecfiilbQapin; 

Frif^ting her paje4Be*d viUagen with war. 

And ostentation of despised arms? 

Com*st thou becMise the anointed Uns is hence ? 

Why, foolish boy, the king is left bdttod. 

And in my loyal bosom lies his pow'r. 

Were I hot now ^ lord of such hot yoiift 
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As when hraye Gaunt, thy fatfier and myself 
Rescued the Black Ft-ince^ tbat youn^ Man of men^ 
From forth the, ranks of many thousand French ; 
Oh, then, how quickly should tbia arm of minc^ ' 
Now prisoner to the palsy, chastise thee^ - 
And roinistier oonection to thy £uilt 1 

'Shakespeare*8 Michard H, 

lO.—Reoenge. 

Revenge expresses itself like malice^ (see page'4S6)i 
but more openly, loudly^ and triumphanUy* 

Example. 
If it will feed nothing else', it will feed my revenged He hath du. 
grac*d' me, and hinder^ me of half a million^ $ lafighed^ itfyLlossesV 
mocked at my gains^ scorned my nation\ thwarted my bargains^ cooled 
my friends', heated my enemies\ And what's his reason^ ? I am a Jew^ ! 
Hath not a Jew eyes' ? Hath not a Jew hands', organa', dimenskinsV 
senseif, affections\ passionsi'.? Is he not fed with the same ibpd\ bnrt widi 
the same weaponsV subject to th^ same diseases^ healed by the same 
meanB\ warmed and cooled by the same summer and winter, as a Chiis- 
tian' is? If you stab^ us, do we not bleed' ? If yoQ tickle^ us^ do we not 
laugh' ? If you poison^ us,' do we n6t die^ and if you wrong^ us, shall 
we not revenge' ? If we are like you inuie rest^, we will resemble you 
in that\ If a Jew wrong a Christian', what is his humility^? Revenged 
If a Christian wrong a Jew's what should &is sufferance be by Christian 
example^? Why revenged The villany you teach^ me I will execute^; 
and it shall gahard'> but I wlM b^ter^ the instruction, 

S!takespeare^B Merchant of Venice. 
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11. — Reproach. 
In reproach, the brow is contractect the lip turned up 
with scorn, the head shaken, the voice low, as if abhorring, 
and the whole body expressive of aversion. 

Example. 

M Thou slave, thou wretch, thou coward. 
Thou little valiant, great, in villany ! 
Thou ever strong upon the stronger side ! 
, Thou fortune's champion, thou dost never fight 

But when her humorous ladyship is by 
To teach thee safety ! thou art perjur'd too, 
And sooth'st up greatness. What a fool art thou^ 
A ramping fool ; to brag, and stamp, and swear. 
Upon my party ! Thou cold-blooded slave^- 
Hast thou not spoke like tiiUnder -on my side^ 
Been sworn my soldier? Bidding me dep^Ml 
Upon thy stars, thy finrtune, and thy strength? 
* And dost thou now fell over to my files? ' . 
Thou wear a lion's hide ! d<^ it for abame. 
And hang a calf's skin on those recreant Umbs. 

Shakespeare's JTma John. 
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12. — l^ear and Terror. 

Fjbar» violent and sudden, opens wide the eyes and 
mouth, shortens th^ nose, gives the countenance an air of 
'wildness, covers it with deadly paleness^ draws back the 
elboifs parallel with the sides, lifts up the open hands, with 
the fingers spread, to the height of tne breast, at some dis- 
tance before it, so as to shield it from the dreadful object. * 
One foot is drawn back behind the other, §o that the body 
seems shrinking from the dancer^ and putting, itself in a 
posture for flieht. The heart beats violently, the breath 
IS quick and short, and the whole body is Uirown into a ' 
general tremor. The voice is weak and tremblings the sen- 
tences are short, and the meaning confused and incoherent* 

Example. 

Ahi tnofcy oi^ my aoul! What is that? My old friend's ^ost? 
They say none but wicked folks walk. I wish I were at the bottom of 
a oool-pit La ! how pale, and long his face Is grown since his death : 
he never was handsome ; and death has improved him very mudi the 
wrong way.— I^y, do not come ncfur me ! I wished you very well^when 
you were alive ; but I oould never abide a dead man cheek by jowl with 
me. Ah, ah, mercy on us ! No nearer,' prayl If tt be only to take leave. 
of me that you are come bade, I oould have excused you the Ceremony 
with all my hearts— Or if you— mercy on us ! no nearer, pray— or if you 
have wronged any body, as you always loved money a little^ I give you 
tiie word <^ a frighted Christian, I will pray as long as you please, for 
the deliverance or repose of your departed souL My good, worthy, noble 
friend, do, pray, disappear, as efes you would wish your old friend to 
come to his senses again. Moliere. 
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13. — Sorr&w. 

Ik moderate sorrow, the countenance is dejected, ihe 
eyes are cast downward, the arms hang loose, sometimes a 
little raised, suddenly to fall again; the hands open, the 
fingers spread, and the voice plaintive, frequently inter- 
rupted with sighs. But when this passion is in excess, it 
distorts the countenance, as if in agonies of pain ; it raises 
the voice to the loudest complainings, and sometimes even 
to cries and shrieks ; it wrings the hands, beats the head 
and breast, tears the hair^ and throws itself on the ground : 
and, like other passions, in excess, seems to border OQ 
phrensy. 

Example. 

* Sbjems, madam ! nay, it is: I know not seems. 
'Tis not alone my inky cloak, good mother, 
Nor customary suits of solemn black, 
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Nor mndy mufSn&m of fcyrp'd bcealb ; 
No^ nor the fruitful rivw in the eye, 
Nor Hhe dejected *hainoiir of 4fae T&Mge^ 
T«0rtber with all forms, node^ afaows of grief 
That can denote me truly : these indeed seeni» 
For they are actions that a man might play ; 
*'But % have that within which jpaaaeth show, 
Tbeat hut die Uappingf end the anils «€ woe* SkakeapeareU HamM, 
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RSMOHsSy or i patnftd vamem|>raQce of ctfmtiial actiong 
or pursuits; casts down the couQtenaiicey , apd clouds it 
with anxietVy hangs down the head, shakes it with regret, 
just raises the eyes as if to look Up, and suddenly caste 
them down again with sighs ; the right hand sometimes 
beats die breast, and the whole body writhes as if witii 
self-aversion. The voice has a harshness as in hatred^ and 
inclines to a low and reproachful tone. 

Om^ when tbe lait aoeount 'tarixt faeaveii and wth 

Istobemaiic^ tfacn shi^ llaa hand and «eal 
• WitDeas agajost^uf ito dA«wwtf<»l ■ 

How oft t^ sight of ateaoa to ik> ill deeds. 

Ifokes.deedi ill done! Hipdat notthou been by, 

A fellow by;^ hnd of ^tmj» mark'd, 

iC^uoted aqd signed, to do a deed of riiame^ 

Tlw nMixder had jiot ooBks ^qbIo By mind y 

But tsking note of thy ahhorrad asii^ect^ 

Finding £ee 'fit for bloody villany. 

Apt, liable to be employed in dai^^, 

I faintly broke wkh thee of Arthur's death ; 

And thou, to be endesred to a Idqg^ 
«.^. _Mad*st it no conscience to destroy a prince. 
- ^ Shakespeare's Jttng J^k* 
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D&spAiit, as hi a condemned criminid, or one who has 
lost all hope of sidvation, bendi the eyeobrows downwards, 
iDlotids the forehead, rolls the eyes frightfully, opens the 
ttiouth ho^ontally^ bites the lips, widens, the nostrils, and 
gnashes the teeth. The aims are sometimes bent at the 
elbows, the fists clenched hard, the veins and muscles 
swelled, the skin livid, the wh.Qle body strained and vio- 
lently agitated ; while groans of inward torture are more 
frequently uttered than words. If any words^ ^ey are 
few, and expressed with a sullen eager bitterness, the tone 
of the voice often loud and furious, and sometimes in the 
lame note for a considerable^time. ' 
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Example, 
JT. J?4?n. How fares xny lord ? speak, Beauibrt, to diy sotcrdgn^' 
Cbr. If thou be'st Death, 1*11 give thee England*! treatUR^ 
Enough to purchase such another island, 
So thou ^nrilt let me live and feel no pain. 

JPl Setu Ah, what a sign it is of evil Ijie, 
When death's Approach is seen so terrible ! 

fTar. Beaufort, it is thy sovereign speaks to tfaeei 
Car^ Bring me to my trial when you wiU. - 
I>ie4 he not in his bed? where should he die? 
C«n I make men live, whether they will or no?-— 
Oh \ tCHture me no morei I will confess . • 

Alive again? then show me where he is^ 
1*11 give a thousand pBunds to look upon him^— • - * 

He hath no eyes, the dust hath Minded diem— 
Condb down his hair ; look ! look !, it stands iqiri^^ 
Like lime»twigs to catch my vringed soul ! 
^ Give me some drink, and Md the apothecary 
Bring the strong poison that I bought of hun. 

JT, JSeru O thou eternal ^over o£ the heaven^ 
' Look vrith a gentle eye upon this wretch ! 
O beat away the busy meddKng fiend ' 
That lays strong siege imto this wretdi's soul« 
And from his bosom puige this black despair I 

War, See how the pangs of death do inakd him grin* 
ITm Hen. Peace to his soul, if God*s good pleasure be ! 
Lord Cardinal, if thou tbink*st on Heaven's bliss. 
Hold up thy 'hand, make agnal of thy hqpe^ — 
He dies, and makes no sign ; O God, forgive him. 

Shakespeare* 8 Henry VL 2d Part* 
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16. — Surprise. 

Surprise, wonder, or amazenuent, opens the eyes, and 
makes th^pi ^lopear very prominent. > It sometimes raises 
them to the skies, but mere frequently fixes them on i^ 
ofafect ; the mouth is open, and the hands are held up 
nearly in the attitude of fear ; the voice is at first law^ Ixrt 
. 8o emphatical, d»at every word b proaounced slowfir and 
With energy ; when, by the discovery of somethmg excel- 
lent in. the object of wonder, tlie emotion m^ he called 
admiration ; the eyes are raised, the hands lifted up, or 
clapped together, and the voice elated with expressions of 
rapture. 

Example, 

GoNX to be maxtied, gone to swear a peace ! 
False blood to false blood join'd ! Gone to be fHends ! 
^ Shall Lewis have Blanch? and Blanch those provinces? 

J^ It is not so : thou bast mis^^poke^ misheaid 1 

f ^ Be weU advis'd, tell o*et thy tale again : 

^ It cannot be : thou dost but say 'tis so. 

\^ What dost thou mean by shaking of thy head? _ 
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« WfajdoBt thou look iioaadlyim my son? ! 

V^yholdn thiae eye i&at hmeataUe z^eum, / j 

Xi&e.a prondriTer peering o'er fall bounds? ^ r '..'' , 

.Betfaesesadnghs confirmen ofil^ wonb? *; 

llwn spcflk again ; n^, all thy former tale, | 

But 1(118 one woord, wlietlier thy^tala be true? ' ] 

£Siakespeare*8 J^ng John, 

PftiDE assumes a lofty look^ bordering upon the aspect 
and attitude of anger* The/eyes fidlibpeii, b4t with the 
eye-brows considepab^ drawn down, the mouth pouting, 
mostly shut, and the hps contracted. The words are utter- , 
ediwith a slow, stiff, bombastic. afiec.tation of importance; 
the hands sometimes rest on the* hips, with the elbows i 
brought forward in the^sition called A*kimb6 ; the legs at 
a distance from each other, the sfeps large and lately. 

Yoi7» g»oe ihall pardon me, J whl not bade ; 
I am Coo high bo^p, to be propertied; 
To be. a secondary at control. 
Or useful serving-man and instrument 
To any soTereign state throughout the world. 
Your breath firajtldndled the dead jcoqI of war 
Between this clMstis'd kingdom and myself, 
And brought tn matter that should feed this fire : 
And now 'tis far too huge to be blown out 
"Wllfa that same weak wmd which enkindled it. 
You tau|^t me how to know the face of nf^t. 
Acquainted me wMi interest to this land ; 
• Yea, thrust this enfinpviae inta n^ kcait; 
AndiQom^:3Qai»QwtoteUme Jkifanha^made : 

Hispeaoewilii Borne? What is that peace to me? ^ 

I, by the honour of my mairiage-bed. 
After young Arthur, rl^im this land for mine ; 
And now it is half conquered, must I back^ 
Because'that Jolin hmb made Ins peace widi Bom^? 
Am I Bone's alaFe? Wha^ penny hath Booie bora^ 
What mfin j)i9(ivide4 ^*iMt munition 9&at, 
To undep-prop this action ? Is*t not I 
That undergo this diarge? Who else but I, 
And such as to my claim are Uable^ 
Sweat in tips business, and maintain this war? 
Haye J not heard these islanders shout out, 
Five ie Roy / as I haVe.bank'd tiieir towns? 
Hare I neft here the best cards for the game, 
To win this easy matdi played for a erOwn? * 

And shaU I now give o'er the yielded set? 
No^ noy my soul, it never iball be said. 

&uih9pedfe*9 Xing John* 
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18. — Bpasiing* 
Ik confidence and coun^e, tbe head u erect, the breast, 
projected, the countemMce dcsar and cipen, the accents are 
strong, round, and not too rapid ; the voice firm and even. 
l^oaaUng exaggerates these appearances by loudness, bios- 
teringt and ^at is not unaptly called swaggering; the 
arms are placed a-kintbo, the fbotiunnped on the groand» 
the head drawn bade with' pride, the legs tdkelargestcides, 
and the voice swetk into bombast; 

Gqfimn JMMfiT^ Metiud f" Jitfetttbtg a» Awm^s^l will ttH jou^ 
Sr, hy way of private and under seal, I am a gendeman; and live hanf 
cbacur^ and to myseff: but» were I known to 14s Mijesly and the 
Lords, olbserre me, I would undertake upon Ibis poor head and life, for 
die public benefit of the slate, not only to spare the entire lives of bis 
subjects in genersl, but to save the one half, nay three four^ of bis 
yearly charge in holding wm^ and against what enemy soever. And how 
would I do it, think you?— Why thus^ Sir: — I would select nineteen 
mofe to mysdl^ thmitghont the land : gentlemen they should be ; of 
good spirit^ strong and aU^constitution* I would choose them by an 
instinct that I havet And I would' teach these nineteen the special 
rules ; as, your Punto, your Re^erso^ your Stoccata, your Imbroccatf^ 
your Passada, your Mdntonto ; till they could all play veiy near, or alto» 
gether, as well as myself. This done^ say the enemy were ^Brtythou* 
sand strong. We twwity would come into the field, the tenth of Mardi 
or thereabout ; and we' would challenge twenty of the enemy : they could 
nat» in dieir honour, refuse us. Well— we would kill them : challenge 
twenty more— kill diem : twentf maire«-^(jU them : twenty more— till 
dfeem too. And, thus» would we kill every man his ten a-day — ^ten a- 
day — that*s ten score : tep score— tiiat's two hundred : two hundred i^ 
day — ^five days, a thousand: forty tiiousuid-^finty times five— five 
times forty— two bundled days, kill them all up by computation. And 
diis I wiH y e u iur e my poor gentleman-like carcass to perform (pnmded 
there be no treason prtctiaed upon us), by fiur and discreet manhood; 
that is, civilly^— by the sword. Siotry 3f en m his Hwmmr* 
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1 9.-^Perplextty. 
Perplexity, irresolution, or anxiety, collects the body 
together as if for thoughtful consideradcm ; the eye«>brow8 
are contracted, the head hanging on the breast, the eyes 
cast downwards, the mouth rout, the lips pursed together. 
Suddenly the whole body alters its aspect, as having dis- 
covered something, then falls into contemplation as before ; 
the motions of the body are restless ana unequal, some- 
times moving quick, and sometimes «low ;' the pauses in 
speaking are long, the tone of* the voice uneven, the sen- 
tences broken and uniBnished. 

Exutftplc* 
Tas ^— 'tis iEmilia :— by and by< — She's dead. 
*Tb lika she comes to qpeak of Casio's death ; 
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I 

The noue was high. — Ha!, no more moving? 
Still as the graye^ — Shall slie <ome in, were't good? 
, * I think she stirs again : — Kor— What's the best? 

If she come in sheUl sure speak to my wifeu i 

Shakespeare^s OtheUa. 

This hateful dusposition sets the jaws, or gnashes the 
tdethy sends 'blasting flashes ftom the eyes^ stretches the 
mouth horizontally, clenches both ^e fists, and bends 
the elbows in a straining manner to the body. The tone 
of TOice and expression ,are much the same as in anger, 
but not so loud. 

Example. » * • ' 

How like a fawning publican helooks ! 

I hate hinif for he is a Christian ; , 

But more, for that, in low simplicity, * 

He lends out money gratis, and brings dotm 
The rate of usance here with us in Venice. 
If I can catch him once upon Ihe Up, 
* I will feed fat the andent grudge Ibear him. 

' He hates our sacred nation, and he rails j 

£Y*n there where merchants most do congregate^ i 

On me, my bargains, and my well- won thrift, 
Which he calls interest Cursed be my tribe 
If I forgive him. Shakespeare's Merchant of Venice* 
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21. — Jedhmsy. 
Jealousy shows itself by restlessness, peevishness, 
thoughtfulness, anxiety, and absence of mind. Sometimes 
it bursts out into piteous complaint, and weeping ; then a 
gleam of hope, that all is yet well, lights up the counte- 
nance into a momentary smile. Immediately the face, 
clouded with a general gloom, shows the mind overcast 
again with horrid suspicions and frightful imaginations. 

Example. 
How blest am I 

In my just censure ! in my true opinion !— 
Alack for lesser knowledge,! — ^how aocurt*d' ' 
In being so bless'd ! There may be in the cup 
A spider steep'd, and one may drink, depart, 
• And yet partake no venom, for his knowledge 
Ts not Infected j but if 'one present 
The abhorr'd ingredient to his eye, make known 
How he liath drtink, he cracks his gorge, his sides, 
With viidenf hefts^-^I have drunk,* and seen the. spider ! 

. Shakespeare*t WmUrU Tale, 
jflNIS. 
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